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Preface 


This  volume  of  papers  delivered  at  a conference  entitled  The  Pamphilj  and  the  Arts  held  at  Boston  College  in 
October  2010  results  from  a project  conceived  in  conversations  with  Stephanie  Leone  and  Daria  Borghese.  In 
2002,  the  two  historians  of  Italian  Baroque  art  set  out  to  select  a key  group  of  objects  and  assemble  distinguished 
scholars  from  a variety  of  disciplines  to  examine  the  economics  and  cultural  formation  of  patronage  and  the 
collecting  of  visual  arts,  music,  and  literature  by  Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  the 
Collegio  Romano,  across  the  piazza  from  his  palazzo  on  the  Via  del  Corso  in  Rome,  Benedetto  undertook  good 
works  encompassing  a wide  range  of  intellectual  and  artistic  pursuits.  Study  of  such  endeavors  merited  the 
equally  rich  and  varied  team  of  investigators  (art  historians,  archivists,  musicologists,  theologians,  philologists, 
linguists,  and  historians,  from  institutions  in  America  and  Italy)  who  came  together  for  the  first  time  under  one 
roof  at  this  conference.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  gathering  was  to  generate  answers  to  questions — ^perhaps  ail  too 
timely  at  the  moment — about  tensions  between  private  patrons  and  institutional  support,  or  lack  thereof,  for  the 
arts  by  exploring  how  the  agility  of  a wealthy  and  powerful  patron  managed  to  circumvent  censure  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  his  own  interests.  In  Benedetto’s  case,  the  result  allowed  the 
arts  to  continue  to  flourish  in  early  eighteenth  century  Rome.  The  intersection  of  the  participants’  methods  and 
disciplines  reveals  in  this  publication  a key  to  this  success  story,  and  thus  it  is  to  them — Daria  Borghese,  Maria 
Grazia  D’Ameiio,  Andrea  de  Marchi,  Carolyn  Gianturco,  Paul  Grendler,  Ellen  Harris,  Stephanie  Eeone,  Eleanor 
McCrickard,  Tod  Marder,  Alessandra  Mercantini,  Vernon  Hyde  Minor,  Alexandra  Nigito,  Catherine  Puglisi,  Eau- 
rie  Shepard,  Eaura  Stagno,  Stephanie  Walker,  and  James  Weiss — that  we  owe  special  gratitude  and  applause. 

Colleagues  at  the  McMullen  Museum,  across  our  University  and  beyond,  contributed  their  expertise  to  this 
publication.  In  designing  this  volume,  John  McCoy  has  created  a book  worthy  of  Pamphilj  patronage.  Alessandra 
Mercantini  of  the  Archivio  Doria  Pamphilj  aided  research  and  supplied  excellent  photographs  for  the  book.  The 
extraordinary  care  taken  by  Margaret  Neeley  and  Elaine  Stein-Cummins  in  copyediting  this  volume  was  invalu- 
able. Interns  Rosemary  Chandler,  Jenny  Dean,  Erancesca  Ealzone,  Kathryn  Eox,  Nora  McGovern,  Samantha 
Reynolds,  Peter  Scher,  Emilie  Sintobin,  Carolyn  Twomey,  and  Kelsea  Wigmore  aided  with  publication  details. 

A few  key  supporters  ensured  the  success  of  the  conference  and  publication.  Eirst,  I’d  like  to  express 
gratitude  to  Don  Jonathan  Doria  Pamphilj  and  Donna  Cesine  Pogson  Doria  Pamphilj  and  her  husband  Don 
Massimiliano  Eloridi  who  from  the  outset  enthusiastically  embraced  the  project,  which  initially  also  included  a 
now-postponed  exhibition  at  the  McMullen  Museum.  Provost  Cutberto  Garza,  who  attended  meetings  with  the 
Pamphilj  family  in  Rome,  lent  his  support  to  the  exhibition  project  from  the  moment  he  arrived  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. William  P.  Eeahy,  S.  J.,  President  of  Boston  College,  and  Jacqueline  McMullen  also  endorsed  our  efforts  from 
the  beginning.  The  Institute  for  Eiberal  Arts  at  Boston  College,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  David  Quigley  and 
Mary  Crane,  generously  underwrote  the  conference  with  additional  funds  from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Eoundation. 
Publication  of  this  volume  has  been  supported  by  a generous  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Patrons  of  the  McMullen  Museum,  chaired  by  C.  Michael  Daley. 

Einally,  I thank  my  distinguished  colleague  Stephanie  Eeone  who,  like  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  has  undertaken 
a dazzling  array  of  intellectual  (and,  alas,  some  more  mundane)  pursuits  to  make  the  volume  what  it  is. 

— Nancy  Netzer 
Director  and  Professor  of  Art  History 
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Introduction 

Stephanie  C.  Leone 

This  international,  interdisciplinary,  and  collabora- 
tive project  has  been  a long  time  in  the  making  and  has 
evolved  through  iterations.  The  idea  was  born  in  2002, 
from  interests  about  art  collections,  galleries,  and  Rome 
shared  by  Daria  Borghese,  Nancy  Netzer,  and  me.  We 
started  to  conceive  of  an  exhibition  about  the  practice  and 
meaning  of  collecting  in  Baroque  Rome,  as  told  through 
the  story  of  the  Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj,  a privately  owned 
museum  in  Rome  that  houses  the  works  of  art  collected 
by  the  Aldobrandini,  Pamphilj,  and  Doria  families.^  The 
idea  was  a natural  fit  for  the  McMullen  Museum  of  Art  at 
Boston  College  given  the  inherent  connections  between  the 
Jesuit  identity  of  the  University  and  the  early  modern  city 
of  Rome.  When  we  proposed  the  idea  to  the  Pamphilj  heirs, 
Don  Jonathan  Doria  Pamphilj  and  Donna  Cesine  Pogson 
Doria  Pamphilj  and  her  husband,  Massimiliano  Floridi, 
they  responded  with  enthusiasm.  While  developing  the 
theme  and  content  of  the  exhibition,  we  brought  into  the 
conversation  the  scholars  who  best  know  the  Pamphilj  col- 
lection and  archive:  Andrea  G.  De  Marchi,  then  curator  of 
the  Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj,  and  Alessandra  Mercantini, 
Director  of  the  Archivio  Doria  Pamphilj . Andrea  De  Marchi 
deserves  credit  for  focusing  our  attention  on  the  patron  and 
collector  Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj  (1653-1730),  who 
had  not  yet  received  the  amount  of  scholarly  attention  his 


patronage  activities  merit  (plate  15).  He  proved  to  be  a 
fertile  subject,  one  that  allowed  us  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  the 
McMullen  Museum:  augmenting  scholarship,  generating 
faculty  research,  and  encouraging  scholarly  collaboration. 

About  a year  before  the  exhibition  was  scheduled  to 
open  in  2010,  we  learned  that  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture had  recently  denied  loan  requests  from  the  Galferia 
Doria  Pamphilj.  When  it  became  cfear  that  the  necessary 
permissions  would  not  be  granted,  we  decided  to  postpone 
the  exhibition.  Though  disappointed,  we  shifted  our  focus 
to  salvaging  the  research  efforts  of  the  contributing  schol- 
ars, whose  number  had  grown  to  fifteen,  and  transformed 
the  exhibition  project  into  a conference,  which  was  hefd  at 
Boston  Colfege  in  October  2010.  The  conference  provided 
a valuable  opportunity  for  the  participants  to  exchange 
ideas  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  members  of  the 
audience.  These  interactions  improved  the  results  of  our 
research,  and  it  is  the  revised  papers  that  are  presented  in 
this  volume. 

The  Life  of  Cardinae  Benedetto  Pamphiej 

Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj — a veritable  cultural 
polyglot — circulated  at  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the 
fast  third  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  third  of  the  eigh- 
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12  teenth  centnry.^  He  was  born  in  1653  into  the  top  echelon 
of  the  social  hierarchy  of  Rome.  At  the  time  of  Benedetto’s 
birth,  his  great-nncle  Innocent  X (1644-1655)  was  the 
reigning  pope.  The  election  had  catapnlted  the  Pamphilj 
to  the  apex  of  the  city’s  social,  political,  and  religions 
hierarchies.  Innocent  X commissioned  works  of  art  and 
especially  architectnre  to  articnlate  his  new  statns,  while 
avennes  of  power  and  wealth  opened  to  his  family.  Like 
his  predecessors,  the  Pamphilj  pope,  seventy  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  songht  to  sitnate  his  relatives 
firmly  among  Rome’s  nobility  before  his  demise.  Bendet- 
to’s  father  was  Camillo  Pamphilj,  at  first  cardinal  nephew 
to  Innocent  X and  then  secnlar  prince,  when  in  1647  he 
renonnced  the  cardinal’s  hat  and  married  Princess  Olim- 
pia Aldobrandini  Borghese.  Benedetto’s  mother  conld 
boast  more  celebrated  credentials  than  her  hnsband:  She 
was  the  descendant  of  Clement  VIII  Aldobrandini  and  the 
widow  of  Paolo  Borghese,  a relative  of  Pani  V.  As  the  last 
snrviving  heir  of  her  family.  Princess  Olimpia  inherited  the 
Aldobrandini  patrimony,  which  inclnded  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandini’s  renowned  collection  of  Old  Master  and 
early  Baroqne  paintings  and  his  palace  on  Via  del  Corso. 
Camillo  Pamphilj  became  a serions  art  collector  in  his  own 
right,  the  first  in  the  Pamphilj  family.  At  the  Palazzo  Pam- 
philj al  Corso  (formerly  Palazzo  Aldobrandini)  Camillo 
and  Olimpia  hosted  concerts,  theatrical  performances, 
banqnets,  and  other  entertainments  for  the  nobility  of 
Rome,  and  in  tnrn,  the  conple  freqnented  the  city’s  learned 
academies,  inclnding  the  celebrated  Accademia  reale  of 
the  famed  convert  Qneen  Christina  of  Sweden  (1626-89). 
This  is  the  world  in  which  the  yonng  Benedetto  grew  np 
and  in  which  his  parents,  especially  his  mother,  nnrtnred 
him  to  become  a learned  and  sophisticated  nobleman. 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  has  been  called  “a  perfect  man  of 
the  Chnrch,”  a sobriqnet  that  aptly  reflects  his  service  to 
the  Chnrch  and  his  patronage  of  the  arts.'^  According  to 
the  cnstomary  practice  of  Roman  noble  families,  as  the 
second  son  Benedetto  was  destined  for  the  Chnrch  and 
was  groomed  to  fnlfill  this  role.  For  a man  of  his  pedi- 
gree, this  position  combined  the  qnalities  and  dnties  of 
nobleman  and  ecclesiastic.  The  yonng  Benedetto’s  forma- 
tion in  the  cnltnred  atmosphere  of  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj 
al  Corso  was  conpled  with  a formal  edncation  at  the  most 
prestigions  school  in  Rome,  the  Jesnit  Collegio  Romano, 


which  rested  opposite  the  family  palace  on  Piazza  del 
Collegio  Romano.  After  years  of  stndy,  Benedetto  earned 
his  doctorate  in  philosophy  and  theology  in  1676,  and  as 
was  expected  of  a gradnate  with  his  credentials,  he  was 
awarded  the  cardinal’s  hat  in  1681,  taking  holy  orders 
three  years  later.  Pamphilj  served  the  Chnrch  as  Grand 
Prior  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  papal  legate  to  Bologna, 
snperintendent  of  the  Port  of  Anzio  and  the  aqnednct  of 
Civitavecchia,  protector  of  the  Collegio  dementino,  and 
archpriest  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  dedicated  himself  to  the  arts. 
Mnsic  was  his  greatest  love,  and  he  was  a central  fignre 
in  the  patronage  of  mnsic  in  Rome.  He  snpported  the 
most  talented  mnsicians,  among  them  Arcangelo  Corelli 
(1653-1713),  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1660-1725),  and 
George  Frideric  Handel  (1685-1759),  three  names  that 
have  become  synonymons  with  the  birth  of  Baroqne 
mnsic.  Fnrthermore,  Pamphilj  collaborated  with  mnsi- 
cians, writing  lyrics  for  oratorios  and  cantatas  that  they 
set  to  mnsic.  And  he  hosted  accademie  musicali  involving 
nnmerons  composers  and  mnsicians  beyond  the  names 
that  resonate  today.  His  interest  in  the  literary  arts  gained 
him  membership  in  the  most  notable  society  of  literati  in 
eighteenth -centnry  Italy,  the  Arcadian  Academy,  whose 
members  took  poetic  psendonyms,  read  and  wrote  poetry, 
and  acted  in  theatrical  prodnctions  that  songht  to  rekin- 
dle the  imaginary,  idyllic  world  of  ancient  Arcadia.  From 
1704  nntil  his  death  twenty-six  years  later,  Pamphilj’s 
passion  for  books  acqnired  an  official  role  as  cardinal  pro- 
tector of  the  Vatican  Library  and  Archives.  And  throngh 
copions  book  collecting,  he  amassed  two  extensive  private 
libraries,  one  of  a general  natnre  and  the  other  of  legal 
books,  honsed  in  the  family  palace  on  Via  del  Corso. 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  was  also  a patron  of  the  visnal  arts, 
inclnding  architectnre,  scnlptnre,  painting,  the  decorative 
arts,  and  ephemera.  Thronghont  mnch  of  his  life  he  was 
occnpied  with  bnilding,  maintaining,  and  renovating  his 
properties,  especially  his  apartment  in  the  Palazzo  Pam- 
philj al  Corso,  his  villa  ontside  the  Porta  Pia,  the  seat  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  and  his  conn- 
try  estate  at  Albano.  To  embellish  these  residences,  he 
amassed  a collection  of  abont  1,400  paintings,  most  of 
which  represented  the  minor  genres  of  landscape,  still 
life,  battle  scenes,  and  genre  scenes.  In  addition  to  col- 
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iecting  paintings,  he  acqnired  what  we  call  the  decorative 
arts:  carriages,  silver,  clocks,  fnrnitnre,  and  other  precions 
objects.  Cardinal  Pamphilj  retained  a honse  architect  to 
oversee  his  bnilding  projects;  Carlo  Fontana,  the  most 
prominent  architect  in  Rome  after  Gianlorenzo  Bernini’s 
death,  occnpied  this  post  for  three  decades.  Fontana 
bnilt  a theater  and  library  in  the  cardinal’s  Roman  pal- 
ace to  host  his  passions  for,  respectively,  performances 
and  books.  The  ephemeral  entertainments  of  the  theater 
extended  to  the  elaborate  banqnets  and  refreshments — 
delighting  the  senses  of  sight  and  taste — hosted  by  the 
cardinal  in  Rome  and  the  conntryside. 

Althongh  many  of  his  projects  concerned  his  own 
properties.  Cardinal  Pamphilj  also  sponsored  works  at 
commnnal  sites  nnder  his  protection:  the  Collegio  dem- 
entino and,  most  importantly.  Saint  John  Lateran.  The 
realization  of  the  scnlptnral  program  for  the  nave  of  the 
Lateran  was  the  most  important  sacred  art  commission  of 
the  early  eighteenth  centnry.  Over  a half  centnry  before. 
Innocent  X had  commissioned  the  rebnilding  of  the  cathe- 
dral’s nave,  nnder  the  architect  Francesco  Borromini,  bnt 
the  statnes  for  Borromini’s  niches  had  never  been  realized. 
As  archpriest  of  the  Lateran,  Cardinal  Pamphilj  fnlfilled 
the  promise  of  his  great-nncle,  overseeing  the  gronp  of 
patrons  who  sponsored  individnal  statnes.  Pamphilj  him- 
self commissioned  the  statne  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
from  Camillo  Rnsconi,  and  he  gave  a generons  donation 
for  the  fagade  of  the  basilica,  which  was  not  realized,  how- 
ever, nntil  after  his  death. 

These  are  among  the  major  events  and  activities  of 
Cardinal  Pamphilj ’s  life  as  told  by  Lina  Montalto  over  a 
half-centnry  ago.^  Montalto  mined  the  docnments  in  the 
Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj  to  reconstrnct  Pamphilj’s  biog- 
raphy with  great  specificity,  introdncing  the  hoards  of 
people  who  popnlated  his  world  and  the  vast  material 
cnltnre  that  filled  it.  She  looked  high  and  low,  describ- 
ing the  elite  social  circle  in  which  he  circnlated  and  the 
Inxnry  objects  he  possessed,  along  with  the  behind-the- 
scenes  fignres,  snch  as  staff  members,  merchants,  and 
artisans,  and  the  pnrchase  of  essentials,  snch  as  bread 
and  other  foodstnffs.  In  stn dying  the  history  of  collecting 
and  taste,  albeit  throngh  one  snbject,  Montalto  was  ahead 
of  her  time;  her  monograph  was  pnblished  eight  years 
before  Francis  Haskell’s  seminal  Patrons  and  Paintersd 


Althongh  Montalto  s monograph  has  not  exerted  the  same 
degree  of  inflnence  as  Haskell’s  broader  stndy,  it  remains  a 
fnndamental  sonrce  on  onr  patron  and  the  history  of  Pam- 
philj patronage.  Nevertheless,  it  was  time  to  reevalnate 
Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj  and  to  examine  his  activi- 
ties within  the  critical  perspective  of  patronage  stndies, 
as  they  have  evolved  over  the  past  fifty  years.  In  the  com- 
partmentalized academy  of  today,  the  cnltnral  endeavors 
of  Cardinal  Pamphilj  span  disciplines.  Until  now,  mnsi- 
cologists  and  art  historians  have  been  the  scholars  most 
interested  in  his  story.  In  the  early  modern  period  the  arts 
enjoyed  a more  interconnected  relationship,  and  it  was 
not  nnnsnal  for  a patron  to  have  his  fingers  in  the  mnsi- 
cal,  literary,  and  visnal  arts.  Snch  were  the  activities  of  a 
well-heeled  and  edncated  person.  Today,  the  stndy  of  onr 
patron’s  activities  demands  an  interdisciplinary  approach; 
to  achieve  this  perspective,  we  assembled  a team  of  spe- 
cialists from  the  disciplines  of  art  history,  history,  theology, 
mnsicology,  and  literatnre. 

An  Overview  oe  the  Essays 

This  stndy  opens  with  three  essays  that  address  the 
patronage  and  collecting  activities  of  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s 
ancestors,  respectively  his  great-nncle,  his  father,  and 
his  mother.  In  the  first.  Tod  A.  Marder  and  Maria  Grazia 
d’ Amelio  reconsider  one  of  Innocent  X’s  major  commis- 
sions, the  Four  Rivers  Fountain  by  Gianlorenzo  Bernini.  In 
dispensing  with  the  traditional  iconographic  approach  to 
its  interpretation,  they  reexamine  the  fonntain  throngh  the 
lens  of  technology.  Using  bnilding  docnments,  drawings, 
and  other  primary  evidence,  Marder  and  d’Amelio  recon- 
strnct Bernini’s  ingenions  technical  solntion  to  execnting 
“the  monnmental  fonr-legged  snpport  whose  snrfaces 
were  made  to  look  like  they  have  been  yanked  abrnptly 
from  the  earth  itself.  They  argne  that  the  intentional 
appearance  of  instability  and  the  implied  triumph  over 
this  difficnlty  fnnction  as  visnal  prononncements  of  the 
scnlptor’s  technical  ingennity  as  well  as  the  patron’s  mag- 
nificence. The  critical  role  of  primary  sonrces  in  historical 
interpretation,  evidenced  in  Marder  and  d’Amelio,  is  char- 
acteristic of  several  essays  in  this  volnme.  Andrea  G.  Be 
Marchi’s  contribntion  tnrns  onr  attention  to  the  Pamphilj’s 
art  collection  and  the  family’s  first  collector,  Camillo.  In 
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his  focnsed  stndy  of  Gnercino’s  Endymion^  which  inclndes 
the  notable  depiction  of  a telescope,  De  Marchi  brings 
together  two  interests  of  collectors:  paintings  and  scientific 
instrnments.  He  argnes  that  the  telescope  was  added  to  the 
painting  at  a later  moment  nnder  the  anspices  of  Camillo. 
The  painted  version  matches  an  actnal  telescope  prob- 
ably made  by  Galileo  and  recorded  in  Camillo’s  inventory. 
Catherine  Pnglisi  considers  another  aspect  of  the  family’s 
art  collection,  that  is,  the  role  of  the  collection  inherited  by 
Olimpia  Aldobrandini.  Aronnd  the  tnrn  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry.  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini  commissioned 
Annibale  Carracci  to  paint  six  Innettes  for  the  vanlt  of  his 
private  chapel,  which  were  mostly  execnted  by  Carracci’s 
stndents,  especially  Francesco  Albani.  Pnglisi  examines 
the  original  context  of  the  Innette  paintings,  the  nnnsnal 
choice  of  media  in  the  chapel — oil  on  canvas  for  the  vanlt 
Innettes  over  wall  paintings  in  fresco — and  the  change  in 
function  that  resnlted  when  the  paintings  were  snbsnmed 
into  the  gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso. 

Lanra  Stagno’s  essay  on  the  patronage  occasioned 
by  the  marriage  of  Anna  Pamphilj,  sister  of  Benedetto, 
and  Giovanni  Andrea  III  Doria  Landi  moves  the  stndy 
forward  to  the  next  generation.  Stagno  examines  the 
nse  of  the  visnal  arts,  in  varions  media,  in  the  calcnlated 
negotiations  and  snbseqnent  celebration  of  the  marriage 
and  introdnces  the  integral  role  of  mnsic  in  the  family’s 
patronage  activities.  With  the  aim  of  reviving  the  ephem- 
eral arts  associated  with  the  Pamphilj,  the  cantata  written 
for  this  wedding,  Alessandro  Stradella’s  L’avviso  al  Tebro 
giunto^  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Early  Mnsic  Festival 
at  the  conference  held  at  Boston  College.  It  was  the  pre- 
mier performance  of  the  cantata  in  the  United  States.  The 
lyrics  of  the  cantata  and  their  translation  into  English, 
from  the  critical  edition  recently  prepared  by  the  Edizione 
Nazionale  dell’Opera  Omnia  di  Alessandro  Stradella,  are 
reprodnced  herein  and  accompanied  by  an  introdnction 
written  by  Carolyn  Giantnrco  and  Eleanor  E McCrickard. 

The  remaining  essays  focns  on  Benedetto  Pamphilj, 
together  fnnctioning  as  a collective  biography.  The  first 
section  takes  np  his  formation  and  career  with  the  aim  of 
nnderstanding  onr  snbject  as  a whole  person  rather  than 
only  in  his  role  as  patron.  The  historian  Pani  F.  Grendler 
explores  what  snbjects  Pamphilj  stndied  at  the  Collegio 
Bomano,  who  his  teachers  were,  how  far  he  advanced. 


and  what  it  meant  to  be  edncated  at  the  Jesnit  College  in 
Rome.  James  Weiss  picks  np  where  Grendler  leaves  off, 
following  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  ecclesiastical  career  in  care- 
fnl  detail.  By  placing  his  career  within  the  context  of  the 
Sacred  College,  Weiss  offers  an  astnte  assessment  of  his 
role  in  contemporary  society,  religion,  and  politics.  And  he 
delves  fnrther,  offering  a character  analysis  of  Pamphilj 
based  on  contemporary  sonrces. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  focnses  on  Cardinal  Pam- 
philj’s patronage  of  the  visnal  arts.  In  my  essay  on  his  art 
collection  and  especially  his  still-life  paintings,  I ntilize  the 
payment  records  to  define  with  greater  precision  the  chro- 
nology, character,  cost,  and  significance  of  his  collecting 
habits.  Daria  Borghese  also  relies  on  the  payment  records 
to  reconstrnct  the  cardinal’s  sponsorship  of  the  ephemeral 
arts  of  banqneting  and  other  entertainments,  conclnding 
that  these  activities  were  continnonsly  present  in  the  car- 
dinal’s life  and  served  to  demonstrate  his  princely  virtnes. 
Stefanie  Walker’s  stndy  focnses  on  one  grand  possession 
of  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  the  elaborate  Snnflower  Carriage 
designed  by  Giovanni  Paolo  Schor.  In  reconstrncting 
this  now-lost  object  and  the  economics  of  its  prodnction. 
Walker  demonstrates  that  the  great  expense  of  the  carriage 
matched  its  significance,  for  it  commnnicated  the  statns  of 
its  owner,  as  he  emerged  as  an  independent  yonng  man  in 
Roman  society. 

The  section  on  the  mnsical  interests  of  Cardinal  Pam- 
philj presents  one  essay  on  the  role  of  a famons  composer 
in  the  patron’s  entonrage  and  another  on  a little -known 
mnsician  in  his  employ.  Together,  the  contribntions  fnr- 
nish  a pictnre  of  the  workings  of  his  mnsical  conrt.  Ellen 
Harris,  who  has  played  a major  role  as  the  mnsic  consnl- 
tant  for  this  project,  develops  her  work  on  the  relationship 
between  George  Frideric  Handel  and  Cardinal  Pamphilj 
by  shifting  her  perspective  from  the  composer/mnsician 
to  the  patron.  She  analyzes  the  theme  of  resnrrection  in 
Pamphilj’s  lyrics,  which  Handel  set  to  mnsic,  and  what 
this  imagery  might  snggest  abont  the  relationship  between 
these  men.  Alexandra  Nigito  discnsses  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s 
weekly  accademie  musicali  (later  called  conversazioni)^ 
which  were  an  institntion  in  the  Roman  conrt,  and  intro- 
dnces the  instrumental  role  of  Carlo  Francesco  Cesarmi  in 
these  events  over  the  conrse  of  fonr  decades. 
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In  the  final  section  of  the  book,  three  scholars  explore 
the  written  word  and  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  involvement  as 
creator,  collector,  and  protector  in  the  world  of  literati. 
Lanrie  Shepard  stndies  a theme  that  moves  ns  beyond  the 
specific  interests  of  Cardinal  Pamphilj  to  the  broader  lit- 
erary phenomenon  of  the  pasqninade  and  its  rofe  in  the 
disconrse  of  power  and  dissension  in  Baroqne  Rome.  The 
contribntions  of  Alessandra  Mercantini  and  Vernon  Hyde 
Minor  retnrn  ns  to  the  cnltnral  activities  of  Pamphilj. 
By  analyzing  a previonsly  nnknown  inventory  as  well  as 
payment  docnments,  Mercantini  accomplishes  the  monn- 
mental  task  of  reconstrncting  the  cardinal’s  two  libraries 
and  their  later  dispersion.  In  addition,  she  considers  what 
the  books  tell  ns  abont  Pamphilj’s  intellectnal  interests 
and  identity  as  an  erudito.  Minor’s  contribntion  places 
Benedetto  Pamphilj  within  the  context  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy,  considering  what  his  long-term  mem  hers  hip  in 
this  literary  society  and  his  poetry  written  in  the  pastoral 
mode  of  Arcadia  might  snggest  abont  his  character,  liter- 
ary interests,  and  life. 

Caedinal  Benedetto  Pamphiet,  Conspicuous  Con- 
sumption, AND  THE  Late  Baroque 

What  do  these  stndies  tell  ns  abont  Cardinal  Pam- 
philj’s contribntion  to  the  society  and  cnltnre  of  Rome  in 
the  fate  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centnry?  This 
is  a complex  qnestion,  not  the  least  becanse  this  period, 
sometimes  called  the  late  Baroqne,  remains  a relatively 
mnrky  and  ill-defined  moment  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Bernini  was  dead,  and  Antonio  Canova  not  yet  born.  The 
fate  Baroqne  is  on  the  cnsp  of  the  age  of  the  Grand  Tonr, 
when  Rome  was  to  enjoy  primacy  as  the  cnltnral  referent 
of  Enrope  and  well-bred  Northern  Enropeans,  especially 
the  British,  were  to  flock  to  the  city  as  a rite  of  passage 
to  cnftnral  enlightenment.^  In  Rome,  these  yonng  men, 
and  sometimes  women,  experienced  the  ancient  roots  of 
civilization  throngh  the  city’s  material  remains  and  stnd- 
ied  first-hand  the  artistic  treasnres  of  her  more  recent 
past.  Pania  Eindlen  argnes  that  it  was  not  only  antiqni- 
ties,  bnt  also  mnsic,  that  Inred  Grand  Tonrists  to  Italy:  In 
The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy  (1771), 
Charles  Bnrney  “...[presented]  Italy  as  a feast  for  the 


ears  as  well  as  the  eyes.”^  Althongh  foreigners  had  vis- 
ited Rome  dnring  Pamphilj’s  lifetime — as  they  had  for 
centnries — the  cnltnral  pilgrimage  to  the  heart  of  Western 
civilization  had  not  yet  grown  into  a ritnalistic  and  rec- 
ognized phenomenon.  Heather  Hyde  Minor  has  recently 
identified  Clement  XII’s  pontificate  (1730-1740)  as  the 
start  of  a major  reform  of  Italian  cnltnre,  which  was  pro- 
moted by  the  papacy  and  spearheaded  by  “a  loosely  knit 
gronp  of  intelfectnals.”'*  This  cnltnral  reform  dovetaifed 
with  the  flowering  of  the  Grand  Tonr.  Cardinal  Pam- 
philj’s life  ended,  qnite  literally,  at  the  moment  when 
this  period  of  enlightenment  began;  he  died  dnring  the 
conclave  that  elected  Clement  XII.  Enrthermore,  in  the 
canon  of  art  history,  the  art  of  late  Baroqne  Rome,  also 
called  the  barocchetto.,  has  traditionally  been  character- 
ized as  degenerative  in  comparison  to  its  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth- centnry  ancestors  and  to  contemporary  devel- 
opments elsewhere  in  Italy  and  Enrope,  and  the  city  as  a 
political  and  religions  entity  has  been  perceived  as  snffer- 
ing  from  a similar  state  of  decline.^”  Only  recently  have 
scholars  begnn  to  revise  this  narrative  of  fate- seventeenth 
and  eighteenth -centnry  Italy,  beginning  with  the  monn- 
mental  exhibition  in  the  year  2000,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mnsenm  of  Art:  Art  in  Rome  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Onr  stndy  of  Cardinal  Pamphilj  contribntes  to  illnmi- 
nating  the  period  between  the  Baroqne  and  the  age  of  the 
Grand  Tonr.  As  Christopher  Johns  argnes,  the  probfem  of 
defining  this  period  arises,  in  part,  from  the  traditional 
art  historical  methodology  of  classifying  and  jndging  art 
according  to  formal  qnalities  rather  than  historical  cir- 
cnmstances.  In  other  words,  the  barocchetto  does  not  fit 
into  the  sweeping  narrative  of  art  history  as  it  has  been 
written.  To  his  point,  I wonfd  add  that  if  we  fook  at  the 
period  from  the  perspective  of  the  consnmption  of  the 
arts — and  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  microhistory  is  a starting 
point  for  this  approach — then  the  fate  Baroqne  appears 
to  have  been  an  active  period  of  artistic  prodnction. 
Moreover,  I wonld  argne  that  throngh  his  patronage  and 
consnmption  of  the  arts,  in  their  broadest  possible  defini- 
tion, Cardinal  Pamphilj  contribnted  to  shaping  the  cnltnre 
of  the  city  that  was  soon  to  attract  Grand  Tonrists.  He  was 
involved  in  all  of  the  institntions — in  some  cases,  in  their 
early  stages — that  came  to  characterize  Enlightenment 
Rome:  princely  collections,  academies,  libraries,  and  con- 
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versazioni.'-  His  patronage  of  the  arts  was  directly  related 
to  his  embodiment  of  taste,  and  this  ability  to  discern  was 
what  some  travelers  songht  to  acqnire.'^  Indeed,  Cardi- 
nal Pompili  I j snstained  and  promoted  the  very  things  that 
made  Rome  the  reqnisite  experience,  a sentiment  summed 
np  by  Samnel  Johnson  in  1776:  “A  man  who  has  not  been 
to  Italy  is  always  conscions  of  an  inferiority  from  his  not 
having  seen  what  is  expected  a man  shonld  see.”'^ 

In  the  past  decade  scholars  of  early  modern  Italian 
painting  have  been  investigating  the  relationship  between 
art  and  economics,  an  inqniry  that  has  proved  illnminat- 
ing  for  their  connterparts  who  stndy  Northern  Enropean 
art.  The  approach  has  prodnced  new  ideas  abont  how 
paintings  were  made  and  sold,  the  economic  statns  of 
painters,  the  consnmers  of  pictnres,  the  role  of  the  art  mar- 
ket in  collecting,  the  economic  vaine  of  art,  and  more.''^ 
This  interest  in  the  economics  of  painting  is  connected 
to  a second  theme,  conspicnons  consnmption,  which  has 
garnered  attention  in  Italian  Baroqne  stndies  since  the  his- 
torian Peter  Bnrke’s  seminal  essay  of  1987,  “Conspicnons 
consnmption  in  seventeenth- centnry  Italy.”'*’  The  act  of 
consnming  and  displaying  artistic  commodities  commnni- 
cated  qnalities  abont  the  consnmer:  identity,  social  statns, 
and  wealth.  The  social  historian  Renata  Ago  has  recently 
stndied  the  fnnction  of  possessions  in  Roman  society. 
Bnilding  npon  Krzysztof  Pomian’s  inflnential  Collec- 
tors and  Curiosities^  Ago  discnsses  the  metamorphosis  of 
material  goods  from  items  of  economic  worth  into  objects 
of  sacred  vaine,  or  from  things  into  signs. She  conclndes 
that  the  two  are  inextricable.  Fnrthermore,  the  material 
goods  “speak  abont  their  owner  in  a pnblic,  exterior,  and 
socially  recognizable  manner.”"*  To  be  snre,  this  fnnction 
is  operative  in  all  aspects  of  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  patronage 
and  collecting,  from  the  paintings  that  hnng  on  his  walls 
to  the  rich  banqnets  he  hosted,  his  Snnflower  Carriage,  the 
operas  and  concerts  he  sponsored,  the  books  that  filled  his 
library,  and  all  of  his  Inxnry  objects.  These  consnmables, 
even  when  ephemeral,  commnnicated  something  pntative 
abont  his  pedigree,  his  position  in  the  world,  his  taste,  and 
even  his  character. 

Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  consnmption  activities  are  con- 
dncive  to  socio-economic  scrntiny  for  two  reasons:  he  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  market  for  paintings  in  Rome, 
and  a plethora  of  docnmentation  for  his  consnmption 


exists  in  the  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj.''  Several  contribn- 
tors  have  nsed  these  financial  records  to  determine  how 
mnch  the  cardinal  spent  on  Inxnry  goods,  objects  he  col- 
lected, and  ordinary  things.  By  comparing  the  costs  of  the 
items,  we  can  begin  to  nnderstand  relative  economic  vaine. 
I have  calcnlated  that  Pamphilj  spent  abont  1,138  scndi 
on  paintings  dnring  his  first  period  of  collecting  (1673- 
1684)  and  a bit  over  2,000  scndi  dnring  his  second  period 
(1708-1720).  Many  individnal  paintings  cost  only  a few 
scndi,  bnt  they  occasionally  cost  more,  10,  20,  or  even 
50  scndi.  Pamphilj’s  expenditnre  on  paintings  is  small 
in  comparison  with  what  he  paid  for  a single  carriage, 
albeit  an  especially  ornate  one.  Walker  demonstrates  that 
for  his  Snnflower  Carriage,  which  he  commissioned  from 
Giovanni  Paolo  Schor  in  1673,  the  work  of  the  bronze 
caster  {ottonaro)  alone  was  billed  at  over  2,500  scndi 
althongh  connter  estimates  rednce  this  fignre  to  between 
987  and  1,750  scndi.  Nevertheless,  the  bronze  casting 
was  only  one  part  of  its  prodnction;  bills  arrived  from 
the  carriage  bnilder,  saddler,  npholsterer,  metalworker, 
and  gilder,  not  to  mention  Schor’s  presnmed  payment 
for  the  design.  And  as  Walker  notes,  this  is  not  the  only 
carriage  owned  by  Benedetto  Pamphilj.  Althongh  a sys- 
tematic snrvey  has  not  been  done,  his  acconnts  of  1680 
record  a calash,  a light,  small-wheeled  vehicle  with  a fold- 
ing top.*"'  From  1672  to  I7II  there  are  freqnent  payments 
for  work  carried  ont  on  carriages  in  Pamphilj’s  Registri  di 
mandati^  totaling  5,661.48  scndi  (which  do  not,  however, 
inclnde  the  payments  for  the  Snnflower  Carriage).*"  The 
expense  of  a carefnlly  designed  and  crafted  carriage — an 
object  in  the  category  of  the  decorative  arts  today — greatly 
exceeded  the  economic  vaine  of  most  paintings,  especially 
the  minor  genres,  which  was  Pamphilj’s  preferred  snb- 
ject  matter.  As  Walker  argnes,  carriages  played  a major 
role  in  the  ritnal  of  display  and  social  exchange.  Riding  in 
one’s  carriage  was  a more  pnblic  means  of  commnnicating 
identity  than  an  art  collection  displayed  inside  a princely 
residence.  With  paintings  being  comparatively  cheaper, 
an  exqnisite  carriage  might  have  held  more  weight  in  the 
competitive  world  of  conspicnons  consnmption.  To  be 
snre,  both  the  art  collection  and  the  carriage  were  neces- 
sary trappings  of  the  aristocracy. 

In  interpreting  the  economic  and  symbolic  vaine  of 
possessions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  onr  modern  hier- 
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archy  of  the  arts  as  encapsulated  in  the  institution  of  the 
museum  inverts  their  relative  worth.  Paintings — treated 
as  isolated  individual  objects  of  great  cultural  value — have 
traditionally  been  privileged  over  the  decorative  arts  that 
are  displayed  in  more  crowded  and  often  lesser  spaces  in 
fine  art  museums.  An  alternative  practice  is  to  divorce 
the  two  categories,  once  displayed  together  in  palaces,  in 
two  separate  types  of  museums.  The  practice  of  division, 
however,  is  beginning  to  change.  In  2006,  the  exhibition. 
At  Horne  in  Renaissance  Italy ^ at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London  integrated  the  paintings  and  objects 
with  the  aim  of  conjuring  the  spaces  they  originally  occu- 
pied. At  the  new  Art  of  the  Americas  wing  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  the  concept  of  integration  has  been 
applied  to  a permanent  installation.  The  public  practices 
of  the  museum  reflect  the  shifts  in  academia,  where  the 
relatively  recent  study  of  material  culture  has  served  to 
broaden  the  scholarship  and  the  curriculum  of  art  history. 
This  study  of  Benedetto  Pamphilj  further  proves  the  point 
for  early  modern  Italy:  The  so-called  decorative  arts  held 
as  much,  if  not  more,  economic  and  symbolic  value  than 
pictures,  despite  the  elevation  of  painting  to  the  status  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  study  of  collecting  in  early  modern  Italy  has 
recently  been  pushed  in  an  exciting  and  new  direction  by 
asking  not  merely  what  was  collected  but  how  material 
culture  was  displayed.  At  the  forefront  of  this  effort  is  the 
Getty  Research  Institute’s  major  project,  “Display  of  Art 
in  Roman  Palaces,  1550-1750,”  directed  by  Associate 
Director  Gail  Feigenbaum.  The  research  team  is  studying 
how  paintings,  sculptures,  drawings,  textiles,  and  other 
objects  were  integrated  into  their  original  environment 
and  how  their  display — a word  that  has  no  equivalent  in 
early  modern  Italian — was  a dynamic  process,  a continual 
performance,  embodied  in  contemporary  Italian  by  the 
word,  dispiegato^  unfolded  or  unfurled. The  focus  on 
display  and  on  the  integration  of  different  types  of  objects 
provides  a model  for  the  future  study  of  the  possessions  of 
Cardinal  Pamphilj  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  family 
within  the  environment  of  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso.^* 

Comparisons  between  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  cultural 
activities  and  their  costs  reinforce  the  notion  that  paintings 
as  a category  of  material  goods  did  not  hold  a privileged 
place  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  of  consumption.  Borghese 


argues  that  Pamphilj  not  only  spent  a lot  on  banqueting, 
luxury  objects  associated  with  entertaining,  and  spe- 
cialty foods  to  serve  his  guests,  but  that  such  ephemeral 
entertainments  were  a constant  presence  in  his  life.  The 
succession  of  banquets,  refreshments,  comedies,  operas, 
and  concerts  was  a continual  and  dynamic  instrument  of 
self-fashioning.  Besides  recording  the  cost  of  Pamphilj’s 
consumption  habits,  the  account  books  reveal  his  patterns 
of  behavior  and  thus  allow  us  to  infer  which  activities 
most  engaged  him  and  his  bank  account.  Book  collect- 
ing, another  sign  of  prestige, is  certainly  one  of  them, 
for  Mercantini’s  essay  demonstrates  that  our  patron  was 
continuously  engaged  in  acquiring  books.  Nigito  likewise 
argues  that  music  was  a constant  recipient  of  Pamphilj’s 
patronage  and  attention.  If  we  were  to  look  only  at  the 
number  of  pictures  (1,400)  owned  by  Pamphilj  near  his 
death,  we  might  conclude  that  he  was  most  passionate 
about  art  collecting.  The  chronology  of  his  behavior,  how- 
ever, suggests  a different  interpretation.  His  art  collecting 
was  confined  to  two  periods  that  coincide  with  specific 
events  in  his  life,  which  likely  prompted  his  behavior. 
When  one  compares  the  amount  of  time  and  money  he 
spent  on  collecting  paintings  versus  books,  music,  or  ban- 
queting, the  former  accrues  less  significance.  Nevertheless, 
his  art  collection  was  one  element  of  prestige  among  many. 
We  might  think  of  the  paintings  as  the  backdrop,  or  the 
scenery,  for  other  displays  of  magnificence.  In  providing 
a comprehensive  perspective  on  Pamphilj’s  consumption 
habits,  the  account  books  allow  us  to  interpret  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  things  he  bought  and  the  cultural 
endeavors  he  sponsored.  Viewed  as  a whole,  his  expendi- 
tures reveal  a patron  actively  engaged  in  the  consumption 
of  both  material  goods  and  ephemeral  activities  that  con- 
tributed to  creating  the  image  of  a magnificent  nobleman. 

Just  how  magnificent  Benedetto  Pamphilj  was  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  As  Borghese  concludes,  his  activities 
were  part  of  an  accepted  practice  that  had  begun  in  the 
Renaissance  and  flourished  in  the  Baroque,  with  patrons 
and  collectors  like  Marquis  Vincenzo  Giustiniani,  Cardinal 
Francesco  Maria  Del  Monte,  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese, 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  Marcello  and  Giulio  Sac- 
chetti, Cardinal  Bernardino  Spada,  Camillo  Massimo, 
and  Benedetto’s  own  father,  Camillo  Pamphilj.^'  Using 
Giustiniani  and  Del  Monte  as  examples.  Ago  makes  the 
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point  that  collectors  identified  with  their  collections.^*’  Like 
Benedetto  Pompili Ij,  many  of  the  collectors  in  this  list  are 
cardinals;  these  men  formed  a particnlar  patronage  gronp 
in  the  papal  city  that  nsed  material  cnltnre  to  define  their 
identities.^'  I argne  that  Cardinal  Flavio  Chigi  might  have 
offered  a specific  precedent  for  Pamphilj’s  formation  of  a 
collection  privileging  still-life  paintings.  Althongh  still-life 
paintings  had  been  on  the  Roman  market  since  at  least 
1600,  in  mid-centnry  they  still  represented  a small  per- 
centage of  most  noble  collections;  thns,  Chigi’s  collection 
stands  ont  as  a forernnner.  Borghese,  Harris,  and  I all  sng- 
gest  the  possibility  that  Cardinal  Pamphilj  in  tnrn  might 
have  provided  a model — in  his  dnal  interests  of  mnsic  and 
collecting  and  in  some  of  the  specific  mnsicians  and  artists 
he  hired — for  his  yonnger  peers.  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni 
and  Prince  Francesco  Maria  Rnspoli.  Harris  argnes  that 
Ottoboni  and  Rnspoli  np  staged  their  model  when  Handel 
gravitated  to  their  circles  and  commentators  in  the  1710s 
overlooked  Pamphilj’s  mnsical  patronage  bnt  mnses  that 
the  older  Pamphilj  might  not  have  minded  taking  a back 
seat  to  his  yonnger  proteges.  Despite  Pamphilj’s  confor- 
mity to  an  existing  patronage  model,  the  combination  of 
his  choices  resnlted  in  a nniqne  identity,  something  that  is 
true  of  conrse  for  all  patrons. 

A Collective  Biography  of  Cardinal  Benedetto 
Pampiiili 

What  began  as  a patronage  stndy  has  evolved  into 
something  more,  a collective  biography.  Several  essays 
move  beyond  the  issnes  of  patronage,  collecting,  and  con- 
snmption  to  consider  other  aspects  of  Benedetto  Pamphilj  : 
his  character,  the  events  in  his  life,  his  interests  and  pas- 
sions, and  even  his  ideas  abont  love.  As  is  often  trne  of 
biography,  the  portrait  that  has  emerged  is  complex  and 
even  contradictory.  At  one  moment  Pamphilj  appears 
determined  and  focnsed,  at  another  diffident  and  apa- 
thetic. He  is  at  once  central  to  the  papal  conrt,  yet  absent 
from  its  significant  events;  ever  present,  yet  insignificant; 
connected  to  the  key  fignres  of  his  day,  yet  somewhat 
peripheral.  Despite  the  inconsistencies,  or  perhaps  becanse 
of  them,  the  anthors’  varied  approaches  and  conclnsions 
offer  deep  insights  into  Pamphilj  as  a hnman  being. 


Two  papers  in  particnlar  present  a contradiction  of 
character.  In  analyzing  the  yonng  Pamphilj’s  edncation 
at  the  Jesnit  Collegio  Romano,  Pani  Grendler  snggests 
that  he  was  a man  of  exceptional  preparation  and  notable 
intelligence.  While  acknowledging  that  Pamphilj’s  pedi- 
gree might  have  connted  in  his  favor,  Grendler  makes 
the  point  that  few  stndents  advanced  to  the  level  that 
Pamphilj  did.  In  1673,  Pamphilj  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
best  stndents  by  presenting  a formal  dispntation  of  “all 
of  Philosophy;”  and  in  1676  he  was  allowed  to  perform 
the  “General  Acts,”  which  was  a rigorons  dispntation  con- 
cerning theology.  Two  weeks  later  he  received  a doctorate 
of  philosophy  and  theology.  Snch  academic  snccess  sng- 
gests a hardworking,  intelligent,  and  perhaps  ambitions 
individnal,  someone  who  intended  to  make  his  mark  in 
his  destined  career  in  the  Chnrch.  James  Weiss’s  essay 
takes  np  where  Grendler  ends,  bnt  what  he  finds  is  nnex- 
pected:  Pamphilj’s  yonthfnl  promise  seems  to  have  gone 
nnfnlfilled.  Pamphilj  did  indeed  become  a cardinal,  in 
1681,  thanks  to  the  system  of  “paying  back  the  hat.”^** 
His  great-nncle  Innocent  X had  created  Benedetto  Odes- 
calchi  a cardinal;  now  it  was  the  tnrn  of  Odescalchi  as 
Pope  Innocent  XI  to  raise  his  benefactor’s  relative  to  the 
Sacred  College.  With  a more  critical  eye  than  Montalto, 
Weiss  examines  Pamphilj’s  posts  in  the  Cnria  in  the  con- 
text of  the  major  religions  and  political  issnes  and  events 
that  occnrred  dnring  Pamphilj’s  forty-nine  years  as  a car- 
dinal. He  conclndes  that  Pamphilj  did  not  hold  decisive 
positions,  instead  performing  honorific  ones,  and  “stood 
apart  from  every  major  political  or  religions  qnestion  fac- 
ing the  papacy.”^’  Nevertheless,  Weiss  does  argne  that  he 
was  effective  in  some  positions:  papal  legate  in  Bologna, 
cardinal  protector  of  the  papal  port  of  Civitavecchia,  and 
archpriest  of  Saint  John  Lateran.  It  seems  that  mnch  of 
his  energies  were  spent  on  cnltnral  pnrsnits.  In  focnsing  on 
patronage.  Cardinal  Pamphilj  was  fnlfilling  the  nnofficial 
dnty  of  his  office  of  creating  a magnificent  satellite  conrt 
that  bnrnished  the  repntation  of  the  papacy  and,  in  his 
patronage  activities  at  Saint  John  Lateran,  he  was  fnlfill- 
ing the  role  of  a cardinal  as  a benefactor  of  the  Chnrch. 
Althongh  the  seeming  disconnect  between  his  formation 
and  career  cannot  be  fnlly  reconciled,  both  anthors  proffer 
insights  into  onr  snbject  and  contribnte  to  onr  pictnre  of 
Pamphilj  as  a mnltifaceted  individnal. 
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Several  authors  probe  Benedetto  Pamphilj’s  char- 
acter from  differing  perspectives  and  sources,  but  all 
reach  a similar  conclusion:  He  was  a man  of  deeply  felt 
sentiments.  Weiss  analyzes  the  major  contemporary 
source — Count  Orazio  d’Elci’s  description  of  Cardinal 
Pamphilj  in  his  Relatione  della  Corte  di  Roma  (1699) — as 
well  as  other  notices  that  offer  glimpses  into  his  charac- 
ter. He  evokes  a magnanimous  cardinal  and  a man  who 
is  sensitive,  melancholic,  diffident,  and  even  indolent 
while  endearingly  vivacious  and  cheeky.  He  points  to  one 
particular  moment  in  d’Elci  as  the  source  of  the  cardi- 
nal’s profound  feelings:  the  death  of  his  mother.  After  she 
passed  away  in  1681,  Pamphilj  underwent  a change  in 
character,  from  a vivacious  young  man  who  participated 
in  public  entertainments  and  pursued  love,  to  someone 
plagued  by  melancholy,  someone  who  had  removed  him- 
self from  earthly  delights  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  spiritual  concerns.  I would  argue  that  the  timing  is 
notable.  The  year  of  his  mother’s  death  is  the  same  one  in 
which  he  became  a cardinal.  Might  this  reported  change 
in  character  have  had  something  to  do  with  a new  sense 
of  adulthood  and  probity  that  coincided  with  his  mother’s 
death  and  his  new  position  in  Roman  society? 

D’Elci  asserts  that  the  cardinal  is  “living  at  present  in 
great  Devotion.”^’  Although  he  was  referring  to  the  car- 
dinal’s change  in  lifestyle  in  1681,  he  wrote  this  in  1699. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  Pamphilj  continued  to  eschew  “all 
his  Divertisements”  nearly  two  decades  after  his  mother’s 
death?^^  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  reclusive  and  abste- 
mious character  with  what  we  know  of  his  patronage  of  the 
arts?  The  essays  on  his  musical  patronage  furnish  evidence 
that  puts  into  question  d’Elci’s  assertion.  Harris  acknowl- 
edges that  the  lyrics  of  Hendel,  non  può  mia  musa  seem  to 
imply  that  “. . .the  composer  had  brought  his  [Pamphilj’s] 
muse  back  to  life  after  it  had  fallen  silent”  but  neverthe- 
less concludes:  “Although  it  may  be,  as  d’Elci  states,  that 
Pamphilj  had  given  up  public  diversions,  he  continued 
writing  oratorios  and  cantatas  without  any  discernible 
hiatus  before  1707.  That  is,  his  poetic  imagination,  based 
on  the  texts  that  survive,  did  not  need  reawakening.”^^ 
Nigito,  in  her  essay  on  Carlo  Erancesco  Cesarini  and 
Pamphilj’s  conversazioni^  reinforces  the  point;  music  was 
a constant  presence  in  the  cardinal’s  life,  and  Cesarini 
played  a major  part  in  it  for  four  decades.  The  collective 


evidence  and  interpretations  of  Pamphilj’s  life  suggest 
that  we  cannot  read  d’Elci’s  statements  without  a criti- 
cal eye.  Eurthermore,  a broader  historical  perspective  may 
offer  some  context  for  the  apparent  contradictions  and  a 
possible  avenue  for  further  study  of  Pamphilj’s  charac- 
ter and  patronage.  In  analyzing  the  Camerino  in  Palazzo 
Earnese,  with  Annibale  Carracci’s  The  Choice  of  Hercules 
(ca.  1596)  and  other  Herculean  scenes,  Ophur  Mansour 
has  recently  illuminated  the  delicate  balance  between 
the  “persons”  of  the  cardinal  in  post-Tridentine  Rome, 
at  once  secular  prince  and  apostolic  successor. By  ana- 
lyzing the  Hercules  paintings  commissioned  by  Cardinal 
Odoardo  Earnese  within  the  context  of  three  texts  about 
the  role  of  cardinals,  he  argues  that  cardinals,  in  particu- 
lar ones  from  noble  houses,  had  to  mediate  between  the 
seemingly  conflicting  roles  of  nobility  and  wealth,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  piety  and  poverty,  on  the  other.  Yet,  Man- 
sour  concludes  that  these  roles  shared  the  common  goal 
of  attaining  personal  virtue  and  essentially  “...were  com- 
patible and  mutually  reinforcing.”’^’  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  century,  it  seems  that  Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj 
still  embodied  such  apparent  contradictions  of  character, 
thought,  and  action,  but  if  we  listen  to  his  poetry,  he  too 
emerged  virtuous. 

What  better  ending  than  a foray  into  love?  The  con- 
temporary D’Elci  implies  that  as  a youth  Benedetto  did 
pursue  love,  but  what  this  means — ^what  he  thought  about 
love — is  open  to  speculation.  A few  of  the  contributors 
bravely  take  up  the  issue.  Raising  the  point,  Weiss  notes 
the  rumors  of  Pamphilj’s  love  intrigues  with  young  ladies 
as  well  as  his  camaraderie  with  “a  coterie  of  prelates  and 
aristocrats  where  same-sex  attractions  were  acknowledged 
in  coded  fashion.”^'’  Harris  has  illuminated  the  issue  in 
her  groundbreaking  work  on  Handel’s  relationship  with 
Pamphilj;  in  the  present  study,  she  revisits  the  theme  in 
the  specific  imagery  of  rebirth  in  Pamphilj’s  text  for  Hen- 
del,  non  può  mia  musa,  as  well  as  in  his  other  lyrics,  all 
of  which  were  set  by  Handel.  Arguing  that  Pamphilj’s 
pastoral  texts  are  reflections  of  their  author  (as  was  often 
true  in  the  characteristically  ambiguous  pastoral),  Har- 
ris probes  their  imagery  to  conjure  in  a most  subtle  way 
the  synergetic  relationship  between  Pamphilj  and  Handel. 
The  composer  and  his  beautiful  music  are  at  once  an 
inspiration  and  a temptation,  yet  the  patron  ultimately 
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20  retains  his  probity  and  his  composnre.  In  expressing  the 
presentation  of  a choice,  the  exercise  of  jndgnient,  and 
the  nltimate  selection  of  rectitnde,  the  lyrics  written  by 
Pamphilj  fnnction  in  a similarly  self-reflective  manner  as 
Cardinal  Farnese’s  Hercules  paintings  in  his  Camerino^ 
retnrning  ns  to  the  complex  natnre  of  the  cardinal.  What 
differentiates  the  respective  cases  of  Pamphilj  and  Farnese 
is  that  the  former  was  also  the  anthor.  It  seems  that  only 
a man  possessing  great  depth  and  range  of  emotion  conld 
have  written  snch  snbtly  evocative  lyrics,  ones  that  Handel 
matched  with  eqnally  snggestive  mnsic. 

Vernon  Hyde  Minor  teases  ont  aspects  of  Pamphilj ’s 
character  by  considering  what  his  membership  in  the 
Arcadian  Academy  might  snggest  abont  him,  describing 
him  as  “...a  generons,  jndicions,  measnred,  congenial, 
and — if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  verse — tender  and  some- 
times melancholic  poet,  patron  of  the  arts,  and  Arcadian 
shepherd.”^-  In  this  milien  Pamphilj  not  only  wrote  abont 
the  pastoral,  bnt  he  embodied  it  by  assnming  the  iden- 
tity of  a shepherd.  Minor  describes,  throngh  the  condnit  of 
poststrnctnralist  langnage,  the  Arcadian  Academy  as  a site 
of  disconrse:  “All  that  means  is  both  concretely  the  Arca- 
dian Academy  and  somewhat  more  abstractly  the  idea  of 
Arcadia  can  be  seen  as  nodal  points  in  a complex  web  of 
relationships  and  interconnections  in  terms  of  ideas,  his- 
tory, and  society,  along  with  literary,  mnsical,  and  artistic 
traditions,  and — most  significantly  for  snch  a theorist  as 
Michel  Foncanlt — power.’’’’'^^'  And  like  Harris,  Minor  inter- 
prets the  pastoral  mode  as  imbned  with  mnltiple  and 
even  competing  meanings,  which  reflect  the  reality  of 
eighteenth-centnry  Rome  while  simnltaneonsly  masking 
it.  According  to  the  tradition  originating  in  Antiqnity,  one 
element  in  this  complex  web  is  the  acceptability  of  same- 
sex  attractions;  Arcadia  is  a place  of  love  and  innocence 
and,  as  snch,  it  is  free  from  jndgment.  In  conjnring  this 
site  of  disconrse,  and  introdncing  Pamphilj’s  poetry  into 
it.  Minor  evokes  notions  of  Pamphilj’s  desires  and  associa- 
tions with  love  while  avoiding  declarative  interpretations. 

Minor’s  identification  of  the  Arcadian  Academy  as  a 
site  of  cnltnral  reform  opens  fnrther  avennes  for  inqniry 
into  the  role  of  Benedetto  Pamphilj  in  late  Baroqne  cnl- 
tnre.  Elisabetta  Graziosi,  in  Italy\s  Eighteenth  Century^ 
also  presents  the  Arcadian  Academy  as  a progressive  insti- 


tntion.^'  She  argnes  that  the  Arcadians  challenged  gender 
norms  by  admitting  women  on  a regnlar  basis,  which 
in  tnrn  stimnlated  the  pnblication  of  poetry  by  female 
anthors  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  As  the 
first  academy  to  take  the  “modernizing  leap”  of  admit- 
ting female  members,^”  it  set  off  “a  domino  effect  in  other 
academies  and  other  editorial  enterprises.”^’  What  did 
Benedetto  Pamphilj  think  abont  the  reform  of  cnltnre  and 
abont  the  place  of  women  in  society?  Was  he  merely  a 
witness  to  these  reformist  ideas,  or  a snpporter?  Pamphilj 
was  also  associated  with  a second  enlightened  enterprise 
in  Rome,  the  world  of  scientific  inqniry.  Althongh  De 
Marchi  rejects  an  interpretation  of  Gnercino’s  Endymion 
as  proof  of  the  Pamphilj  family’s  snpport  for  scientific 
advances,  noting  in  particnlar  Innocent  X’s  aversion  to 
snch  ideas,  there  is  enongh  evidence  to  connect  the  papal 
nephews  (if  not  the  pope)  to  scientific  inqniry  (their  level 
of  engagement,  however,  remains  to  be  determined). 
Camillo,  Giovanni  Battista,  and  Benedetto  all  owned  tele- 
scopes, as  De  Marchi  notes,  and  Mercantini  shows  that 
Benedetto  also  acqnired  scientific  books  and  was  associ- 
ated with  Giovanni  Ginstino  Ciampini,  the  fonnder  of  a 
scientific  academy  in  Rome.  Althongh  it  wonld  be  prema- 
tnre  to  interpret  the  significance  of  Benedetto  Pamphilj’s 
association  with  these  progressive  elements  in  society, 
the  issne  merits  fnrther  investigation.  Bnt,  first,  there  is 
mnch  to  learn  abont  Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj  and  late 
Baroqne  Rome  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
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The  Four  Rivers  Fountain:  Art  and  Building  Technology  in  Pamphilj  Rome 
Maria  Grazia  D ’Amelio  and  Tod  A.  Marder 


Among  a previous  generation  of  Roman  Baroque  scholars 
it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  patronage  of  Innocent 
X Pamphilj  (1644-55)  was  less  ambitious  than  that  of 
his  predecessors.  With  this  postulate  came  the  notion  that 
during  the  Pamphilj  years,  particularly  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  Barberini  pontificate,  commissions 
to  Gianlorenzo  Bernini  were  avoided  to  favor  Francesco 
Borromini,  Alessandro  Algardi,  and  others.’  These  gen- 
eralizations are  now  seen  to  have  limited  merit  in  view 
of  the  full  evidence,  and  this  is  nowhere  better  demon- 
strated than  in  the  example  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  all 
Pamphilj  contributions  to  the  city  of  Rome,  Bernini’s  Four 
Rivers  Fountain  (1647-51,  fig.1.1).  This  paper  will  argue 
that  Bernini’s  fountain,  although  frequently  studied  and 
analyzed,  deserves  renewed  admiration  for  the  subtlety  of 
its  design  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  execution.  Moreover, 
that  Innocent  X himself  was  intimately  involved  in  its  cre- 
ation serves  to  correct  suspicions  of  his  lack  of  ambition  in 
the  public  spheres  of  monumental  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. In  the  case  of  the  Four  Rivers  Fountain^  we  believe 
that  the  combined  achievement  of  pope  and  artist  can 
be  newly  appreciated  if  seen  through  lenses  focused  less 
on  modern  iconographic  interpretation  than  on  contem- 
porary documents,  sources,  and  other  securely  identified 
contexts.  Other  papers  in  this  volume  demonstrate  that 


similar  methods  reveal  many  similarly  unsuspected 
aspects  of  Pamphilj  art. 


Fig.  1.1:  Gianlorenzo  ^eraini.,  Four  Rivers  Fountain.,  1647-51. 
Travertine,  marble,  and  granite.  Piazza  Navona,  Rome 
(photograph  provided  by  Tod  A.  Marder) 
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Fig.  1.2:  Aerial 


view 


of  Piazza  Navona,  with  Bernini’s  Four  Rivers  Fountain  at  center 


(photograph  provided  by  photo  collection,  Rutgers  University) 


Bernini’s  Four  Rivers  Fountain  on  Piazza  Navona  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicnons  monuments  of  the  Baroque 
era.  It  is  also  perhaps  the  most  enduring  image  of  Pam- 
philj  patronage  in  Rome.  Innocent  X initiated  the  work 
with  the  expressed  desire,  reported  in  an  avviso  of  1645, 
to  increase  the  supply  of  water  to  Piazza  Navona,  “where 
a marvelous  ensemble  would  appear  con  le  machine^ 
with  the  intention  of  greatly  ennobling  the  city”  (fig. 
1.2).  Indeed,  by  the  time  word  came  via  the  avviso^  the 
papal  chamberlain  had  given  orders  to  bring  an  enhanced 
water  supply  from  the  Acqua  Vergine,  under  the  direction 
of  “Francesco  Borromino  Architetto.”  (We  know  that  he 
brought  two  conduits,  each  delivering  an  oncia  of  water 
to  the  central  fountain.)  Bernini’s  son  and  biographer 
Domenico  writes  that  Innocent  X then  “ordered  various 
designs  from  the  best  architects  in  Rome,”  excluding  Ber- 
nini; and,  examining  each  one,  the  Pope  praised  them  all 
but  chose  none.  Borromini’s  friend,  the  guidebook  author 
Fioravante  Martinelli,  records  in  the  years  1661  to  1663: 


This  chirograph  has 
never  been  recovered.  How- 
ever, Martinelli  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  information 
was  then  conveyed  to  Ber- 
nini on  the  order  of  Donna 
Olimpia  Maidalchini  (Inno- 
cent’s sister-in-law)  and 
that  it  was  “implemented  in 
his  [Bernini’s]  design  in  the 
form  one  now  sees.”^ 

Elsewhere,  the  process 
by  which  Bernini  eventu- 
ally gained  the  commission 
has  been  proposed.^  Here,  we  need  only  recall  the  contem- 
porary accounts  by  which,  either  through  the  infamous 
Olimpia  Maidalchini  or  the  participation  of  Prince  Nic- 
colò Ludovisi,  the  pope  was  led  to  discover  an  elaborate 


Fig.  1.3:  Francesco  Borromini,  project  for  restoring  the  obelisk 
from  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  1647.  Graphite  on  paper. 
BAV,  Vat.  Lat.  11258,  f.  198  (photograph  provided  by  the 
Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana) 


By  means  of  a chirograph  Innocent  X 
gave  the  middle  fountain  to  Cav.  Bor- 
romini, who  arranged  for  the  water,  and 
he  invented  [scoprì)  the  idea  of  bringing 
the  obelisk  there  and  embellishing  it 
with  a pedestal  and  shells  on  which  four 
historiated  reliefs  would  be  carved,  and 
with  four  of  the  most  famous  rivers  of 
the  world,  and  with  other  decorations 
[specified]  by  Padre  Virgilio  Spada. 
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Fig.  1.4:  Method  for  carting  stone  using  horses  and  buffalo. 
After  Nicola  Zabaglia,  Castelli,  e ponti  di  maestro  Niccola 
Zabaglia  con  alcune  ingegnose  pratiche. . . (Rome:  Niccolò 
e Marco  Pagliarini,  1743)  (photograph  provided  by  Maria 
Grazia  D ’Amelio) 

model  of  Bernini’s  scheme,  whereupon  he  declared  that 
one  cannot  see  a Bernini  design  without  wishing  imme- 
diately to  execute  it.^  Putting  aside  the  issues  that  may  be 
apocryphal  in  these  accounts,  it  is  clear  that  Innocent  X 
inspired  the  construction  of  the  fountain,  and  this  is  why 
it  deserves  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  indicator  of 
Pamphilj  patronage. 

Although  the  documents  are  not  explicit  in  this  regard, 
circumstances  suggest  that  it  was  Innocent  X’s  idea  to 
crown  the  fountain  with  the  obelisk  from  the  Circus  of 
Maxentius  (then  known  as  the  Circus  of  Caracalla)  along 
the  Via  Appia.  Giovanni  Battista  Pamphilj,  the  future 
pope,  was  born  on  Piazza  Navona  and  was  surely  familiar 
with  its  heritage  as  a stadium.  Reconstructions  of  Piazza 
Navona  as  it  looked  in  ancient  Roman  times  were  envi- 
sioned by  famous  antiquarians  like  Pirro  Ligorio,  Antonio 
Lafréry,  and  Giacomo  Lauro,  whose  graphic  representa- 
tions were  commonly  known.  Educated  at  the  Collegio 
Romano,  class  of  1592,  Pamphilj  also  would  have  been 


acquainted  with  the  sixteenth-century  plan  to  re-erect 
the  broken  obelisk  from  the  Via  Appia,  precisely  here. 
Whether  this  scheme  teased  Thomas  Howard,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  to  imagine  such  a reconstruction  in  England  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Around  1637,  he  flirted  with  the 
idea  of  shipping  the  obelisk  home  in  pieces.  The  Roman 
antiquarians  certainly  had  paid  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  obelisk  lying  in  pieces  along  Via  Appia.  Reconstruc- 
tions of  the  obelisk  had  been  proposed  in  situ,  at  least  on 
paper,  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  the 
Anonimo  Magliabecchiano,  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  Her- 
vaert  von  Hohenberg.^  There  is  good  reason,  therefore, 
to  believe  that  Innocent  X would  have  relished  the  idea 
of  finally  bringing  a monumental  relic  of  imperial  Rome 
to  his  family  doorstep  on  Piazza  Navona.*’  Like  a perfect 
storm,  the  long  attention  of  the  architects  toward  this  glo- 
rious trophy  of  imperial  hegemony  over  the  peoples  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  dreams  of  the  utopian  archaeologists 
like  Lauro,  and  the  presence  of  the  Pamphilj  family  anx- 
ious to  establish  its  Roman  bona  fides  no  doubt  inspired 
the  Pope  to  action. 

Borromini’s  study  of  the  six  pieces  of  the  obelisk  in 
situ,  accompanied  by  a full  complement  of  measurements 
and  the  means  to  calculate  their  weights,  is  well  published 
(fig.  1.3).  It  demonstrates  a seriousness  of  purpose  that 
outstripped  the  missions  of  his  predecessors,  and  soon  the 
pieces  would  be  carted  or  hauled  to  the  center  of  Rome.’ 
On  July  9,  1648,  the  smallest  pieces  of  the  obelisk,  weigh- 
ing from  six  to  eight  tons,  were  each  brought  to  Piazza 
Navona  on  carts  drawn  by  four  pairs  of  buffalo  using  the 
equipment  that  Nicola  Zabaglia  later  illustrated  in  the 


Fig.  1.5:  Method  for  transporting  heavy  stone  using  a sledge. 
After  Nicola  Zabaglia,  Castelli,  e ponti  di  mae.stro  Niccola 
Zabaglia  con  alcune  ingegnose  pratiche. . . (Rome:  Niccolò 
e Marco  Pagliarini,  1743)  (photograph  provided  by  Maria 
Grazia  D ’Amelio) 
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Fig.  1.6:  Francesco  Borromini,  project  for  the  Fonr  7?trer.v 
Fountain^  1647.  Graphite  on  paper.  BAV,  Vat.  Lat.  11258, 
f.  200r  (photograph  provided  by  the  Biblioteca  Apostolica 

Vaticana) 

eighteenth  centnry  (fig.  1.4).  The  heavier  pieces,  weigh- 
ing between  eleven  and  thirty  tons,  were  dragged  into  the 
city  “per  terra  a poco  a poco”  on  wooden  sledges  with  the 
help  of  cables,  winches,  and  fonr  horses.  Tracks  were  nsed 
both  to  avoid  slippage  and  damage  to  the  stones  as  well  as 
to  the  sections  of  paving  traversed  by  the  path  chosen  to 
arrive  at  Piazza  Navona.  The  method  is  again  illnstrated 
for  ns  by  Zabaglia  (fig.  1.5).  In  this  case,  the  process  took 
approximately  two  months  to  complete.  Progress  was  rela- 
tively rapid  over  Via  Appia  bnt  mnch  slower  along  the 
narrow  roads  of  the  city  center.^'  Two  blocks  of  the  original 
pedestal  were  also  bronght  to  Piazza  Navona,  along  with 
the pyrarnidion  (the  pyramidal  capstone  of  the  obelisk). 
The  capstone  was  so  serionsly  deteriorated  that  it  was 
replaced  almost  entirely  with  matching  granite  that  was 
incised  with  the  same  hieroglyphs  seen  on  the  original.  ’ 


The  technology  of  transporting  these  massive  stones 
of  the  red  granite  obelisk  to  Piazza  Navona  had  been 
popnlarized  in  Domenico  Fontana’s  famous  volnme  Della 
trasportatione  deWobelisco  vaticano  et  delle  fabriche  di 
Nostro  Signore  papa  Sisto  V (Rome,  1590),  pnblished 
after  Fontana  had  carried  ont  the  relocation  of  the  Vatican 
obelisk,  which  still  stands  on  Piazza  San  Pietro.  Fontana 
also  re-erected  three  other  ancient  obelisks  at  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  Saint  John  Lateran,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
He  was  a great  engineer,  as  was  his  kinsman  and  sncces- 
sor  Carlo  Maderno.  These  men,  like  Borromini,  had  come 
from  the  grand  tradition  of  stonecntters  near  Ticino,  in 
modern  Switzerland.  From  this  heritage,  it  mnst  have 
seemed  inevitable  to  Borromini,  and  perhaps  to  others, 
that  he  wonld  be  responsible  for  a fonntain  that  wonld 
featnre  the  obelisk  relocated  from  the  Circns  of  Maxen- 
tins.  Bnt  this  was  not  to  be.  If  we  compare  his  scheme  for 


Fig.  1.7:  Gianlorenzo  Bernini  (?),  model  for  die  Four  Rivers 
Fountain.,  1647.  Wood,  terracotta,  gilt,  and  paint,  h:  195  cm. 
Gollection  Eredi  Bernini,  Rome  (photograph  provided  by  Eredi 

Bernini) 
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Fig.  1.8:  Gianlorenzo  ^eraini.,  Four  Rivers  Fountain 


seen 


from  above,  1647-51.  Travertine, 


marble,  and  granite  (photograph  provided  by  Tod  A.  Marder) 


incorporating  the  huge  ancient  spire  on  the  fountain  with, 
on  the  other  hand,  a surviving  model  by  Bernini  (one  of 
a number  of  preparatory  schemes  by  him),  we  can  better 
understand  the  reasons  for  the  shift  in  responsibility  (figs. 
1.6-1. 7).’“  Whether  at  Saint  Peter’s,  Saint  John  Lateran, 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  or  Piazza  del  Popolo,  Domenico 
Fontana  always  employed  a simple  pedestal  base  for  the 
obelisks  he  erected  for  Sixtus  V between  1586  and  1590, 
and  so  did  Borromini. 

This  is  exactly  where  Bernini  radically  departed 
from  tradition.  Instead  of  employing  Borromini’s  prosaic 
and  traditional  solution  to  the  base,  Bernini  engaged  in 
a vigorous  display  of  sculptural  pyrotechnics  that  would 
have  commanded  immediate  attention  from  those  who 
would  commission  the  work  and  imagine  it  seen  against 
the  fagade  of  Palazzo  Pamphilj.  Bernini  metaphorically 
crushed  and  crumbled  the  form  of  the  pedestal,  recon- 
stituting it  as  a monumental  four-legged  support  whose 
surfaces  were  made  to  look  like  they  have  been  yanked 
abruptly  from  the  earth  itself.  On  each  of  these  four  trav- 
ertine legs,  Bernini  posed  an  animated  human  figure 
carved  to  colossal  proportions  to  personify  one  of  the  four 
major  rivers  of  each  of  the  four  continents  of  the  world: 
the  Danube  (Europe),  the  Nile  (Africa),  the  Ganges 
(Asia),  and  the  Platte  (America).  The  personifications  and 
their  rocky  environment  were  elaborated  with  animals,  sea 


life,  and  exotic  plant  materials 
as  a microcosm  of  the  earthly 
realm. 

In  a previously  unex- 
plained passage  from  the 
biography  of  his  father, 
Domenico  Bernini  wrote  that 
the  conception  of  the  fountain’s 
rocky  base  was  “unimaginable 
but  for  those  who  actually  saw 
it  executed.’”'  To  be  sure,  in 
accounts  of  impressive  engi- 
neering feats  this  statement  is 
a figure  of  speech.  Domenico 
Bernini,  Filippo  Baldinucci, 
and  later  Carlo  Fontana  used 
nearly  the  same  words  to 
describe  Bernini’s  achievement 
at  the  Scala  Regia  (1663-66),  where  he  had  to  tunnel 
under  the  Sala  Regia,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Sis- 
tine  and  Pauline  Chapels,  in  order  to  make  a path  for  the 
staircase  that  is  the  main  ceremonial  entrance  to  the  Vati- 
can Palace.'^  However,  topos  or  not,  the  invocation  of  the 
expression  calls  attention  to  a feature  of  the  composition 
at  Piazza  Navona  to  which  our  modern  literature  gives 
little  notice.  In  truth,  art  historians  have  devoted  no  atten- 
tion to  the  technical  difficulty  posed  by  the  composition 
of  the  travertine  base  (fig.  1.8).  Although  we  generally 
recognize  that  Bernini  fashioned  the  quarried  stone  to 
look  like  natural  rock,  we  have  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  operation  gobbled  up  a third  of  the  cost  of  a 
commission,  which  also  separately  required  the  transport, 
repair,  and  hoisting  of  an  ancient  obelisk."* 

There  were  apparently  two  distinct  and  exceptional 
aspects  of  the  execution  of  the  fountain’s  base.  One  per- 
tained to  the  carving  of  individual  details,  and  the  other 
involved  the  carving  of  larger  sections  of  travertine  whose 
principal  function  was  to  provide  structural  support  for 
the  ensemble.  In  the  first  category  there  are  the  payment 
documents  just  cited.  These  are  normally  boring  regis- 
ters of  work  accomplished  and  compensated,  but  which 
here  by  contrast  the  documents  record  the  fatica  estrema 
and  gran  difficoltà  required  of  the  stonecutters.  The  rea- 
son is  clear:  these  men  were  required  to  carve  out  of  the 
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Fig.  1.9:  Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  Four  Rivers  Fountain.,  west  face, 
detail  of  snake  and  horse,  1647-51.  Travertine,  marble,  and 
granite  (photograph  provided  by  Tod  A.  Marder) 


stone  matrix  most  of  the  plants  and  animals  on  the  base 
rather  than  separately  to  be  later  attached  to  the  whole. 
As  a resnlt,  we  shonld  not  read  these  entries  as  complaints. 
They  were  terse  statements  of  fact  to  jnstify  extraordinary 
effort  and  expense  to  realize  Bernini’s  vision. 

Among  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  procednre 
is  the  record  of  a serpente  di  lunghezza  palmi  20  in  circa 
canale  formando  molti  giri  viene  ad  essere  la  maggior  parte 
.spiccato. In  this  notice  we  recognize  payment  for  the 
snake  that  conspicnonsly  writhes  below  the  base  of  the 
obelisk  facing  the  chnrch  of  Sant’ Agnese  in  Agone.  The 
coiling  animal  has  been  largely  carved  ont  of  the  same 
piece  of  stone  on  which  it  is  poised  (fig.  1.9).  On  the  same 
side  of  the  fonntain,  a horse  rears  from  the  basin,  its  body 
hewn  from  the  layers  of  travertine  whose  horizontal  seams 
are  visible  across  its  chest  and  match  the  seams  of  rocks 
to  either  side  of  the  animal.  These  traces  reveal  that  the 
body  of  the  horse,  which  appears  to  be  freestanding,  was 


carved  from  the  same  pile  of  stone  that  composes  the  rocks 
to  either  side  of  its  rearing  presence,  althongh  attachments 
were  made  for  the  forefeet,  neck,  and  head.'"  Similar  hori- 
zontal seams  between  the  layers  of  travertine  that  compose 
the  fonntain’s  base  can  be  seen  to  rnn  across  parts  of  the 
lion  (located  on  the  side  opposite  the  horse)  and  the  veg- 
etation next  to  it.  As  Peter  Rockwell  has  pointed  ont,  the 
carving  of  natnral  forms,  whether  animals  or  plants,  is 
extremely  challenging  in  the  porons  material  of  travertine, 
whose  pits  and  holes  can  easily  catch  the  scnlptor’s  tools 
and  spoil  the  delicacy  of  the  work.  This  is  why  certain 
forms,  like  plant  leaves,  do  not  extend  from  one  horizontal 
block  of  the  stone  to  another  above  or  below  it:  the  stone  is 
too  nnpredictable  for  the  scnlptor  to  have  efficiently  man- 
aged these  overlapping  featnres.''’  To  be  snre,  some  parts 
of  the  fonntain  were  attached  to  the  ensemble  with  iron 
tie-rods,  bnt  the  majority  of  them  were  carved  integrally 
from  the  larger  layers  of  stone. 

The  second  challenge  in  the  execntion  of  the  base 
pertained  to  the  arrangement  and  articnlation  of  the 
travertine  itself.  The  formal  genesis  of  the  rocky  base, 
or  scogliera.,  appears  in  a well-pnblished  drawing  now 
at  Leipzig  (fig.  1.10).’  In  this  series  of  sketches  Bernini 
experimented  with  the  arrangement  of  the  qnarried  blocks 
as  if  they  were  flowers  in  a vase.  Colorfnl  accents  are 
tried  in  varions  combinations  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the 


Fig.  1.10:  Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
base  for  the  Four  Rivers  Fountain.,  1647.  Pen  and  ink  on 
paper.  Mnsenrn  der  Bildenden  Kiinste,  Leipzig,  inv.  7907r 
(photograph  provided  by  the  Mnsenrn  der  Bildenden  Kiinste) 
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whole.  Thus,  although  the  base  is  usually  compared  to  a 
qiiadrifons  arch,  like  the  Arch  of  Janus  in  Rome,  and  the 
comparison  is  useful,  Rernini’s  principal  concern  appears 
to  be  the  composition  of  an  a-tectonic  mass.  We  propose 
that  the  graphic  process  begins  conceptually  with  con- 
cerns for  load  and  support  and  how  those  forces  might 
be  defeated  visually.  The  reality  is  that  for  strength  and 
resilience  the  travertine  had  to  be  laid  horizontally,  as  it 
was  formed  in  the  quarries.'^'  Experimenting  with  cor- 
belled units  and  trabeation,  Rernini  proceeded  to  break 
and  rebreak,  tilt  and  shift  stone  shapes,  fracturing  solid 
masses  and  eviscerating  all  sense  of  the  blocks  as  a power- 
ful composite  architrave  bearing  the  weight  of  the  obelisk. 
This  relentless  stratification  of  horizontal  and  diagonal 
forms  serves  to  destabilize  the  appearance  of  the  blocks. 
They  seem  ready  to  collapse  at  any  moment. 

These  acrobatics  were  noted  by  Domenico  Rernini, 
who  observed  how  “all  of  the  pieces  of  the  scoglio  were 
joined  using  dovetailed  inserts  in  such  a way  that  they 
composed  a very  tight,  resilient  mass  [tenacissima  lega- 
tura) T In  this  case  Domenico  was  not  well  informed:  the 
analysis  conducted  by  Peter  Rockwell  during  the  conser- 
vation campaign  of  2007  has  shown  that  there  is  only  one 
place  where  a dovetailed  joint  was  used — under  the  statue 
of  the  Rio  della  Plata.  All  other  joints  were  made  using 
the  standard  iron  tie  rods,  which  were  inserted  into  the 
stone  then  covered  with  replacement  stone  (as  is  usual  in 
marble  or  travertine  carving)  or  with  a malleable  mixture 
of  travertine,  concrete,  and  a binder  painted  the  color  of 
travertine.  (We  warmly  thank  sculptor  Peter  Rockwell 
and  architect  Annamaria  Pandolfi  of  the  Istituto  Cen- 
trale per  il  Restauro,  respectively,  for  much  advice  and 
permission  to  visit  the  monument  during  its  restoration.) 
Nevertheless,  Domenico’s  point  is  well  taken.  It  is  the 
visual  impression  of  tightly  bound  stones  that  creates  the 
technological  reality  that  supports  the  obelisk. 

In  the  Leipzig  drawing,  Rernini  simulates  the  con- 
struction process  and  begins  to  resolve  the  form  of  the 
structure.  Regular  blocks  have  been  carved  to  produce 
a calculated  but  naturalistic  chaos.  Evoking  lifting  and 
sliding  faulthnes  of  the  earth’s  crust,  which  seem  on  the 
verge  of  a disastrous  slip,  Rernini  introduces  an  astonish- 
ing, deconstructive  implication.  Its  essence  derives  from 
the  idea  of  uncertain  equilibrium  precisely  located  in  the 


zone  most  critical  to  support  the  obelisk.  In  an  otherwise  29 
unexplained  statement,  Domenico  Rernini  recognized 
that  the  obelisk  is  thus  positioned  on  a base  that  seems 
incapable  of  supporting  its  load — “strong  enough  to  sup- 
port a modest  weight  but  hardly  a feature  [the  obelisk] 
so  enormous.”^”  In  dealing  with  both  the  engineering  of 
loads  and  the  delivery  of  the  fountain  waters,  the  artist’s 
brother  Luigi  must  have  been  a key  assistant,  as  Domenico 
indicates  in  reference  to  his  uncle’s  expertise  in  the  “specu- 
lazione delie  forze  e misure  dell’acque  rinchiuse.”^’ 

The  importance  of  the  rocky  base  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  iconographers  of  Rernini’s  work,  but  the  art  histori- 
cal literature  does  not  put  much  emphasis  on  the  purely 
visual  and  technical  significance  that  so  impressed  con- 
temporaries. Francesco  Mantovani,  the  ambassador  from 
Modena,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  “un  piedestallo 
sublime”  because  the  obelisk  is  so  short  and  small  that  it 
would  have  made  little  mark  on  such  a large  and  magnifi- 
cent piazza.  In  the  ambassador’s  words:  “havrebbe  fatto 


Fig.  1.11:  Unknown  draftsman,  obelisks  from  the  era  of  Sixtus 
V compared  to  the  Parnphilj  obelisk  on  provisional  designs  for 
the  base,  1651.  BAY,  Vat.  Lat.  11258,  fob  199r  (photograph 
provided  by  the  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana) 
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poco  rumore,  in  una  piazza  tanto  ampia  et  magnifica.  A 
well-published  drawing  in  the  Vatican  Library  shows  that 
planners  were  aware  of  the  small  scale  of  the  Pamphilj 
obelisk  in  relation  to  the  Sistine  obelisks  (fig.  1.11).^^  We 
know  that  the  drawing  predates  the  final  scheme,  because 
the  form  of  the  rocky  base  and  its  sculptural  accoutre- 
ments differ  from  the  executed  design;  moreover,  to  the 
right  of  the  obelisks  at  Saint  Peter’s,  Saint  John  Lateran, 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  Pam- 
philj obelisk  was  drawn  to  different  heights  dependent 
on  the  dimensions  of  its  pedestal.  The  consideration  of 
issues  of  visibility  was  still  in  process  when  this  drawing 
was  made.  Destined  as  the  centerpiece  of  a huge  piazza, 
Bernini  had  to  provide  the  obelisk  with  an  appropriately 
conspicuous  elevation. 

The  visual  and  technical  functions  of  the  scogliera^ 
as  noted  by  Domenico  Bernini  and  Francesco  Mantovani, 
were  carefully  considered,  and  the  subtly  of  these  features 
deserves  our  attention  too.  The  oval  basin  (20  x 16.50  m) 
was  no  doubt  conceived  as  an  intercessory  feature  between 
the  long  dimensions  of  the  piazza  and  the  relatively  con- 
centrated shape  of  the  rocky  base.  (Even  Paul  Letarouilly, 
the  sharp-eyed  engraver  of  nineteenth-century  Rome, 
recorded  the  basin  as  circular. The  latest  restorations 


architect  Maria  Teresa  Abbate  has  recently  compared  her 
own  finely  detailed  analytical  rendering  of  the  scogliera  to 
Giovanni  Mercator’s  map  of  the  world  (fig.  1.12).  It  is  a 
suggestive  juxtaposition.^^ 

A recently  rediscovered  memoriale  lays  out  the  work 
necessary  to  realize  the  new  fountain.  Composed  by  the 
faithful  building  master  of  Saint  Peter’s,  Pietro  Paolo 
Drei,  it  specifies  all  the  logistical  requirements  for  the 
completion  of  the  fountain  and  notes  that  both  workers 
and  materials  would  be  in  short  supply  due  to  the  many 
building  enterprises  and  embellishments  under  way  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Jubilee  of  1650.^'’ 
The  Roman  workshops  must  have  been  humming.  In  a 
recently  recovered  document,  a rnotu  proprio^  Innocent  X 
ordered  the  Fabbrica  di  San  Pietro  to  put  all  necessary 
materials  at  the  disposition  of  the  fountain  enterprise. 
The  Archive  of  the  Fabbrica  retains  notices  that  materi- 
als, such  as  a fifty-meter  rope  or  cable  (capezzone)^  were 
indeed  borrowed  from  Saint  Peter’s.^-  No  doubt  the  Pope 
hoped  that  the  monumental  new  fountain  would  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  greet  the  many  pilgrims  and  visitors 
during  the  influx  of  the  city’s  population.  With  these  forces 
and  influences  in  mind,  one  has  to  wonder  if  the  hurry  to 
complete  the  fountain  perhaps  inspired  a subtext  for  the 


have  revealed  the  rising,  subtly  domical 
shape  of  the  basin’s  floor,  which  serves  to 
lift  the  travertine  rocks  above  the  grade  of 
the  piazza  itself.  The  whole  base  polarizes 
the  observer’s  attention  and  marginalizes 
one’s  consciousness  of  structural  realities. 
In  a more  obvious  blurring  of  tectonics, 
water  spurts  from  tubular  and  flattened  jets 
from  the  corners  of  the  fountain,  produc- 
ing both  wide  blades  of  liquid  and  heavier 
linear  cascades,  whose  original  shapes  and 
sizes  we  can  now  document  with  precision 
thanks  to  the  restoration  process.  Water 
covers  or  crashes  over  the  rocks,  feeding 
pools,  dissolving  travertine  archipelagos, 
and  agitating  the  surface  of  an  emblematic 


ocean.  Out  of  these  choppy  seas  emerges  the 

Fig.  1.12:  D.  M.  T.  Abbate,  relief  drawing  tracing  individual  stones  of  base. 

o ’Do 

After  “La  vasca  ovata  della  Fontana  dei  Fiumi:  Geometria  in  movimento,” 
Roma  Barocca:  Bernini,  Borromini,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  ed.  Marcello  Fagiolo 
ers,  a microcosm  of  the  earthly  realm.  The  and  Paolo  Portoghesi  (Milan:  Electa,  2006),  213 


rugged  four-legged  base  that  symbolizes  the 
continents  that  in  turn  bear  the  world’s  riv- 
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apparently  unstable  and  ostensibly  casual  composition  of 
the  scogliera.  Could  the  cacophonous  assembly  of  roughly 
hewn  stone  and  gesticulating  personifications,  precari- 
ously balancing  themselves  and  the  papal  escutcheons, 
make  reference  to  the  hurried  state  of  construction  in  the 
pre- Jubilee  months  and  years?  It  is  a tantalizing  prospect. 

fJurried  or  not,  the  appearance  of  Bernini’s  Four 
Rivers  Fountain  made  a grand  impression  on  those  who 
valued  the  practice  of  architecture  in  seventeenth-cen- 
tury^ Rome.  Chief  among  these  experts  was  the  Oratorian 
Padre  Virgilio  Spada,  who  recorded  a number  of  inter- 
esting observations  about  the  construction  process  and 
techniques  on  Piazza  Navona.^^'  The  existence  of  such 
records  is  interesting  in  part  because  Spada  was  formerly 
thought  by  scholars  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Borro- 
mini’s professional  welfare,  whereas  much  new  research 
demonstrates  that  he  was  prepared  to  recognize  talent 
wherever  and  in  whomever  he  found  it.  He  helped  exoner- 
ate Bernini,  for  example,  in  the  fiasco  of  the  bell  towers  at 
Saint  Peter’s  and  can  be  found  in  the  midst  of  many  other 
architectural  enterprises  in  the  city.^’  In  the  case  of  the 
Four  Rivers  Fountain.,  we  remember,  he  was  the  person 
designated  by  Olimpia  Maidalchini  to  convey  the  program 
of  the  fountain  to  Bernini,  who  had  not  been  previously 
asked  for  his  ideas.  It  was  Spada’s  duty  to  observe  the 
enterprise  closely.  Most  interesting  for  the  history  of  the 
fountain  was  praise  that  Spada  reserved  for  the  innovative 
design  of  Bernini’s  hoisting  equipment,  especially  the  scaf- 
folding [castello).,  for  it  used  only  two  principal  vertical 
components  [antennae)  rather  than  the  traditional  four 
or  eight  compound  timbers  normally  aligned  to  the  length 
of  an  obelisk  to  raise  it. 

It  has  gone  largely  unnoted  in  the  literature  devoted 
to  Bernini’s  fountain  that  Spada’s  description  closely  cor- 
responds to  two  almost  identical  drawings  illustrating 
a hoisting  device.  The  first  of  these  drawings  was  pub- 
lished by  Erik  Iversen  in  1987  and  erroneously  attributed 
to  Borromini  (fig.  1.13).^“  The  second  drawing,  now  in 
Stockholm,  was  recently  published  among  the  volumes 
of  the  Tessin  papers  in  Stockholm  (fig.  1.14).^’  On  the 
basis  of  the  similarity  of  handwriting  that  appears  on  both 
sheets,  they  can  be  attributed  safely  to  Nicodemus  Tes- 
sin the  Younger,  who  frequented  the  Bernini  studio  during 
his  Roman  sojourn  from  1675  to  1678.  The  Copenhagen 


Fig.  1.13:  Nicodemus  Tessin  the  Younger,  copy  of  scaffolding 
for  raising  the  Parnphilj  obelisk  on  Piazza  Navona,  ca.  1675. 
Copenhagen  Record  Office,  D2984  (photograph  provided  by 
the  Copenhagen  Record  Office) 


Fig.  1.14:  Nicodemus  Tessin  the  Younger,  copy  of  scaffolding 
for  raising  the  Parnphilj  obelisk  in  Piazza  Navona,  ca.  1675. 
Nationahnuseum,  Stockholm,  HCC2253v  (photograph 
provided  by  the  Nationahnuseum,  Stockholm) 
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Fig.  1.15;  Gianlorenzo  ^evnmì,  Four  Rivers  Fountain.,  1647-51, 
west  face,  detail  of  the  base  with  granite  plug  to  join  pieces  of 
the  obelisk.  Granite  (photograph  provided  by  Tod  A.  Marder) 


Fig.  1.16;  Gianlorenzo  Aerami.,  Four  Rivers  Fountain.,  1647-51, 
west  face,  detail  of  the  obelisk  with  dovetail  to  join  pieces  of  the 
obelisk.  Granite  (photograph  provided  by  Tod  A.  Marder) 


Fig.  1.17;  Gianlorenzo  ^evnmi..  Four  Rivers  Fouritain.,  1647-51, 
west  face,  detail  of  the  obelisk  with  dovetail  to  join  pieces  of  the 
obelisk.  Granite  (photograph  provided  by  Tod  A.  Marder) 


drawing  also  shows  the  scaffolding  for  Saint  Peter’s  (not 
for  Sant’ Agnese).  The  Stockholm  drawing  inclndes  the 
same  scaffolding  for  Saint  Peter’s  as  well,  bnt  it  appears 
on  the  recto  of  the  sheet.  Most  interesting  is  that  both 
drawings  clearly  show  the  castello  with  jnst  two  antennae 
rather  than  the  fonr-to-eight  nsed  in  Domenico  Fontana’s 
work.  Perhaps  Bernini’s  innovation  was  a response  to 
the  scarcity  of  bnilding  materials  in  pre-Jnbilee  Rome. 
Another  explanation  may  be  that  the  two  principals  were 
adeqnate  to  the  task  of  hoisting  the  pieces  of  the  obelisk  to 
their  intended  height.  In  any  case  the  evidence  leaves  no 
donbt  that  the  invention  was  worthy  of  Spada’s  notice  and 
of  Tessin’s  repeated  attention. 

Spada  also  was  impressed  by  the  way  Bernini  had 
reattached  the  pieces  of  the  broken  obelisk.  Here,  we  may 
wish  to  contrast  the  rndely  fashioned  clamps  and  pings 
nsed  on  Domenico  Fontana’s  repair  of  the  obelisks  at 
Saint  John  Lateran  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  with  Berni- 
ni’s snavely  handled  joints  on  the  Pamphilj  obelisk.  One 
example  is  visible  in  a ping  for  a hoisting  groove  on  the 
base  (fig.  1.15).  Here,  a shallow  horizontal  incision  makes 
the  ping  appear  to  be  a part  of  the  joint  between  spire  and 
base  when  it  strnctnrally  nnifies  these  two  components. 
Another  instance  can  be  seen  in  a dovetail  joint  located 
halfway  np  the  west  side  of  the  obelisk  (fig.  1.16).  Once 
again  the  dovetails  are  disgnised  by  the  patterns  of  lines 
incised  over  them.  The  same  techniqne  is  nsed  consistently 
over  all  faces  of  the  obelisk,  even  incorporating  natnralis- 
tic  elements  in  the  hieroglyphs  (fig.  1.17).  In  trnth,  there 
are  so  many  breaks  and  damages  in  the  stone  that  are  so 
carefnlly  joined  or  filled  that  we  nsnally  fail  to  take  mnch 
note  of  them.  This  is  the  work  of  a sophisticated  artist 
conversant  in  the  varions  methods  of  joining,  patching, 
and  piecing  marble  and  stone.  Later,  Spada  consoled  Bor- 
romini for  having  lost  the  Fonr  Rivers  commission  to  his 
rival,  by  saying  that  the  work  was  anyway  destined  for  a 
scnlptor  more  than  an  architect. Whether  Spada  had  in 
mind  the  achievement  of  the  scogliera  or  the  reassembly 
of  the  obelisk — or  perhaps  both — will  remain  a mystery. 
He  emphatically  asserted  that  the  “lavoro  di  staine  era 
cosa  più  da  statnario,  che  da  architetto.”  Exactly  when  the 
shift  from  Borromini  to  Bernini  as  chief  of  the  enterprise  is 
nncertain,  bnt  it  was  abrnpt  enongh  to  be  noted  as  snch  by 
Francesco  Mantovani  in  his  report  to  the  Modenese  conrt.^^ 
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A third  point  in  Spada’s  notes  that  deserves  our  spe- 
cial attention  pertains  to  the  combination  of  winches  and 
pulleys  he  invented.  Innovation  in  the  design  of  shackles, 
cheeks,  and  sheaves,  for  example,  is  highlighted  in  the 
books  of  Domenico  Fontana,  Carlo  Fontana,  and  Nicola 
Zabaglia.  The  design  of  capstans,  windlasses,  and  winches 
constituted  another  field  of  invention,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  equipment  being  particularly  important  to 
the  achievement  of  tasks  requiring  carefully  controlled 
lifts.  A castello  was  normally  capped  by  beams  supporting 
the  main  hoisting  equipment,  the  traglie  (pulleys).  Lines 
leading  from  the  object  being  hoisted  to  the  tackle  often 
consisted  of  multiple  transmissions.  The  bitter  end  would 
then  be  led  around  pulleys  to  winches  generally  operated 
by  men  or  horses.  In  the  process  of  raising  the  sixteenth- 


Fig.  1.18;  Method  for  constructing  hoisting  scaffold.  After  Nicola 
Zabaglia,  Castelli,  e ponti  di  maestro  Niccolo  Zabaglia  con 
alcune  ingegnose  pratiche...  (Rome;  Niccolò  e Marco  Pagliarini, 
1743)  (photograph  provided  by  Maria  Grazia  D’Arnelio) 


century  obelisks,  the  pedestals  could  be  covered  with 
mounds  of  earth,  in  which  case  the  hoisting  lines  would 
have  to  be  led  away  from  any  obstruction  to  be  operated 
smoothly  (fig.  1.18).  It  is  unclear  if  the  scogliera  on  Piazza 
Navona  was  protected  by  earth  or  by  other  materials  dur- 
ing the  hoisting  process.  What  Spada  praised  most  lavishly 
was  that  Bernini’s  purpose-built  castello  and  associated 
machinery  enabled  him  to  raise  each  piece  of  the  obelisk 
separately,  setting  all  of  them  in  the  course  of  a single  day 
to  the  wonder  of  everyone  present,  including  those  who 
had  predicted  his  failure.  And  here  we  return  the  technical 
discussion  to  human  dimensions. 

As  an  architect  Bernini  had  battled  the  naysayers 
throughout  his  career.  The  critics  appeared  in  the  1620s 
when  the  superstructure  of  the  Baldacchino  was  found  too 
weak  to  support  the  figure  of  a Risen  Christ.  They  reap- 
peared in  the  1630s  to  accuse  Bernini  of  weakening  the 
piers  of  Saint  Peter’s  and,  because  of  the  Crossing  niches, 
causing  cracks  in  the  dome.^'^  In  fact,  the  niches  had  been 
there  throughout  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  1640s,  Ber- 
nini’s Chapel  of  the  Three  Magi  at  Collegio  di  Propaganda 
Fide — less  than  ten  years  old — ^was  condemned  for  struc- 
tural flaws,  although  it  was  not  demolished  for  decades.  *'’ 
Still  in  the  1640s,  the  critics  famously  accused  Bernini  of 
having  caused  cracks  in  Maderno’s  fagade  at  Saint  Peter’s 
due  to  the  weight  of  his  new  bell  tower.*'  And  despite  his 
complete  exoneration,  by  Virgilio  Spada  among  others,  the 
bell  tower  was  dismantled  to  Bernini’s  disgrace  in  1646, 
just  when  his  career  seemed  beyond  hope  of  salvation. 

The  commission  for  the  fountain  at  Piazza  Navona 
offered  a rare  opportunity  for  Bernini’s  professional 
rehabilitation  and  a unique  opportunity  forever  to  com- 
memorate the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  Composing  a tall 
substructure  to  complement  the  dimensions  of  the  site, 
the  architect  invented  an  elaborate  base  that  appeared  too 
weak  to  support  the  Pamphilj  obelisk.  To  lift  the  pieces  of 
the  obelisk  to  the  proper  height  and  stabilize  them  in  suc- 
cession, he  designed  a novel  hoisting  device  and  employed 
sophisticated  methods  for  piecing.  At  the  inauguration, 
Bernini  tied  thin  cords  from  the  tip  of  the  obelisk  to  the 
roofhnes  around  the  piazza  to  poke  fun  at  those  who  con- 
sistently questioned  his  structural  expertise.  Yet  the  speed 
of  the  work  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  deadline  of  the 
Holy  Year.  Even  on  inauguration  day  in  1651,  he  claimed 
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34  that  the  fountain  was  not  ready.  Then,  as  the  Pope  turned 
to  leave,  Bernini  gave  the  command  that  brought  the 
scaffolds  down,  released  the  water,  and  revealed  that 
unforgettable  emblem  of  Pamphilj  Rome,  which,  as  Padre 
Spada  reported,  confounded  all  of  his  critics,  especially 
those  who  had  predicted  disaster.  From  that  day  forward, 
memory  of  the  Pamphilj  pope  and  his  family  became  an 
unforgettable  part  of  the  face  of  Rome.^^' 
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Visitors  to  the  Palazzo  Boria  Pamphilj  come  upon  six 
arched  canvases  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  long  arms  of 
the  gallery.  Their  seamless  integration  into  the  gallery 
belies  both  their  origin  in  a chapel  decoration  and  the 
name  that  has  stuck  to  them  in  the  art  historical  annals — 
the  Aldobrandini  Lunettes:  “Aldobrandini”  because  they 
were  commissioned  by  Pietro  Aldobrandini,  cardinal- 
nephew  to  Pope  Clement  Vili;  “lunettes”  because  their 
shape  was  dictated  by  their  placement  in  his  chapel  vault. 
The  story  of  the  lunettes  began  at  least  four  decades  before 
Innocent  X’s  pontificate;  yet,  their  life  and  afterlife  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  Pamphilj  and,  more  broadly.  Baroque 
patronage  and  collecting.  This  paper  examines  the  genesis 
of  the  lunettes  in  the  Aldobrandini  Chapel  and  their  sub- 
sequent metamorphosis  into  independent  easel  pictures  in 
the  Pamphilj  collection.  The  focus  falls  primarily  on  the 
lunettes  as  a pictorial  ensemble;  because  as  such  the  group 
had  its  beginnings  and  made  its  first  impact  on  seicento 
art  and  patronage,  only  joining  the  Pamphilj  clan  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  six  lunettes  present  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  which  are  enacted  by  small  figures  set  against  pan- 
oramic landscapes.  They  appear  in  order  of  the  gospels: 
the  Visitation^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds^  Adoration  of 
the  Magi^  Flight  into  Egypt^  Entombment^  wad  Assumption 


(plates  1 and  2,  figs.  2. 1-2.4).  Of  the  six,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  commands  canonical  status  at  the  head  of  the  ideal 
landscape  tradition  credited  to  Annibale  Carracci’s  inven- 
tion. ^ Whereas  the  modern  fame  of  the  Flight  is  attested  in 
writings  about  Annibale’s  career  and  the  rise  of  landscape 
painting,  the  relative  obscurity  of  the  five  remaining  can- 
vases has  limited  most  discussion  of  the  series  to  debate 
among  specialists  as  to  individual  attributions  in  what  was 
a collaborative  project.^ 

Commissioned  at  the  start  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  lunettes  were  intended  for  the  private  chapel  of  one  of 
Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini’s  residences  in  Rome.  Aldo- 
brandini— raised  to  the  cardinalate  in  1593  by  his  uncle, 
the  recently  elected  Clement  Vili — bought  his  Roman 
palace  on  the  Corso  in  October  1601.^  The  Palazzo  Aldo- 
brandini al  Corso  stands  to  the  left  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via 
Lata  in  Giovanni  Battista  Falda’s  etching  (fig.  2.5);  its 
fagade  was  transformed  by  the  Pamphilj  in  eighteenth- 
century  work  on  the  palace,  which  later  in  that  same 
century  came  to  be  known  as  the  Palazzo  Boria  Pamphilj.^ 
In  renovating  his  new  residence,  Pietro  ordered  the  pre- 
existing chapel  refurbished,  an  enterprise  documented  as 
underway  by  fall  of  1604.  No  contract  for  the  lunettes  has 
been  traced,  and  the  surviving  payments  spanning  1605 
to  1613  ail  name  Francesco  Albani  and  his  unidentified 
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companions  as  responsible  for  their  execntion.^  Althongh 
Annibale  is  not  mentioned  in  the  payments,  his  involve- 
ment in  the  project  mnst  have  been  acknowledged  by 
Albani — a key  sonrce  for  Bellori  and  Malvasia,  Annibale’s 
biographers,  who  both  assign  the  Innettes  to  Annibale  and 
his  pnpils/’  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the 
payment  record  and 
the  later  biographies 
probably  reflects  the 
erratic  conrse  of  Anni- 
bale’s illness,  which 
manifested  itself  dnr- 
ing  the  very  period 
when  the  Aldobrandini 
project  was  lannched. 

An  apparent  nervons 
breakdown  slowed  his 
artistic  activity  drasti- 
cally and  forced  him 
to  tnrn  the  commis- 
sion over  to  Albani, 
his  former  pnpil  and 
the  senior  member  of 
his  Roman  stndio.  The 
project  fnrther  slowed 
upon  Clement  VIITs 
death  in  1605  and 
Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini’s  snbseqnent  and 
temporary  withdrawal 
from  Rome  between 
1606  and  1610.  A final 
payment  to  Albani  in 
Jannary  1613  docn- 
ments  the  consignment 
of  the  six  Innettes  for 
installation  in  the  cha- 
pel— more  than  three 
years  after  Annibale’s  death  and  eight  years  after  the  start 
of  the  project.^ 

Only  meager  evidence  snrvives  to  reconstrnct  the 
original  appearance  of  the  Aldobrandini  Chapel,  whose 
decoration  was  dismantled  in  the  mid-eighteenth  cen- 


tnry.  An  early  plan  of  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandini  (fig.  2.6), 
pnblished  by  Giovanni  Carandente,  indicates  the  location 
of  Pietro’s  private  chapel,  opening  onto  the  Sala  (now 
known  as  the  Salone  Aldobrandini)  with  which  the  altar 
is  aligned.*^  A door  to  the  left  of  the  altar  led  to  an  ante- 
room, and  a third  door 
on  the  right  lateral 
wall  permitted  access 
from  the  room  marked 
“Sal otta.”  The  left  side 
of  the  chapel  abntted  a 
loggia  giving  onto  an 
inner  conrtyard,  and 
the  plan  snggests  that 
two  openings,  perhaps 
a pair  of  windows,  con- 
nected the  chapel  and 
loggia.  It  might  well 
have  been  for  those  two 
openings  that  ferrate 
(window  grates)  were 
snpplied  for  the  chapel 
in  October  1604.'’  The 
same  artisan  who  fitted 
the  grates  was  also  paid 
for  gilding  the  chapel 
and  painting  the  ceil- 
ing. A month  earlier, 
the  painter  Avanzino 
Nncci  (ca.  1552-1629) 
received  payment  for 
six  narrative  frescoes 
in  the  chapel,  which 
mnst  have  decorated 
the  walls  and  not  the 
ceiling  as  is  sometimes 
stated.’”  The  plan 
nnfortnnateiy  offers  no 
information  as  to  the 

design  of  the  vanlted  ceiling. 

Given  the  notable  variations  in  their  dimensions,  the 
innettes  mnst  have  been  commissioned  for  specific  posi- 
tions in  the  vanlt,  as  Carandente  sensibly  hypothesized 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.”  The  Visitation  and  Ac/ora- 


Fig.  2.1:  Sisto  Badalocchio  (?),  Landscape  with  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.,  1604-13.  Oil  on  canvas,  94  x 127  cm,  Galleria  Doria 
Parnpliilj,  Rome,  acc.  no.  361/260  (photograph  reprodnced  with 
permission  of  MiBAC  - Archivio  Fotografico  Soprintendenza  BSAE — 
Bologna — Fondo  Villani/Mostre  Biennali) 


Fig.  2.2;  Francesco  Albani,  Landscape  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi., 
1604-13.  Oil  on  canvas,  120  x 225  cm.  Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj,  Rome,  acc. 
no.  358/262  (photograph  reproduced  with  permission  of  MiBAC-  Archivio 
Fotografico  Soprintendenza  BSAF — Bologna — Fondo  Villani/Mostre  Biennali) 
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tion  of  the  Shepherds  are  the  smallest  of  the  six  lunettes, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  are  the 
largest,  and  the  Entombment  wad  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
fall  in  the  middle.  Carandente’s  proposed  arrangement  of 
the  lunettes  around  the  room  was  vague  at  best,  and  the 
first  reconstruction  of 
their  original  placement 
is  owed  to  Xavier  Salo- 
mon.Contradicting 
the  repeated  assertion 
that  the  chapel  was 
completely  destroyed 
in  nineteenth-cen- 
tury modifications  to 
the  palace,  Salomon 
located  the  original 
space,  greatly  altered 
and  now  serving  as  the 
entrance  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  pal- 
ace. According  to  his 
dimensions,  the  small, 
rectangular  room 
measured  6.5  by  5.75 
meters,  or  just  over  21 
by  18  feet.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  high 
the  original  vault  rose. 

Salomon  suggested  that 
the  lunettes  followed 
the  gospel  sequence 
beginning  on  the  left 
short  end  of  the  chapel, 
where  the  Visitation 
and  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  (the  small- 
est of  the  group)  might 
have  fit  over  the  openings  to  the  loggia.  Next  in  order,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Flight  into  Egypt  would  have 
flanked  the  door  on  the  long  wall  opposite  the  altar.  The 
Entombment  wad  Assumption^  medium  in  size,  would  have 
finished  the  series  on  the  right  short  end  of  the  chapel. 
Salomon’s  theory  that  each  of  the  six  lunettes  surmounted 
one  of  Nucci’s  six  wall  frescoes  does  not  fully  work  out. 


however,  in  that  openings  onto  the  loggia  would  seem  to 
preclude  wall  frescoes.  One  modification  to  his  schema 
would  resolve  that  problem:  the  Visitation  and  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds  might  just  as  well  have  decorated  the 
vault  over  the  altar  wall,  with  the  Adoration  occupying  the 

lunette  above  the  altar 
itself.  The  chronologi- 
cal order  remains  the 
same. 

This  solution 
immediately  raises 
two  questions:  what 
was  the  subject  of  the 
altarpiece  and  what 
was  its  medium?  The 
earliest  mention  of  an 
altarpiece  in  the  cha- 
pel dates  to  nearly 
a century  and  half 
later  in  a description 
dating  to  1750  refer- 
ring to  Domenico 
Beccafumi’s  roundel 
the  Mystic  Marriage 
of  Saint  Catherine^ 
But  Beccafumi’s  work 
may  have  been  moved 
there  in  the  extensive 
eighteenth -century  ren- 
ovations to  the  Palazzo 
Pamphilj  and  rehang- 
ing of  the  collections.  If 
instead  one  of  Nucci’s 
wall  frescoes  originally 
served  as  the  image 
over  the  altar,  then  its 
subject  would  have  ide- 
ally complemented  the  Marian  theme  of  the  lunette  above. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  lunettes  comprise  a fragmentary 
life  of  the  Virgin.  Major  events  are  missing:  among  them 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  Annunciation,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  Death  of  the  Virgin,  and  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Many  of  these  scenes  were  represented  in  Paul  V’s 
private  chapel  in  the  Palazzo  del  Quirinale  (1609-10) 


Fig.  2.3:  Annibale  Carracci  and  Francesco  Albani  (?),  Landscape  with 
the  Entombment^  1604-13.  Oil  on  canvas,  120.5  x 189  cm.  Galleria  Doria 
Pamphilj,  Rome  (photograph  provided  by  Alinari  / Art  Resource,  NY) 


Fig.  2.4;  Francesco  Albani,  Landscape  with  the  Assumption^  1604-13.  Oil  on 
canvas,  121  x 189.5  cm.  Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj,  Rome,  acc.  no.  357/240 
(photograph  reproduced  with  permission  of  the  Istituto  Centrale  per  il 
Catalogo  e la  Documentazione-MiRAC) 
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Fig.  2.5:  Giovanni  Battista  Falda,  view  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via 
Lata  with  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandini,  1665.  Etching,  state  1. 
Civica  Raccolta  delle  Stampe  Achille  Bertarelli,  Milan,  Albo  F 
49/1  tav.  17  (photograph  provided  by  the  Civica  Raccolta  delle 
Stampe  Achille  Bertarelli  Castello  Sforzesco,  Milano) 


Fig.  2.6;  Pian  of  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandini,  1661,  chapel 
marked  “Cappella”  in  the  center.  ADP  Se.  89.1  int.6 
(photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 

with  Guido  Reni’s  Annunciation  on  the  aitar  and  nar- 
rative frescos  by  him  with  some  help  from  pupils  of  the 
Carracci,  including  Albani  and  Lanfranco. One  of  Reni’s 
lateral  wall  frescoes  presents  a rarely  depicted  episode  of 
the  young  Mary  sewing  in  the  temple,  a scene  surmounted 
by  Albani’s  frescoed  lunette  with  a pair  of  putti.  Another 
contemporary  Marian  cycle  of  around  1612  on  the  vault 
of  Duke  Alessandro  Sforza’s  private  chapel,  now  part  of 
the  Palazzo  Barberini,  presented  ail  of  the  standard  events 
in  the  Virgin’s  life  arranged  around  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  center. In  the  Aldobrandini  Chapel,  Nucci’s 
frescoes  surely  depicted  the  traditional  episodes,  and  the 
most  appropriate  choice  among  them  for  the  altar  would 
have  been  the  Annunciation  because  of  its  sacramental 
significance.  As  it  so  happens,  from  1594  to  1596  Cardi- 
nal Pietro  had  commissioned  Cavaliere  d’Arpino  to  paint 


the  Annunciation  on  the  altar  of  the  family  chapel  he  had 
renovated  in  the  Roman  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via.^** 
Flanking  the  altar  were  d’Arpino’s  frescoes  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds.,  the  motif  of  the  putti  holding  aloft 
a banner  apparently  offered  a model  for  the  angelic  glory 
in  the  Aldobrandini  lunette  of  the  same  subject.  Unlike 
d’Arpino’s  fresco,  the  lunette  is  a nocturne,  notably  the 
only  nocturne  among  the  lunettes  in  which  the  lighting 
is  otherwise  generally  diffused  across  the  landscape.  This 
distinguishing  feature  may  support  my  theory  that  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  filled  the  lunette  above  the 
altar;  and  if  so,  Pietro  would  have  conceived  the  imagery 
of  the  altar  wall  in  his  private  chapel  similarly  to  his  fam- 
ily chapel,  the  Annunciation  celebrating  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  second  question  of  the  medium  of  the  altarpiece 
and  the  lunettes  involves  the  combination  of  wall  fres- 
coes and  canvases  in  a mixed  media  ensemble.  Painted 
altarpieces  in  domestic  private  chapels  seemingly  did  not 
follow  any  particular  tradition,  taking  the  form  of  a porta- 
ble altarpiece  or  an  oil  painting  installed  in  a gilded  stucco 
framework — as  for  example,  Annibale  Carracci’s  Christ 
and  the  Canaanite  Woman.,  commissioned  around  1595 
for  the  altar  of  Cardinal  Odoardo  Farnese’s  private  chapel 
in  the  Palazzo  Farnese.  Annibale’s  altarpiece  was  removed 
and  shipped  to  Parma  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; and  thus  like  the  lunettes  was  commissioned  for 
a fixed  pictorial  ensemble  but  after  its  patron’s  death 
assumed  a second  life  as  a moveable  object  within  the 
family  collections.^^  The  decorative  stucco  frame  still 
extant  in  the  chapel  could  have  equally  housed  a frescoed 
altarpiece,  to  judge  from  other  private  chapel  decorations. 
Two  notable  examples  are  Pietro  da  Cortona’s  frescoed 
Crucifixion  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  Anna  Colonna  in 
the  Palazzo  Barberini  (1631-32)  and  \ii%  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  in  the  chapel  of  the  Villa  Sacchetti  at  Castel- 
fusano  (1626-29).^*^  In  the  Barberini  Chapel,  frescoed 
lunettes  by  Cortona’s  pupils  surmount  the  wall  frescoes — 
an  arrangement  also  used  in  the  Quirinal  Chapel  and  that 
affords  an  idea  of  the  original  visual  relationship  of  the 
lunettes  over  Nucci’s  frescoes  in  the  Aldobrandini  Chapel. 

A frescoed  altarpiece  would  not  have  been  an  unusual 
choice  for  the  chapel,  but  the  canvas  support  of  the  Aldo- 
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brandirli  Lunettes  is  surprising  in  a Roman  chapel  vault 
and  is  all  the  more  unexpected  given  their  placement  above 
wall  frescoes — a combination  without  any  immediate 
precedents  in  Roman  chapel  decorations.  Perhaps  Anni- 
bale Carracci  stipulated  canvas  as  a condition  in  accepting 
Cardinal  Pietro’s  commission.  Forty-five  years  old  and 
ill,  his  health  had  been  undermined  by  the  physical  and 
mental  strain  of  the  near  decade-long  fresco  campaign  in 
the  Palazzo  Farnese;  furthermore,  Annibale  had  already 
contracted  to  fresco  the  Flerrera  Chapel,  a large  project 
underway  before  the  Aldobrandini  Lunettes  and  likewise 
not  finished  by  him.  Painting  on  canvas  offered  him  the 
double  advantage  of  limited  physical  effort  and  execu- 
tion on  his  own  timetable  in  his  own  studio.  He  did  have 
prior  experience  with  the  practice  of  combining  fresco  and 
canvas  in  a decorative  palace  scheme,  to  wit  in  the  Cam- 
erino Farnese,  where  the  Choice  of  Hercules  (the  central 
painting  on  the  ceiling)  was  executed  on  canvas  in  the  oth- 
erwise frescoed  vault  that  encompasses  frescoed  lunettes.'*^ 
Like  Annibale’s  altarpiece  for  the  Farnese  Chapel  and  the 
Aldobrandini  Lunettes,  the  canvas  support  of  the  Choice 
of  Hercules  rendered  it  transportable,  and  it  was  shipped 
to  Parma  along  with  the  altarpiece  in  1662.^”  Annibale’s 
preference  for  canvas  lunettes  in  the  Aldobrandini  Chapel 
may  have  been  further  reinforced  by  a trip  he  had  made  to 
Venice  “to  see  its  pictorial  marvels”  in  the  spring  of  1602. 
His  proposal  of  canvas  might  have  appealed  to  Cardinal 
Pietro,  who  had  been  very  impressed  by  his  own  Venetian 
sojourn  in  1598.^^  Recause  of  the  damp  climate  unfavor- 
able to  fresco,  decorative  ceilings  in  Venice  typically  set 
canvases  into  ornate  stuccoed  or  wood  surrounds.  A series 
of  canvas  lunettes,  for  example,  decorated  the  sacristy  of 
Santi  Giovanni  e Paolo,  and  canvas  lunettes  surmounted 
lateral  paintings  on  the  same  support  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  in  San  Giacomo  dall’Orio.^^  Finally, 
apart  from  any  practical  considerations,  canvas  offered 
Annibale  pictorial  advantages  over  fresco,  especially  in 
the  evocation  of  color  and  light  essential  to  landscape. 
Whether  the  decision  of  the  patron  or  artist,  the  fortuitous 
choice  of  canvas  in  the  Aldobrandini  Chapel  made  the 
lunettes  portable  and  saved  them  the  destruction  suffered 
by  Nucci’s  frescoes. 

Rut  for  the  few  decades  the  lunettes  remained  fixed 
in  place,  they  fostered  the  pervasive  fashion  for  landscape 


decorative  cycles  beginning  in  late-sixteenth-century 
Rome  and  flourishing  right  into  the  years  of  Innocent  X’s 
pontificate.^^  The  trend  began  under  Gregory  Xlll  in  the 
1570s,  when  Flemish  and  Italian  painters  executed  exten- 
sive landscape  friezes  in  the  Vatican  Palace.  Mathijs  Rril’s 
frescoes  in  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  exemplify  the  kinds 
of  topographical  views  and  sacred  scenes  dominated  by 
landscapes  in  which  tiny  figures  generally  play  a subor- 
dinate role. 

During  Clement  Vlll’s  papacy,  the  taste  for  landscape 
art  was  nurtured  by  the  spirituality  of  Philip  Neri  and  the 
Oratorians,  which  embraced  nature  as  a visual  testament 
of  God’s  creation. For  Cardinal  Pietro,  who  had  been 
personally  tutored  by  Neri  and  who  kept  close  ties  with 
the  Oratorians,  the  appeal  of  the  sacred  landscape  must 
have  rested  partly  on  its  devotional  function  as  a stimu- 
lus to  prayer  and  meditation.^’  Four  decorative  landscape 
projects  from  around  1599  to  1602  can  be  singled  out  as 
significant  precedents  or  models  for  his  commission  of  the 
Aldobrandini  Lunettes.  Paul  Rril,  Mathijs’s  brother,  was 
responsible  for  three  of  these  decorations.  Taken  in  chron- 
ological order,  the  first  is  the  richly  decorated  entrance 
corridor  to  the  Cappella  del  Ragno  in  Santa  Cecilia  in 
Trastevere.^^’  In  1599,  Rril  and  his  assistants  frescoed  the 
wails  and  vaults  with  scenes  of  hermit  saints  in  landscapes. 
Punctuating  either  end  of  the  corridor,  lunettes  enframed 
the  sacred  scenes.  The  second  decoration,  from  1600  to 
1601,  covers  the  end  wall  of  the  ceremonial  Sala  Clem- 
entina in  the  Vatican:  a monumental  seascape  represents 
the  martyrdom  of  Clement  Vlll’s  papal  ancestor. Its  size 
and  prestigious  setting  conferred  high  status  on  Rril  and 
elevated  the  genre  of  landscape.  The  third  cycle  from  these 
same  years  decorates  the  contemporary  Sala  del  Concis- 
toro in  the  Vatican,  where  Rril  represented  views  of  Italian 
monasteries  in  the  frieze  surrounding  the  room.^^  Cardi- 
nal Pietro’s  appointment  as  consistorial  lawyer  from  the 
start  of  Clement’s  papacy  surely  meant  that  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  look  at  these  frescoes  when  fulfilling  his 
duties  in  the  room.^'*  Finally,  the  fourth  project  was  not  a 
new  decoration  but  rather  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  an  earlier  one  from  1602  to  1603:  Polidoro  da  Caravag- 
gio’s pair  of  landscape  frescoes  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
Fra  Mariano  Chapel  in  San  Silvestro  al  Quirinale.'^”  The 
patrons  were  the  Sannesio  brothers,  both  distinguished  art 
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42  collectors  with,  as  Salomon  has  nnderlined,  close  ties  to 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini.^^  Illnstrating  episodes  in  the  lives 
of  Mary  Magdalene  and  Saint  Catherine,  the  two  frescoes 
offered  the  most  inflnential  model  for  Annibale’s  classiciz- 
ing designs  for  the  Aldobrandini  Lnnettes.  They  proposed 
a new  balance  of  fignre  and  landscape  and  an  ideal  view 
of  natnre  as  an  artfnl,  timeless  stage  for  sacred  drama. 

Jnst  how  many  decades  the  lnnettes  remained  in  the 
Aldobrandini  Chapel  is  not  known.  By  1620,  the  major- 
ity of  Cardinal  Pietro’s  rich  painting  collection,  inclnding 
the  Este  masterpieces  he  had  seized  dnring  negotiations 
for  the  retnrn  of  Ferrara  to  the  papacy,  hnng  in  his  pre- 
ferred residence  in  the  villa  at  Monte  Magnanapoli  on  the 
edge  of  the  Qnirinal  Hi  11.^^  The  inventory  of  1626  drawn 
np  after  his  death  does  not  list  the  lnnettes  in  the  villa, 
however,  so  they  presnmably  were  still  installed  in  the 
chapel  of  the  palace  on  the  Corso. In  1638,  npon  the 
death  of  Pietro’s  heir,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  Aldobrandini, 
the  palace  on  the  Corso,  the  villa  at  Monte  Magnanapoli, 
the  even  grander  villa  at  Frascati,  and  all  of  his  paint- 
ings passed  to  the  sixteen-year-old  Olimpia  Aldobrandini, 
Princess  of  Rossano  (1623-81).^^  Olimpia  is  of  conrse  the 
pivotal  fignre  in  the  passage  of  the  lnnettes  and  the  rest  of 
the  Aldobrandini  inheritance  to  the  Pamphilj,  for  it  was 
the  twenty-fonr-year-old  widowed  Olimpia  who  sednced 
Innocent  X’s  nephew  Cardinal  Camillo  into  the  scandal- 
ons  rennnciation  of  the  cardinalate  in  order  to  marry  her 
in  1647.  Camillo  thns  infnriated  one  Olimpia,  his  mother 
Olimpia  Maidalchini,  to  obtain  the  wealth  and  art  collec- 
tion of  another,  which  inclnded  of  conrse  the  Aldobrandini 
Enne  ties.  When  the  conpie  eventnally  took  np  residence  in 
the  wife’s  palace  on  the  Corso,  whether  the  lnnettes  were 
still  in  place  in  the  chapel  is  nnknown,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  them  nntil  after  the  death  of  Innocent  X.  By 
1662,  however,  the  lnnettes  had  been  dislodged  and  were 
sent  to  the  villa  at  Monte  Magnanapoli,  where  Bellori  cited 
them  in  his  life  of  Annibale  Carracci,  pnblished  a decade 
later. 

Any  direct  impact  of  the  lnnettes  on  Pamphilj  patron- 
age is  hard  to  gange.  The  pictorial  decoration  of  Innocent 
X’s  private  chapel  in  the  newly  enlarged  Palazzo  Pam- 
philj in  Piazza  Navona  presented  allegorical  frescoes  in 
the  vanlt,  not  sacred  landscapes. Nonetheless,  the  pope’s 
prononnced  taste  for  landscape  painting  reveals  itself  in 


the  many  frescoed  landscape  friezes  commissioned  for 
the  palace — inclnding  the  aptly  named  Sala  dei  Paesi, 
frescoed  by  Gaspard  Dnghet,  who  enjoyed  the  particnlar 
favor  of  both  Innocent  and  his  nephew  Camillo. Carni  I - 
lo’s  extensive  collecting  of  landscapes  extended  to  Glande 
Forrain,  from  whom  Camillo  commissioned  several  cabi- 
net pictnres  (inclnding  several  still  in  the  Galleria  Boria 
Pamphilj  ) 

By  the  terms  of  Olimpia’s  inheritance  and  a com- 
plicated entailment,  the  Aldobrandini  collection  passed 
intact  to  her  second  son,  who  as  circnmstances  determined 
was  her  first  son  with  Camillo,  Giovanni  Battista  Pam- 
philj (1649-1709),  Cardinal  Benedetto’s  older  brother.^'’ 
In  1687,  Giovanni  Battista  lent  ail  of  the  lnnettes,  by  then 
back  in  the  palace  on  the  Corso,  to  the  annnal  art  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Rome  on  the  feast  day  of  the  Translation  of 
the  Holy  Honse  of  Foreto — an  occasion  when  the  most 
illnstrions  collectors  in  the  city  displayed  their  treasnres.^*^ 
That  the  lnnettes  were  listed  as  by  Albani,  not  by  Anni- 
bale Carracci,  may  seem  snrp rising;  bnt  their  label  was 
probably  meant  to  enhance  their  worth,  as  Albani’s  inter- 
national repntation  as  a landscapist  was  then  at  its  peak.^^ 
Seventy-five  years  after  their  installation  in  the  Aldobran- 
dini Chapel,  Cardinal  Pietro’s  lnnettes  had  taken  the  short 
bnt  significant  jonrney  to  the  pictnre  gallery  of  their  new 
owners,  the  Pamphilj. 
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Dipinti  e cannocchiali  nella  Roma  del  Seicento  erano  cose 
assai  meno  lontane  di  quanto  siano  oggi.  La  capitale  europea 
dell’arte  fignrativa  del  tempo  ospitava  anche  fatti  importanti 
per  l’osservazione  del  cielo  e per  lo  sviluppo  delle  relative 
tecnologie.  Lì  si  mossero  alcuni  pionieri  del  pensiero  scienti- 
fico moderno,  insieme  a esponenti  delle  tendenze  opposte.  Le 
indagini  sn  siffatti  argomenti,  di  solito  basate  snll’esame  di 
scritti  correlabili  a scienziati  e ad  artisti,  hanno  comprensi- 
bilmente prodotto  ipotesi  astratte,  mentre  qni  si  è cercato  di 
allargare  la  ricerca  a fenomeni  concreti.  Del  resto,  la  minn- 
scola  percentuale  di  carte  d’archivio  rignardanti  tali  materie 
deve  far  riflettere  snl  rischio  di  costruire  teoremi  circa  i 
patroni,  come  spesso  si  osserva  negli  studi  di  storia  sociale 
dell’arte,  dove  si  tendono  a equivocavo  le  intenzioni  di  mece- 
nati e collezionisti,  finendo  per  trasporre  sn  costoro  il  vecchio 
concetto  critico  di  kunstwollen. 

Un  qnadro  con  Endimione  del  Gnercino  (Giovanni 
Francesco  Barbieri,  1591-1666)  è stato  ripetntamente 
discnsso  rignardo  ai  possibili  committenti  e ai  legami  con 
l’astronomia  (tav.  3,  fig.  3.1).  Il  mitico  amante  notturno 
di  Diana,  considerato  anche  fondatore  di  quella  disciplina, 
compare  lì  con  nn  cannocchiale,  secondo  nn  abbinamento 
iconograficamente  raro.  La  tela  è da  sempre  assegnata  al 
maggior  artista  ferrarese  del  secolo,  il  cni  Libro  dei  conti 
riporta  dne  registrazioni  compatibili:  ima  del  1644,  per 


Alessandro  Auditore  del  Torrone  a Bologna,  l’altra  del 
1647,  per  don  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  cni  la  maggioranza  della 
critica  ha  con  bnone  ragioni  connesso  l’opera,  pensando  a 
nn  dono  grandncale  per  papa  Innocenzo  X o per  le  nozze 
di  Gamillo  Pamphilj . Infatti  qnest’nltimo  all’inizio  dell’anno 
aveva  lasciato  la  porpora  cardinalizia  per  sposare  Olimpia 
Aldobrandini.^  Pochi  i tifosi  di  nna  provenienza  da  Argoli, 
legato  ai  Pamphilj  da  ragioni  di  carriera.^ 

La  presenza  del  cannocchiale  nel  qnadro  era  già  rilevata 
nel  primo  inventario  di  Gamillo  (ca.  1650),  dove  si  parla  di 
nna  “tela  d’imperatore  dipintovi  nn  Endimione  fignra  del 
naturale,  che  sede,  e dorme  con  nn  occhialone  in  mano  in 
paese  man’  del  Gnercino  da  Cento... n°  289  Negli  n Itimi 
anni  il  dipinto  è stato  variamente  esposto  a mostre,  dalle 
qnali  sono  nscite  ipotesi  disparate.  Analisi  sulle  fonti  let- 
terarie del  soggetto  hanno  indotto  a ritenerlo  nn  ritratto 


Fig.  3.1:  Guercino,  Endimione^  dettaglio  di  tavola  3. 
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di  Camillo  Pamphilj  o di  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  o perfino  di 
Galileo;  il  quadro  è stato  collegato  pure  a un  tentativo  di  ria- 
bilitazione papale  dello  scienziato,  la  quale  peraltro  necessitò 
oltre  tre  secoli  e mezzo  d 

La  posa  del  giovane  protagonista  ricorda  lo  schema 
di  una  stampa  di  0.  Gatti  e nella  composizione  gene- 
rale va  notata  adesso  un’incongruenza.  Infatti,  il  dettaglio 
dello  strumento  ottico  non  lega  organicamente  con  rim- 
pianto figurativo.  Tutta  la  pittura  risulta  completata  sotto 
a quelFoggetto,  come  confermano  un  esame  ravvicinato,  la 
visione  aH’infrarosso  e quella  in  luce  trasmessa  attraverso  la 
tela.  La  manica  della  camicia  bianca  non  è,  come  dovrebbe, 
sovrapposta  oìV occhialone^  che  si  regge  in  equilibrio  piut- 
tosto precario  neH’economia  deirimmagine.  Sorge  quindi 
il  sospetto  che  esso  sia  stato  aggiunto  dopo  la  stesura  del 
quadro,  sebbene  la  sua  esecuzione  debba  in  ogni  caso  rife- 
rirsi a un  momento  poco  successivo  e comunque  a un  artista 
di  livello.  Si  può  fare  come  blanda  congettura  il  nome  di 
Pier  Francesco  Mola,  nominato  poco  dopo  pittore  di  casa 
da  Camillo,  che  lo  impiegò  anche  per  incarichi  minori,  fra 
cui  ritocchi  e completamenti  di  opere  altrui.  ’ Del  resto  Mola 
fu  una  specie  di  allievo  putativo  del  Guercino,  che  omaggiò 
di  persona  nel  suo  studio  emiliano,  seguendone  la  traccia 
poetica.  Quest’ultimo  difficilmente  potrebbe  aver  descritto 
così  bene  quel  dispositivo  ottico,  senza  rimarcarne  la  pre- 
senza nel  proprio  ragionieristico  Libro  dei  conti.,  tanto  più 
se  si  considera  che  si  trattava  di  cosa  rara  e d’avanguardia 
tecnica.  Inoltre,  come  vedremo,  il  modello  doveva  verosimil- 
mente trovarsi  a Roma  nel  palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso  e non 
nello  studio  bolognese  del  Barbieri. 

Pare  molto  probabile  che  l’esemplare  del  quadro  venisse 
ritratto  da  un  modello  reale,  un  vero  telescopio,  che  si  può 
identificare  nel  “cannocchiale  di  Gallileo  bianco”  citato  alla 
morte  di  Camillo  (1666).^’  Proprio  quell’oggetto,  più  che  un 
suo  eventuale  gemello,  va  segnalato  nel  pezzo  conservato 
da  anni  nel  museo  dell’Adler  Planetarium  di  Chicago  (fig. 
3.2),  di  cui  è uno  degli  esemplari  più  antichi.  Bolt  ne  aveva 
già  notato  una  certa  somiglianza  con  quello  dipinto.^  Ma 
ora  svariate  osservazioni  confermano  e descrivono  meglio  il 
collegamento:  dall’inconsueta  struttura  generale,  alla  colora- 
zione, alla  cura  con  cui  il  pittore  ha  riportato  i piccoli  segni 
di  giustezza  per  la  messa  a fuoco,  che  in  quei  cannocchiali 
pionieristici  solevano  essere  tracciati  sul  corpo  esterno  dei 
tubi  telescopici.  Erano  prodotti  rari  e di  lusso,  allora  circol- 


Fig.  3.2:  Telescopio,  ca.  1630.  Cuoio  dorato,  26.8  cm  (chiuso),  70  cm 
(aperto).  Adler  Planetarium,  Chicago  (M-421)  (su  gentile  concessione 
di  Adler  Planetarium,  Chicago,  Illinois) 

anti  entro  una  ristretta  élite  internazionale,  in  larga  misura 
realizzati  a Roma  e Firenze,  luogo  quest’ultimo  dove  venne 
verosimilmente  costruito  anche  quello  in  questione. 

L’ipotesi  consente  di  formularne  un’altra,  piuttosto 
suggestiva.  Evitando  di  arrovellarsi  sulla  probabile  origine 
medicea  dell’oggetto,  sembra  comunque  legittimo  immagi- 
narne la  provenienza  o la  costruzione  proprio  da  parte  del 
grande  innovatore  del  metodo  scientifico,  che  forse  lo  fab- 
bricò nella  fase  tarda  della  sua  vita.  Lo  strumento  di  Chicago 
ha  una  struttura  ottica  galileia,  cosa  che  in  sé  non  sarebbe 
particolarmente  indicativa.  Ma,  come  accennato,  esso  è detto 
“di  Gallileo”  alla  morte  del  proprietario  (1666)  e ancora, 
verosimilmente,  due  anni  più  tardi,  allorché  il  Guardarobba 
Giuseppe  Zanetti  scriveva:  “Quando  andò  il  Sig.  Principe 
Borghesi  à Nettuno  la  Sig.  Principessa  mi  comandò  facessi 
mettere  un  vetro  al’occhialoni  del  Galilio  che  vi  mancava 
et  lo  feci  ripuliri  et  farci  un  coperchio  di  accordo”.^  Le  due 
citazioni  del  grande  pioniere  assumono  maggior  valore,  se 
incrociate  con  altri  dati.  Infatti  la  stessa  lista  di  Camillo  del 
1666  registra  alla  medesima  pagina  un  secondo  cannoc- 
chiale, ma  senza  quella  specifica,  che  doveva  quindi  essere 
precisa  e non  una  vaga  allusione  di  carattere  tipologico. 

Se  i rapporti  fra  la  tela  del  Guercino  e il  telescopio  di 
Chicago  paiono  molto  probabili,  ogni  residuo  dubbio  si 
dissolve  di  fronte  a una  scoperta  ulteriore,  consentita  dalla 
concordanza  fra  le  carte  documentarie  e il  concreto  ritrova- 
mento di  questo  secondo  esemplare.  Ci  si  riferisce  a “un’altro 
cannocchiale  più  grande  e con  coperta  rossa  ritagliata  d’oro 
con  arme  del  sig.  Card. e Pamphilio  ” (fig.  3.3),  menzionato, 
appunto,  nella  lista  del  1666,  che  registrava  anche  un  “Piede 
da  un  Cannocchiale  con  il  suo  regolo  da  reggere... del  sig. 
Prencipe  Camillo  da  Cardinale”,  situato  questo  nella  sede  di 
Nettuno,  sul  litorale  a sud  di  Roma,  dove  ancora  nel  1669  si 
conservava  “con  suo  cannocchiale”.*^ 
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Fig.  3.3:  Telescopio,  ca.  1640-45.  Carta,  cuoio  dorato  e legno,  311  cm. 
Collezione  Boria  Pamphilj,  Roma  (sn  gentile  concessione  del  autore) 

Tale  maggiore  telescopio  è stato  da  individuato  da  chi 
scrive  in  un  armadio  degli  appartamenti  privati  degli  eredi 
del  Pamphilj.  È più  grande  (aperto  misura  311  cm)  e lus- 
suoso, costituito  da  dieci  segmenti  (per  un  esame  più  esatto  si 
rimanda  alla  scheda  tecnica  di  Pierluigi  Salveregina) . Venne 
fabbricato  riusando  la  carta  di  manoscritti  e di  fogli  presi  da 
testi  a stampa  (su  uno:  “Baldus  Hiper  infor...?”),  insieme  a 
cuoio  e a cartapecora,  fatto  comune  ad  altri  esemplari  con- 
temporanei conservatisi.  I diaframmi  interni  sono  in  legno 
dipinto  di  nero,  mentre  i tappi  e le  ghiere  finemente  filettate 
paiono  realizzati  in  bosso.  A conferma  della  concordanza  fra 
il  referto  inventariale  e Poggetto  scoperto  valgono  la  data- 
zione attribuibile  alla  sua  struttura,  le  ampie  dimensioni  e 
la  custodia  in  cuoio  rosso,  con  impressi  decori  dorati  e lo 
stemma  cardinalizio.  L’accennato  abbandono  della  porpora 
da  parte  di  Camillo,  alFinizio  del  1647,  costituisce  il  ter- 
mine più  tardo  per  Fesecuzione,  cosa  interessante  anche  per 
la  scarsità  di  strumenti  così  antichi  giunti  sino  a noi.  Le  due 
identificazioni  sono  molto  fortunate,  in  quanto  riguardano 
telescopi  rari  in  assoluto,  nonché  i primi  di  cui  resti  memoria 
in  seno  alla  famiglia,  che  pure  ne  ebbe  poi  diversi  altri.  Forse 
non  è un  caso  se,  nonostante  l’oblio  sopravvenuto,  almeno 
uno  di  questi  sia  poi  rimasto  al  suo  posto,  rispetto  alle  suc- 
cessive acquisizioni. 

Malgrado  l’avversione  al  progresso  della  scienza  di  papa 
Innocenzo  X,  echeggiata  dalle  risposte  di  Virgilio  Spada  al 
cardinale  Leopoldo  de’  Medici,  il  giovane  Camillo  Pamphilj 
ebbe  interesse  per  tali  apparecchi  ottici,  sfruttandone  la  pos- 
sibilità di  osservazione  astronomica,  ma  adoperandoli  pure 
per  Fuso  terrestre.*”  Quest’ultimo  utilizzo  viene  provato  da 
un  indizio  tecnico. 

Soprattutto  la  visione  con  immagini  non  capovolte 
caratterizzava  talune  competizioni  allora  organizzate  con 
quegli  strumenti,  che  venivano  puntati  su  luoghi  posti  a 


pochi  chilometri  da  Roma.  Come  vedremo  questo  secondo  49 
telescopio  è stato  modificato  ripetutamente,  proprio  per 
vedere  forme  raddrizzate.  Se  ne  può  quindi  supporre  anche 
l’eventuale  adozione  per  esaminare  meglio  delle  opere  d’arte 
collocate  a distanza.  Se  lo  stesso  Galileo  parlava  nel  Sag- 
giatore di  un  telescopio  “accomodato  per  vedere  gli  oggetti 
vicinissimi”,  era  più  esplicito  il  suo  sodale  veneziano  Gian- 
francesco  Sagredo,  che  verificava  con  “occhiali.. di  difetti  et 
le  perfettioni  delle  pitture”;  e qualcosa  del  genere  risulta  si 
facesse  pure  nella  Roma  contemporanea.**  Può  darsi  che  per 
tali  relazioni  la  raccolta  Boria  abbia  ospitato  sino  a metà  del 
XX  secolo  una  tela  bassanesca,  ritraente  con  buona  probabi- 
lità proprio  il  Sagredo  (fig.  3.4).*^  Del  resto,  la  propensione  di 
Camillo  per  i quadri  di  Jan  Rrueghel,  perfettamente  definiti 
fino  a dettagli  minuscoli,  in  una  scala  di  grandezza  per  solito 
trascurata,  è bene  coerente  con  l’interesse  per  la  magnifica- 
zione dell’immagine  attraverso  lenti.  Difatti  in  quel  mondo 
microscopi  e cannocchiali  venivano  progettati  e discussi  in 
ambito  comune,  insieme  a carte  geografiche  e globi. 

Camillo  ebbe  anche  “tavole  di  Geografia  (e)  Map- 
pamondi... fatti  venire  da  Amsterdam”  nel  1645,  con 
rappresentazioni  della  terra  e del  cielo.*”  Una  buona  cono- 
scenza geografica  era  di  certo  stata  necessaria  alla  sua 
iniziale  carriera  cardinalizia,  quando  seguiva  con  atten- 
zione gli  svolgimenti  politico-militari  internazionali,  dei 
quali  rimangono  numerose  tracce  archivistiche.  Nella  sua 
prima  lista  del  1650  sono  ben  descritti  quattro  esemplari  del 
genere,  in  un  apposito  elenco  di: 

Sfere,  et  altri  strumenti  Mattematici. . . 

Due  mappamondi  l’uno  della  Terra, 
l’altro  del  Cielo  di  carta  stampati,  miniati 
in  fiandra. . .diametro  di  sei  palmi  in  circa 
con  loro  cerchi  di  ottone,  e loro  bussoli 
di  ebano  tornito  con  suoi  christalli,  con 
loro  calamita,  posano  ciascheduno  sopra 
cinque  colonnette  di  ebano  nero,  con 
loro  palle  di  ebano  tornite  sotto  alte  tre 
palmi,  con  un  triangolo  sotto  con  tre  altre 
palle  ovate  da  potersi  voltare  in  bilico, 
posano  sopra  due  triangoli  di  marmo 
bianco  alto  due  palmi  con  basso  rilievo 
di  una  palomba,  et  imprese  della  casa,  et 
un  fregietto  di  pietra  mischia  da  piede. . . 
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Fig.  3.4:  Leandro  Bassano  (J)^Ritratto  di  G.  Sagredo  (?),  ca.  1540.  Olio 
SII  tela.  Già  collezione  Boria  Pampini],  Roma  (su  gentile  concessione  di 
Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 


Due  altri  mappamondi  simili  della  Terra 
e Cielo  di  carta  stampata,  miniati,  ma 
più  piccoli  di  diametro  di  diametro,  con 
loro  cerchi  d’ottone  e loro  bussole,  posano 
ciascheduda  sopra  colonnette  tornite  di 
pero  nero  con  loro  palle,  con  il  triangolo. . . 
per  voltarli,  con  loro  calamita. . . . ^^ 

Tali  oggetti,  poi  sottoposti  a restauri  e a lavori  di  adegua- 
mento, dettero  nome  a ben  due  sale  della  Villa  di  Belrespiro, 
luogo  ideale  per  scrutare  con  i telescopi  il  cielo  o per  sbirciare 
da  vicino  zone  del  parco,  della  città  e di  altri  colli  romani. 

Roma  era  allora  un  distretto  d’avanguardia  per  la  fab- 
bricazione di  dispositivi  ottici,  specialmente  nell’area  attorno 
al  palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso,  entro  la  quale  si  svolsero  i fatti 
principali  di  questa  breve  istruttoria.^*^’  Galileo  aveva  lasciato 
in  città  molti  continuatori,  fra  cui  alcuni  gesuiti  ed  Evange- 
lista Torricelli,  che  nel  1641  si  trasferiva  ad  Arcetri  e poi  a 
Firenze,  per  prendere  il  posto  del  defunto  maestro. 

Un  possibile  indiziato  delFesecuzione  del  cannocchiale 
maggiore,  quello  non  definito  galileiano,  sembra  essere 
Eustachio  Divini  (San  Severino  Marche,  1610-85).  Se  fosse 
così,  si  tratterebbe  di  una  delle  sue  prime  realizzazioni,  visto 


che  egli  si  era  stabilito  a Roma  solo  nel  1646  ed  entro  l’i- 
nizio dell’anno  successivo  lo  strumento  esisteva  già.  Costui 
fu  molto  apprezzato  quale  fabbricante  di  lenti,  di  telescopi 
e di  microscopi,  nonché  per  alcuni  saggi  a stampa.  Divini, 
nella  sua  Lettera... intorno  alle  macchie  nuouamente  sco- 
perte nel  mese  di  luglio  1665  nel  pianeta  Gioue  con  i suoi 
cannocchiali  (Roma  1666),  parla,  fra  l’altro,  delFindeboli- 
mento  di  un  proprio  apparecchio  per  l’umidità  della  notte, 
segno  che  doveva  essere  costruito  con  materiali  simili  al 
nostro.  Parrebbe  bri  il  personaggio  pagato  nel  1672  da  Gio- 
vanni Rattista  Pamphilj,  figlio  di  Camillo,  per  una  fornitura 
specializzata.^^  Tuttavia  non  si  può  escludere  che  la  fabbri- 
cazione spetti  a un  altro  esponente  di  quel  mondo  ristretto  ed 
entusiasta,  popolato  di  avanguardisti  e innovatori. 

Per  Camillo  e la  moglie  devono  aver  lavorato  anche 
Matteo  e Giuseppe  Campani,  come  fa  capire  un’inedita  let- 
tera del  primo,  costruttore  e inventore  soprattutto  di  orologi. 
In  essa  egli  cerca  di  smentire  talune  calunnie  su  affari  di 
donne  che  coinvolsero  Giuseppe,  già  “favorito  di  particolar 
talento  circa  alla  sua  professione;  et  insieme  di  buona  for- 
tuna con  i Principi  e co’  nobili  virtuosi,  et  intendenti.  E che 
in  conseguenza  egli  è invidiato  da  molti  al  maggior  segno”. 
Quest’ultimo  è probabilmente  Fautore  dell’accennata  modi- 
fica ottica  al  cannocchiale  grande,  con  un  dispositivo  detto 
appunto  erettore  di  Campani.,  utile  a raddrizzare  l’immagine 
capovolta  degli  strumenti  astronomici  a schema  kepleriano.^'’ 

Giuseppe  Campani  continuò  poi  a lavorare  per  i figli  di 
Camillo.  Forniva  al  primogenito  Giovan  Rattista  nel  1683 
“un  cavalletto  dà  sostenere  un  grand’occhialone  per  servitio 
di  SEP”  e nel  1686  “...per  haver  fatto  un  cannocchiale  in 
baston  [ossia  di  legno]  con  quattro  vetri  importa  sc[udi]  36  e 
più  per  haver  accomodato  il  torno  il  quale  era  inadoperabile, 
e rifattoci  il  fuso  da  tornire  in  aria,  et  à vite,  et  fattoci  molti 
ferri  compassi,  et  altre  manifatture”.^”  Nel  1682  vendeva 
telescopi  al  cardinale  Renedetto,  che  si  era  già  servito  di 
lui.^^  Vale  la  pena  di  accennare  anche  a un  conto  del  1697, 
relativo  a un  collaudato  doratore- decoratore,  pagato  per  “un 
finestrino  del  Ochialone  con  loro  [Foro]  simile  al  altri”,  ossia 
a varie  finestrine  in  tinta  color  noce,  che  alludono  piuttosto 
chiaramente  all’esistenza  di  un  piccolo  osservatorio  barocco 
situato  quasi  di  fronte  a quello  di  gesuit.^^  Anche  Giovan 
Rattista  e Renedetto  Pamphilj  paiono  quindi  essersi  inter- 
essati a telescopi,  microscopi,  globi  e a carte  geografiche, 
comprati  dai  maggiori  fabbricanti  e inventori  sulla  piazza. 


Cannocchiali  Pamphilj per  Le  stelle,  per  i c^uadri  e per  tutto  il  resto 


I conti  di  Benedetto  rignardano  spesso  materiali  del  genere,  51 

mostrandone  Fnso  frequente. 

Tali  attività  interessarono  in  parte  anche  Camillo 
jnnior.^^  Registrazioni  per  cose  di  qnesto  tipo  sono  docu- 
mentabili poi  circa  la  discendenza  Boria  Pamphilj,  ma  non 
rivestono  la  stessa  importanza,  non  essendo  altrettanto  vicine 
ai  maggiori  sviluppi  delle  ricerche  sni  “massimi  sistemi”. 

Insomma,  sarebbe  nella  fattispecie  arbitrario  trarre  con- 
clnsioni  dinastiche  sn  nna  dinastia.  Qnesto  veloce  riassnnto 
mostra  che  vari  esponenti  Pamphilj  ebbero  rapporti  diretti 
con  oggetti  e protagonisti  della  ricerca  astronomica  più 
avanzata.  Ma  non  se  ne  pnò  ricavare  la  prova  di  nn  orienta- 
mento progressista  della  famiglia,  il  maggior  esponente  della 
quale,  papa  Innocenzo,  fn  anzi  schierato  contro  le  innova- 
zioni nel  pensiero  scientifico.  Il  caso  fornisce  piuttosto  nn 
esempio  significativo  dei  pericoli  cni  pnò  condnrre  nn’inda- 
gine  svolta  senza  la  ginsta  ampiezza  e magari  finalizzata  a 
risaltati  preordinati,  dilatando  a piacimento  qualche  episo- 
dio di  microstoria. 
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Cannocchiale  Pamphiu  nel  Palazzo  Boria  Pamphili,  Roma 

Pierluigi  Salveregina 

Si  presenta  come  oggetto  di  gran  lusso  ed  esteticamente  ben  rifinito,  dello  schema  ottico  di  tipo  detto  kepleriano,  che  restituisce  una 
visione  capovolta,  la  quale  è stata  qui  poi  raddrizzata  con  Finserimento  di  un  dispositivo  detto  erettore  di  Giuseppe  Campani  (fig. 
3.3).  Lo  strumento  si  rende  così  adatto  ad  uso  sia  terrestre  sia  astronomico.  La  tipologia  ottica  di  Keplero  consente  di  ottenere  mag- 
giore potenza  di  ingrandimento  e migliore  luminosità  rispetto  a quella  di  Galileo. 

Il  cannocchiale  consta  di  dieci  sezioni  telescopiche  realizzate  in  carta  incollata  con  Fultimo  strato  esterno  di  colore  blu.  Il  primo 
elemento  è rivestito  in  cuoio  con  impressioni  in  oro,  con  una  decorazione  ripartita  in  due  emicilindri  recanti  al  centro  altrettanti 
stemmi  cardinalizi  Pamphilj.  Le  battute  di  arresto  utili  alla  chiusura  dello  strumento  sono  anche  queste  in  cuoio  impresso  in  oro.  La 
battuta  del  secondo  elemento  è stata  malamente  sostituita  con  della  semplice  pelle  gialla. 

Delle  dieci  sezioni  la  terza,  la  quarta  e la  quinta  hanno  la  carta  esterna  di  colore  diverso  (più  chiaro)  e non  hanno  i cerchi 
d’arresto  impressi  in  oro,  ma  questi  sono  tracciati,  malamente,  con  qualcosa  di  simile  ad  un  pennarello.  Sulle  sezioni  settima,  ottava 
e nona  sono  stati  anche  segmati  cerchi  simili  in  aggiunta  agli  originali.  Questi  doppi  anelli  lasciano  pensare  che  lo  strumento  pot- 
esse essere  usato  in  entrambe  le  configurazioni,  galileianaXterrestre  e keplerianaXastronomica,  semplicemente  sostituendo  l’oculare 
(facilmente  estraibile),  togliendo  l’erettore  e regolando  le  sezioni  sulla  seconda  serie  di  cerchi.  All’interno  del  decimo  elemento,  in 
prossimità  dell’oculare,  si  trova  il  dispositivo  erettore  costituito  da  due  lenti  positive,  montate  alle  estremità  di  un  tubo  in  carta 
marmorizzata  lungo  15  cm,  da  lente  a lente.  Le  due  celle  sono  sempre  tornite  in  legno  simile  e hanno  l’interno  annerito.  L’unica 
lente  che  è stato  possibile  smontare  ha  un  diametro  di  34  min  per  4 min  di  spessore  e il  bordo  ben  tornito,  senza  scritte  nè  firme. 
Non  si  notano  bolle. 

La  lunghezza  da  tappo  a tappo  varia  da  cm  64,  in  posizione  di  chiusura,  ai  311  in  assetto  di  apertura  in  configurazione 
terrestre,  la  quale  è tarata  sugli  appositi  segni  di  messa  a fuoco,  anch’essi  impressi  e dorati  nella  carta,  come  appena  spiegato.  Il 
diametro  del  tubo  esterno  è di  cm  9,2. 

Le  celle-obiettivo  e l’oculare  sono  in  legno  tornito  con  tappi  a vite.  Si  tratta  di  legno  chiaro,  probabilmente  di  bosso.  Anche 
i cerchi  interni  di  bloccaggio  della  lente  sono  filettati  e le  superfici  interne  dello  strumento  sono  annerite.  L’obiettivo  è una  lente 
debolmente  positiva,  ha  un  diametro  di  59  min  e il  suo  bordo  risulta  grossolanamente  tagliato  benché  lo  smusso  sia  ben  smerigliato. 
Davanti  a dessa  c’è  un  diaframma  in  cartone  di  24  min  di  diametro.  Non  è stato  possibile  smontarla  completamente  dalla  sua  cella, 
né  quindi  misurarne  lo  spessore  o accertarne  le  convessità  posteriore/anteriore.  Il  lato  anteriore  della  lente  appare  tuttavia  impercet- 
tibilmente convesso  e non  vi  sono  firme  di  sorta.  Un  esame  accurato  rivela  piccole  bolle  incluse  nel  vetro,  caratteristiche  di  questi 
strumenti  pionieristici,  mentre  la  superficie  è modestamente  lucidata.  L’oculare  è una  lente  positiva  biconvessa  spessa  4 min  al  centro 
che  ha  un  diametro  di  28  min  e il  bordo  accuratamente  tornito,  anch’essa  senza  scritte  e con  microscopiche  bolle  incluse.  All’interno 
dello  strumento  vi  sono  diversi  diaframmi  in  legno  tornito  e anneriti,  alcuni  danneggiati  e altri  mancanti. 

La  storia  del  telescopio  inizia  prima  del  1647,  secondo  la  data  di  esecuzione  qui  discussa  da  De  Marchi  e le  notizie  d’archivio 
da  lui  scovate.  Nasce  con  uno  schema  di  tipo  galileiano,  con  obiettivo  più  corto  di  quello  attuale  ed  oculare  negativo:  uno  schema 
che  pone  diversi  inconvenienti,  quali  il  ridottissimo  campo  di  veduta,  i pochi  ingrandimenti  e l’impossibilità  di  montare  un  reticolo 
per  le  misure  angolari  (ad  esempio  le  dimensioni  dei  particolari  lunari).  Probabilmente  allo  scopo  di  ovviare  a tali  inconvenienti 
il  cannocchiale  venne  successivamente  modificato,  sostituendo  l’obiettivo  con  uno  più  lungo  e l’oculare  negativo  con  uno  positivo, 
ottenendo  così  un  telescopio  astronomicoXkepleriano  (il  termine  “telescopio”  fu  proposto  da  Federico  Cesi  nel  1611).  Del  resto,  la 
configurazione  galileiana  fu  in  genere  abbandonata  già  verso  la  metà  del  Seicento.  Aggiungendo  un  erettore  rimovibile  nell’ultima 
sezione  si  ottiene,  poi,  uno  strumento  convertibile  sia  all’uso  astronomico  sia  a quello  terrestre.  I doppi  cerchi  d’arresto  presenti  su 
alcune  sezioni  permettono  appunto  di  aggiustare  la  lunghezza  dello  strumento  alle  due  sue  diverse  configurazioni.  Il  diverso  colore 
di  tre  delle  dieci  sezioni  attiene  ad  un  restauro  difficilmente  databile,  cosi  come  il  brutto  intervento  sulla  battuta  della  seconda. 


Cannocchiali  Pamphilj per  Le  stelle,  per  i quadri  e per  tutto  il  resto 


1 Patrizia  Tosini,  in  Immagini  degli  dei.  Mitologia  e collezioni- 
smo tra  ‘500  e ‘600,  cat.  mostra  Lecce,  a cura  di  C.  Cieri  Via 
(Milano:  Leonardo  Arte,  1997),  n.  26;  Marco  Carminati,  in 
La  Ragione  e il  Metodo.  Immagini  della  Scienza  nell’arte..., 
cat.  mostra  Crema,  a cura  di  M.  Bona  Castellotti,  E.  Gamba, 
F.  Mazzocca  (Milano;  Electa,  1999);  118;  Natalia  Agapiou, 
“L’Endimione  col  cannocchiale  del  Guercino”,  Studi  urnani- 
.stici piceni  25  (2005):  269-81;  Pierluigi  Garofano,  in  In  cima 
alle  stelle,  cat.  mostra  Forte  di  Bard  (Milano;  Silvana  Edito- 
riale 2007),  197-99;  Andrea  G.  De  Marchi,  in  II  Cannocchiale 
e il  pennello,  cat.  mostra  Pisa  (Firenze:  Giunti,  2009),  n.  149. 

2 Punta  la  sua  idea  sul  fatto  che  Argoli  aveva  uno  zio  astro- 
logo Miriam  Di  Penta,  “Guercino’s  Endimion,  Hercules  and 
Artemisia  for  Alessandro  Argoli”,  Journal  of  Warburg  and 
Courtauld Institutes  67  (2004):  233-53. 

3 Cfr.  Giovanna  Capitelli,  “‘Nota  di  guardarobba’:  del  principe 

Camillo  Pamphilj  , I capolavori  della  collezione  Doria 

Pamphilj  da  Tiziano  a Velazquez  (Milano:  Skira,  1996),  79. 
Forse  nel  1666  venne  censito  come  opera  di  Sacchi;  è poi  nelle 
liste  del  figlio  Giovanni  Battista,  del  1684:  “Andimione  che 
dorme  mano  del  Guercino  in  tela  imperatore. . . ” (Jorg  Garms, 
Quellen  aus  dern  Archiv  Doria-Parnphilj  zar  Kunsttàtigkeit 
in  Rorn  unter  Innocenz  X.  [Roma-Wien;  Hermann  Bòhlaus, 
1972],  319,  345)  e del  1709;  una  “tela  con  Endimione,  che 
dorme  alla  Luna,  alto  palmi  cinque,  et  un’quarto  incirca, 
e largo  cinque  di  mano  di  Guercino  da  Cento,  con  Cornice 
dorata  liscia”  (ADP  Se.  86.39,  p.  218);  inoltre  l’elenco  di 
Camillo  jr.  del  1747  cita  l’opera  nella  Sala  del  Trono,  con  1’/- 
caro  e Dedalo  (ADP  Se. 86. 36,  c.  163);  inventario  del  1764 
(ADP  Se.  86.39.7,  n.  110);  Nicoletti,  ca.  1765:  Sala  da  Ballo 
(ADP  senza  collocazione). 

4 Si  vedano  rispettivamente  Tosini;  Carminanti;  Agapiou;  Garo- 
fano; De  Marchi. 

5 Proprio  quella  carica  alimentò  probabilmente  malintesi  e 
aspettative  fra  Mola  e Camillo,  che  finirono,  come  è noto,  per 
fronteggiarsi  in  tribunale,  con  un  esito  tanto  scontato  a favore 
del  principe,  quanto  drammatico  nella  vicenda  esistenziale 
del  pittore.  I due  morirono  poco  dopo,  nello  stesso  anno.  Il 
Paesaggio  invernale,  finora  giudicato  copia  ottocentesca  da 
J.  Van  Cappelle  (fc  82),  è di  certo  del  ‘600  e potrebbe  forse 
essere  la  “tela  d’imperatore  con  dentro  un  fiume  ghiacciato 
con  casamenti  alla  Tedesca,  e vascelli  con  molte  figure  che 
corrono  sopra  al  sud.o  ghiaccio... mano  fiamminga,  ritoccato 
da  francesco  Mola...n.  255”,  citata  nella  lista  del  ca.  1650 


(cfr.  Capitelli,  77).  Inoltre,  su  un  disegno  di  Mola  già  nella 
collezione  Oppé,  definito  Donna  seminuda  che  guida  un 
uomo  che  q)orta  telescopi  a unfdosofo  (Nicolas  Turner,  Pier 
Francesco  Mola.  1612-1666,  cat.  mostra  [Roma-Lugano, 
Milano;  Electa,  1989],  III. 105),  si  possono  fare  varie  precisa- 
zioni; dalla  cronologia  verso  il  1650,  al  soggetto,  riguardante 
in  realtà  nientemeno  che  il  padre  dell’artista,  anch’egli  molto 
legato  a Camillo  e noto  quale  ingegnere  e “machinator”,  come 
dice  un’epigrafe  a lui  dedicata.  Su  quel  capitolo  dell’attività 
grafica  di  Mola  e dei  suoi  rapporti  col  padre  è in  corso  di  pub- 
blicazione uno  studio. 

6 ADP  Se.  86.33,  c.  105;  il  pezzo  era,  col  compagno  di  cui  si 
dirà,  alla  Villa  di  Belrespiro. 

7 Marvin  Bolt  data  quel  pezzo,  il  phi  antico  della  prestigiosa  col- 
lezione Adler,  verso  il  1630;  Telescope  Through  the  Looking 
Glass  (Chicago:  Lowitz  & Sons,  2009),  54-55. 

8 Le  operazioni,  fatte  condurre  da  Giovanni  Battista  Pamphilj, 
furono  compensate  a febbraio  e potrebbero  riferirsi  a cose 
svolte  nel  1667  (ADP,  Filze...  1669/2,  n.  321). 

9 ADP  Se.  86.33,  c.  105  e 333;  Se.  49.68.12,  c.  40. 

10  Sul  possibile  imprimatur  alle  opere  di  Galileo,  anche  dopo 
una  loro  eventuale  rettifica  a favore  delle  sacre  scritture,  lo 
Spada  risponde  nell’agosto  1650  che  “il  genio  di  sua  Santità 
(è)  aheno  dah’innovare,  e niente  meno  delle  cose  matematiche, 
delle  quali  non  fa  nessun  conto”;  cfr.  Giuseppe  Finocchiaro,  Il 
museo  di  curiosità  di  Virgilio  Spada:  una  raccolta  romana  del 
Seicento  (Roma:  Fratelli  Palombi,  1999),  184. 

11  A questo  riguardo  per  Galileo  e Sagredo  si  veda  Lucia  Ton- 
giorgi  Tornasi,  “Galileo,  le  arti,  gli  artisti”.  Il  Cannocchiale  e il 
pennello,  cat.  mostra  Pisa  (Firenze:  Giunti,  2009),  34;  nonché 
idem,  “La  conquista  del  visibile.  Galileo  e le  arti”,  Galilaeana. 
Journal  of  Galileian  Studies  4 (2007):  34.  Il  citato  Virgilio 
Spada  in  un  codicillo  al  proprio  testamento  nel  1654  parlava 
di  “un  quadro  di  con  una  Madonna  circondata  di  fiori,  nella 
quale  traguardandosi  con  un  congiunto  cannochiale  vi  si  vede 
l’angelo  che  annuntia...con  altra  veduta  un  Dio  Padre,  e con 
altra  veduta  Giesii  Bambino”;  cfr.  Finocchiaro,  185. 

12  Dell’opera,  dispersa  sid  mercato,  da  idtirno  è stata  messa  in 
dubbio  l’identità  del  protagonista,  a favore  di  un  omonimo.  Lo 
stesso  sitter  compare  fosse  in  una  tela  attribuita  a L.  Bassano 
dell’Ashrnolean  di  Oxford  (inv.  A445). 

13  ADP  Se.  1.9,  11  ottobre  1645,  c.  60;  Banc.  86,  11  agosto 
1654,  c.  54:  “A  Zanobio  Masotti  libraro.  Se.  80,  per...doi 
Mappamondi  vendutici  fatti  venire  da  Amsterdam  come  per 


Andrea  G.  De  Marchi 


fede  di  Giulio  Antonio  Ridolfi”.  Al  quale  venivano  pagate  9 
tavole  geografiche;  ibid.,  30  dicembre  1645,  c.  66. 

f4  ADPSc.  9f.f7,  c.  308. 

15  ADP  Se.  1.49,  Filze  1725,  c.  566:  Giuseppe  Macci,  pittore 
decoratore  molto  attivo  per  i Pamphilj,  presenta  un  conto  di 
colori  per  “lavori  fatti  alli  zoccoli  due  nostri  Mappamondi”; 
inoltre  idem  (aprile  1728);  a Domenico  “Lusvergh  Matte- 
rnatico  sc(udi)  15...d’haver  diviso  il  meridiano  di  ferro  del 
Globo  Terrestre,  et  altro  celeste  con  averci  intagliati  li  numeri, 
et  incollato  le  cartine  nell  Orizonte  di  essi”.  Le  sale  della  Villa 
sono  così  definite  a partire  dalla  solita  lista  del  1666;  cfr. 
Garms,  336  e 344. 

16  Debbo  a Roberto  Valeriani  quest’informazione. 

17  ADP  Filze  mandati  1672/2,  n.  756,  22  die.:  scudi  “vinti  uno 
per  ...Sig  Eustacchi  per  uno  occhialone  per  mandare  alFEcc. 
Princ.a  Doria”. 

18  ADP  Se.  91.57.3,  filza  risalente  agli  anni  1652-67,  lettera 
indirizata  alla  moglie  di  Garnillo,  Olimpia  Aldobrandini.  Sia 
Divini  che  Gampani  furono  delle  celebrità.  Il  primo  venne 
ricordato  da  Giovanni  Pietro  Bellori  {Nota  delli  musei, 
librerie,  gallerie  & ornamenti  di  statue  e pitture  né  palazzi, 
nelle  case  e né  giardini  di  Roma,  a cura  di  E.  Zocca  [Roma, 
1664],  48):  “per  telescopi,  microscopi  in  nove  maniere... 
nella  qual  arte  tiene  il  primo  posto.” 

19  Si  veda  ancora  la  scheda  di  Salveregina,  che  pensa  il  pezzo 
sia  nato  a schema  galileianoe,  poi  trasformato  in  kepleriano, 
quindi  abbinato  aU’erettore  di  Gampani. 

20  ADP  Filze  mandati,  24  agosto  1683,  n.  197,  12  scudi  a 
“Giusep.e  Gampana  (campani)  per  prezzo  di...”;  Filze  man- 
dati 1686,  n.  75,  verso  marzo,  scrittura  autografa  ben  leggibile 
di  Gampani  che  riceveva  30  scudi  su  un  saldo  di  66. 

21  ADP  Se.  1.44,  18  marzo  1682,  “A  Giuseppe  Gampana  (Gam- 
pani) sc(udi)  cento. . .per  il  prezzo  di  diversi  canochiali  dati  per 
n(ostro)  ser.tio”;  cfr.  anche  Filze  mandati. 

22  ADP  Filze  mandati  1697,  n.  170;  il  conto  si  riferisce  alla  con- 
tabilità di  Giovan  Battista;  Bocci  dora  anche  la  cornice  del 
grande  quadro  con  Sant’Eustachio,  di  Gauillaume  Gourtois  e 
Gaspard  Dughet. 

23  ADP  Se.  1.23,  c.  325,  nel  giugno  1687  “rimborso... tela  e 
suoi  bastoni,  e palle,  per  la  carta  grande  di  Orvieto,  et  nuovi 
globi  celesti  del  S.  Brunacci”;  c.  351,  nel  1688  è citata  l’Ac- 
cademia Goronelli  per  carte  geografiche  (Vincenzo  Goronelli 
[1650-1718]  fece  globi  al  duca  di  Parma  e a Luigi  XIV,  di 
cui  restano  i due  monumentali  pezzi  a Parigi,  Bibliotequhè 


Nationale);  cc.  355-57,  si  menziona  tale  Monsfi  Grusciè  per 
cose  analoghe;  la  pianta  di  Buda  e quelle  d’Italia,  Germania, 
Inghilterra,  Francia  e altro  fornite  da  G.A.  Magnati  “librare” 
sono  citate  alle  cc.  357,  361,  363  e 367.  ADP  Se.  2.3, 15  mag- 
gio e 6 ott.  1681,  carte  “geografiche  nove  stampate  esposte 
sopra  la  tela  del  Sansone”.  Se.  2.7,  un.  756  e 778,  si  parla 
di  una  fornace  di  cristalli  al  Gorso  per  caraffe,  dove  forse  si 
facevano  anche  lenti;  16  giugno  1682,  n.  792  Garlo  A.  Tor- 
toni  risulta  aver  prestato  un  “Occhialone”  al  Priorato,  quindi 
a Benedetto  Pamphilj.  Se.  3.1, 1699,  n.  189,  un  “Ganochiale” 
venne  portato  in  qualche  luogo.  Se.  3.4,  ott.  1702,  n.  399: 
“Per  fare  accomodare  la  fodera  del  Gannocchiale  di  SEP”,  si 
pagano  10  scudi. 

24  ADP  Filze  mandati  1721,  n.  62,  acquisto  di  “un’occhialone” 
per  60  scudi,  citato  due  volte. 

25  Basti  citare  qualche  carta  dei  primi  esponenti  della  nuova 
dinastia;  ADP  Filze  1764/2,  n.  9,  a V.  Petrucci  scudi  14  per 
“Accomodartura  delli  cannocchiali”;  e Filze  1774,  n.  10, 
“Fran.co  Garapelli”  pagato  per  un  cannocchiale. 
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Il  “fortunato  congiungimento  di  pacifica  Colomba”  con 
“magnanimo,  e generoso  Volante”  (araldico  riferimento 
alia  colomba  Pamphilj  e alPaquila  Boria),’  ovvero  il 
“felice  connubio  d’un’Amazone  Latina  con  un  Ligure 
Heroe’”’ — Anna  Pamphilj  e Giovanni  Andrea  III  Boria 
Landi — intrecciò  nel  1671  le  sorti  di  due  illustri  casati, 
l’uno  romano  e l’altro  genovese,  creando  un’articolata  rete 
di  relazioni  ed  una  serie  di  conseguenze  a lungo  termine, 
culminate,  un  secolo  dopo  il  matrimonio,  con  la  succes- 
sione dei  Boria  nelle  prerogative,  nei  possessi  e nel  nome 
dei  Pamphilj,  rimasti  privi  di  eredi.’ 

Il  matrimonio — celebrato  per  procura  a Roma  il 
25  ottobre  1671  nella  cappella  del  palazzo  Pamphilj  al 
Corso,^  e poi  grandiosamente  festeggiato  a Genova,  all’ar- 
rivo della  sposa,  sino  alla  fine  del  mese  di  Novembre/’ — era 
il  frutto  di  lunghe  e complesse  trattative,  gestite  in  primo 
luogo  al  femminile.  Ne  furono  protagoniste  la  madre 
della  sposa.  Olimpia  Aldobrandini  vedova  di  Camillo 
Pamphilj,  principessa  di  Rossano,  e quella  dello  sposo. 
Violante  Lomellini  vedova  di  Andrea  II  Boria,  princi- 
pessa di  Melfi,  tu  trice  del  figlio  sino  all’uscita  di  questi 
dalla  minore  età.*'  Per  concludere  l’importante  “negozio”, 
le  due  dame  misero  in  campo  una  schiera  di  fiduciari. 
Violante,  in  particolare,  affidò  il  fondamentale  compito 
di  seguire  le  trattative  relative  alia  dote  di  Anna  all’abate 


genovese  (ma  residente  a Roma)  Tommaso  Be  Franchi, 
nel  giugno  di  quello  stesso  anno  nominato  vescovo  del 
feudo  doriano  di  Melfi  grazie  ai  buoni  uffici  delie  due 
casate,'  che  si  occupò  anche  di  altri  aspetti  della  vicenda 
(lo  vedremo  interessarsi  alla  questione  dei  ritratti  dei  due 
“promessi”  e alla  carrozza  nuziale).  Contribuirono  al  buon 
esito  delia  trattativa  Stefano  Pallavicini  principe  di  Gal- 
licano, zio  di  Violante,  che  firmò  i capitoli  matrimoniali 
per  la  parte  Boria  ed  è indicato  come  principale  mediatore 
delio  sposalizio,”  e il  principe  Luigi  Boria,  “canale  di  tanti 
favori”  secondo  la  stessa  principessa,  ’ entrambi  membri 
delia  comunità  genovese  di  Roma;'”  diedero  inoltre  il  loro 
apporto,  a vario  titolo,  i cardinali  Raggi,  Carafa,  Gual- 
tieri e Rospigliosi  (garante  dei  capitoli  nuziali  per  la  parte 
Pamphilj),”  cui  si  aggiunse  Giovanni  Battista  Borghese, 
figlio  di  primo  letto  di  Olimpia,  che  contribuì  tra  l’altro 
a far  fallire  il  corteggiamento  di  un  altro  pretendente  alla 
mano  di  Anna,  il  Marchese  del  Vasto.”’  Un  matrimonio 
tra  aristocratici  di  questo  livello  era,  ad  evidenza,  frutto 
di  un’impresa  corale,  e lo  stesso  abate  Be  Franchi  utilizza 
più  volte  nelle  sue  lettere,  in  riferimento  alle  vicende  e 
agli  esiti  del  “trattato”  nuziale,  termini  tratti  dal  mondo 
del  teatro:  “i  gruppi  di  questa  scena  sono  stati  molti,  e 
di  grande  intreccio”;  “finalmente  si  è aperta  la  scena,  et 
ogni  cosa  ha  avuto  applauso”.”  In  particolare,  le  nozze  del 
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primogenito,  momento  nodale  per  la  fortuna  della  casa, 
costituirono  il  punto  culminante  delia  strategia  familiare 
deir  austera  Violante  (cui  il  marito  morto  nel  1654  aveva 
lasciato  “tutta  Tautorità  possibile”  suir“azienda”,  durante 
la  minore  età  del  figlio,'^  e che  dopo  la  venietà  ed  il  matri- 
monio di  questi  si  consacrò  ad  una  vita  semieremitica, 
modellata  sugli  usi  conventuali,  all  interno  del  palazzo  di 
famiglia),’’  investita  di  un  compito  di  altissima  responsa- 
bilità: la  notevole  messe  di  lettere  scritte  nel  1670  in  merito 
al  “negozio”,  specchio  delle  tribolazioni  della  principessa 
che  trovava  nella  suocera  Polissena  Laudi  un’avversaria 
dell’  “accasamento”  pamphiliano  capace  di  frapporre 
“ostacoli  gagliardissimi”  alle  nozze,'*’  ci  informa  circa 
l’esaustiva  indagine  condotta  su  tutti  i fronti,  per  assicu- 
rarsi che  il  parentado  garantisse  allo  sposo  e al  suo  casato 
adeguati  vantaggi  economici  e sociali.’’  Alla  somma  asse- 
gnata ad  Anna  quale  dote  furono  aggiunti  60.000  scudi  di 
extradotali  in  essa  ricompresi,  di  modo  che  la  dote  stessa 
venne  a superare  la  cospicua  somma  di  150.000  scudi.'” 
L’esame  delie  ascendenze,  parentele  e prestigio  pamphi- 
liani — sfatata  la  diceria,  pubblicata  in  Genova  dai  nemici 
dell’unione,  delie  umili  ascendenze  di  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini,  defunta  nonna  delia  promessa  sposa,  cui  era  stato 
attribuito  un  “padre  fornaro’”  ’ — non  potè  che  portare  ad 
un  giudizio  assai  soddisfacente.  L’abate  De  Franchi  in  una 
lettera  a Violante  sottolineava  che  se  il  figlio  Giovanni 
Andrea  avesse  voluto  “mettere  una  porpora  in  Casa,  la 
quale  farebbe  uno  strepito  grandissimo  per  le  cose  di  Spa- 
gna”, a seguito  dell’unione  nuziale  ciò  si  sarebbe  ottenuto 
facilmente,  in  considerazione  del  patrimonio  di  relazioni 
ed  appoggi  di  cui  i Pamphilj  godevano  in  Curia  e nel  Sacro 
Collegio'"’:  aspettative  legittimate  dal  noto  e comprovato 
intreccio  tra  alleanze  matrimoniali  e nomine  cardinalizie.'^’ 
In  parallelo  al  vaglio  di  questi  elementi  essenziali, 
si  procedeva  anche  all’esame  della  giovane  candidata  al 
ruolo  di  consorte,  la  cui  beltà  fu  poi  celebrata,  insieme  a 
quella  della  sorella  Flaminia,  ne  I secoli  delle  principesse 
di  bellezza  impareggiabile  o vero  i periodi  delle  influenze 
celesti  di  Ignazio  Adami.'’"  11  27  settembre  1670  Stefano 
Pallavicini  la  descrisse  come  “Dama  bella,  sana,  virile 
poco  curante  di  vanità  femminile  tutta  applicata  al  van- 
taggio delia  casa,  manerosa  quanto  possa  dirsi”.'”  A pochi 
giorni  di  distanza,  l’abate  De  Franchi  scriveva  a Violante: 


LA  FAMA 

EPITHALA  MIO 

NELLE  NOZZE 

Dcirillu(lriinmi,&  Ecccllcmifllmi  Signori 

DGIO- ANDREA  DORIA 

Prcncipc  di  Melfi , &:c. 

D ANNA  PANFILIA; 

DEDICATO 
Air  Illuflrìdimo  t Si  Eccellcntilllcno  Signore 

D.GIOANNI  ANDREA  DORIA 
Prcncipc  di  Melfi,  &:c. 


IN  GENOVA,  MDCLXXI. 

Nella  Stampa  degli  Hercdi  del  Caicnzani,  In  Piazza  nuoua 
Ce/>  lictnzt  de  Superiori . 

Fig.  4.1:  G.  B.  Oltramonti,  La  Fama.  Epithalamio  nelle  nozze 
deirillustrissimi,  & Eccellentissimi  Signori  D.  Gio.  Andrea  Boria 
Principe  di  Melfi  &c  e D.  Anna  Panfilia.  Dedicato  cdPlllustrissimo,  & 
Eccellentissimo  Signore  D.  Giovanni  Andrea  Boria  Principe  di  Melfi  &c 
(Genova:  nella  Stampa  degli  Fleredi  del  Galenzani,  in  Piazza  nuova, 
1671),  frontespizio 

Mi  inoltro  a dire  a V.  E . che  uno  spirito 
più  conforme  al  genio  suo,  e più  ricco  di 
parti  per  rendersi  amabile  al  sig.r  Prin- 
cipe, non  saprebbe  formarlo  il  pennello 
del  desiderio.  Questa  Principessa  oltre 
l’essere  bellissima,  sana  ed  ottimamente 
disposta,  è adornata  di  tanta  saviezza,  di 
tanta  modestia,  e dolcità,  che  per  questo 
solo  dee  essere  desiderata  da  qualsi- 
voglia gran  Principe.  L’unica  vanità  di 
questa  signora  è il  non  volere  vanità,  e 
questo  è stato  sempre  il  suo  distintivo 
dalle  altre  sorelle.'’^ 

Giudizi  positivi,  che  certo  ebbero  un  peso  nell’evolversi 
della  trattativa,  e che  furono  poi  ripresi,  a sposalizio  con- 
cluso, nella  cerchia  della  famiglia  d’acquisto:  se  il  Breve 
Raguaglio  della  vita  di  Donna  Violante  scritto  dal  padre 
Alipio  dell’Addolorata  sobriamente  evidenzia  i meriti  tanto 
concreti  quanto  spirituali  della  sposa  romana,  “alla  cui 
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Fig.  4.2:  Jacob  Ferdinand  Voet,  Ritratto  di  Anna  Pamphilj.,  1671.  Olio 
su  tela.  Palazzo  del  Principe,  Genova  (su  gentile  concessione  di  Arti 
Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 

dote  di  100.000  scudi  d’oro  ed  a varii  altri  rilevanti  appen- 
dici che  seco  traeva  dalla  casa  paterna  venivano  accoppiate 
in  gran  numero  doti  d’anima  e preggi  di  religione  vera- 
mente rari  ed  ammirabili”,^’  V Epithalamio  composto  per 
le  nozze  da  Giovanni  Battista  Oltrarno nti  (fig.  4.1) — lette- 
rato che  con  questo  scritto  aspirava  ad  acquistare  presso  il 
principe  “il  titolo  di  servitore”  e a porre  all  ombra  della  sua 
“potentissima  protettione”  la  propria  penna^'’  (riuscì  effet- 
tivamente ad  entrare  in  modo  stabile  nella  casa,  poiché  un 
“Libro  di  cassa”  del  1679  ne  registra  r“honorario”^  ) — in 
toni  più  lirici  torna  ad  insistere  sull’inconsueta  unione  di 
modestia  e bellezza  da  cui  era  connotata  la  dama,  “che 
nel  serenissimo  volto,  specchio  d’incorrotta  honestade, 
accoppia  due  per  il  più  nemiche,  e rivali  modestia,  e beltà, 
rendendo  bella  la  modestia,  e modesta  la  beltà”. 

I tratti  di  Anna,  che  in  verità  non  ci  appaiono  così 
perfetti  come  le  descrizioni  potevano  lasciare  supporre,  ci 
sono  noti  grazie  ad  una  serie  di  ritratti,  di  cui  il  princi- 
pale— un  quadro  di  grandi  dimensioni  che  la  rappresenta 
a figura  intera  (fig.  4.2) — si  conserva  presso  il  Palazzo  del 


Principe,  la  più  importante  dimora  dei  Boria  a Genova. 
Con  grande  probabilità,  questo  dipinto  coincide  con  il 
“ritratto  delia  Principessa  in  tela  intiera”  mandato  a 
Giovanni  Andrea  III  alia  fine  di  marzo  del  1671,^'  citato 
nei  documenti  dell’Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj.  Le  carte 
dell’ archivio  forniscono  informazioni  su  più  ritratti  legati 
all’  occasione  nuziale.  Nell’epistolario  si  tratta  di  questo 
argomento  in  due  momenti:  alla  fine  del  settembre  1670, 
in  una  fase  delie  trattative  in  cui  il  negozio  era  ancora 
“sospeso  e vacillante”,^"  e poi  nei  primi  mesi  dell’anno 
seguente,  in  parallelo  con  la  protratta  vicenda  delia  firma 
dei  capitoli  matrimoniali  (l’invio  delia  grande  tela  raf- 
figurante Anna  ebbe  luogo  alia  fine  di  marzo,  a capitoli 
firmati).  Già  nel  settembre,  per  via  d’intermediari — non 
vi  erano  ancora  diretti  contatti  epistolari  tra  membri  delle 
due  case — un  primo  ritratto  della  giovane  Pamphilj  fu 
inviato  a Giovanni  Andrea.  Violante  ne  scrisse  a Luigi 
Boria:  “Il  Principe... ha  ricevuto,  visto,  e goduto  assai 
del  ritratto,  e se  lo  tiene  carissimo.”"’  Si  trattava  proba- 
bilmente di  una  immagine  di  piccole  dimensioni,  del  tipo 
spesso  destinato  ad  essere  incastonato  in  gioielli,  come 
sembra  suggerire  una  lettera  di  poco  posteriore  di  Stefano 
Pallavicino,  reduce  da  una  visita  in  casa  Pamphilj,  il  quale 
peraltro  non  afferrò  appieno  quanto  gii  venne  detto  (nella 
missiva  egli  cita  “concetti  poco  chiari”)  e,  in  base  a quanto 


Fig.  4.3.  Mezza  doppia  (scudo)  coniata  dalla  zecca  di  Loano,  oro,  1667. 
Busto  drappeggiato  di  Giovanni  Andrea  111  Boria  Landi  volto  a destra  e 
legenda  IO.ANB.AURIA:LAN.FRI.&c.  Genova,  Gollezione  GARIGE,  n. 
1098  (su  gentile  concessione  di  Banca  GARIGE,  Genova) 
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58  risulta  dal  testo,  non  sembra  aver  saputo  che  un’immagine 
di  Anna  era  già  stata  inviata:  “Si  discorse  dell’effigie  del 
Sig.r  Principe  vista  in  alcune  sue  monete” — il  riferimento 
è alle  monete  in  argento  e in  oro  coniate  dalie  zecche  dei 
Boria  a Loano,  recanti  sul  recto  il  profilo  di  Giovanni 
Andrea  (fig.  4.3)^^ — 

e con  tale  occasione  mi  rappresentò 
edam  con  concetti  poco  chiari,  che 
quando  si  fosse  più  avanti,  sarebbe  stato 
conveniente  si  fossero  mandati  li  ritratti, 
e V.  E.  potrà  far  apparecchiare  quello 
del  S.r  Principe  nostro  gioiellato,  anzi 
presuppongo  quello  si  haverà  della  S.ra 
Principessa  D.  Anna  non  sarà  disuguale 
a quello  del  S.r  Principe. 

A proposito  dell’effigie  del  Boria,  Violante  rassicura 

10  zio:  “Circa  il  ritratto,  se  si  verrà  alla  desiderata  conclu- 
sione, si  farà  nel  modo,  che  Vostra  Signoria  Illustrissima 
raccorda. 

Nei  primi  mesi  del  1671  principale  mediatore  tra  le 
famiglie  risulta  essere,  anche  per  quest’aspetto,  l’abate 
Be  Franchi,  il  quale  intrattenne  in  quel  periodo  una  fitta 
corrispondenza  con  il  giovane  principe  Boria:  questi  si 
affacciava  ormai  in  prima  persona,  in  maniera  talora 
irruenta,*’  sulla  scena  delle  complicate  discussioni  che 
ancora  circondavano  le  sue  nozze.  L’abate  aveva  ricevuto 

11  ritratto  “in  grande”  di  Anna,  che  risulta  compiuto  il  28 
febbraio,^'’  e lo  tratteneva  temporaneamente  presso  di  sé  al 
fine  di  far  produrre  una  coppia  di  quadri  in  pendant  con 
le  fattezze  dei  due  promessi  sposi: 

Sta  in  mia  casa  il  ritratto  in  grande 
della  S.ra  Principessa  Bonna  Anna, 
quale  ho  voluto  che  si  anticipi  a con- 
segnarmelo, perché  ne  faccio  fare  una 
copia  in  quadro  di  grandezza  rilevante, 
per  accompagnarlo  con  quello  del  S.r 
Principe,  che  desidero  che  mi  si  mandi, 
et  ambi  trasmetterli  o portarli  meco  a 
Melfi.  Questi  empiranno  due  gran  qua- 
dri, che  comprai  con  le  cornici  per  dover 
servire  al  ritratto  del  Re  e della  Regina 


di  Francia  per  il  S.r  Ambasciatore  Cri- 
stianissimo, ma  io  havuto  il  materiale, 
gli  ho  destinati  a queste  altre  forme. 

Gli  sarebbe  però  stato  necessario,  per  ottenere  il  suo 
scopo,  ricevere  da  Genova  un’immagine  del  volto  del 
principe,  che  avrebbe  provveduto  a fare  copiare  sulla 
figura  già  preparata:  “Mi  bastava  dunque  il  viso,  per  farlo 
pigliare  dai  signori  pittori,  su  tela  già  apparecchiata.”^^’ 
Secondo  un  modo  di  procedere  ampiamente  diffuso, 
da  tali  dipinti  si  sarebbero  a quel  punto  tratte  copie  da 
distribuire  ai  parenti:  “questo  sarebbe  anche  servito  per 
copia  in  casa  delia  signora  principessa  di  Rossano,  futura 
suocera,  se  però  posso  dirlo”.”  A questo  progetto  l’abate 
dovette  rinunciare,  non  ricevendo  la  desiderata  effigie  del 
principe.  Il  21  marzo  Be  Franchi  annunciava:  “Mando 
il  ritratto  della  Principessa  in  tela  intiera.”^"  Giovanni 
Andrea  una  settimana  dopo  gli  esprimeva  da  Pegli  la  sua 
“consolazione”  nel  ricevere  il  dipinto  ed  il  4 aprile  riba- 
diva la  propria  “alegrezza”,  ringraziando  l’abate  per  il  suo 
ruolo  “in  questo  trattato”.^’  Bapprima,  non  sapendo  se  “il 
ritratto  mi  veniva  inviato  per  parte  di  coteste  signore,  o 
in  altra  forma”,  il  Boria  aveva  taciuto,  ma  poi,  “secondo 
quello,  che  V.  S.  m’awisa,  m’è  parso  bene  accennarne 
galantemente  la  ricevuta  a mia  Signora  Bonna  Anna”.^^ 
Nella  missiva  di  ringraziamento  alla  promessa  sposa,  che 
in  quei  giorni  doveva  trasferirsi  via  mare  nella  villa  di 
Nettuno,  Giovanni  Andrea  trovò  modo  di  lodare  il  qua- 
dro con  immagine  baroccamente  studiata,  imperniata  sui 
concetto  del  riflesso  delia  figura  di  Anna  sulle  acque  come 
“ritratto”  dell’amata: 

Mia  signora  coteste  onde  anche  rad- 
dolcite da  suoi  sguardi  mi  mostreranno 
amare  le  sue  acque,  fatte  specc[h]io  della 
Persona  di  V.  E.  Non  ho  però  occasione 
di  invidiare  alla  fortuna  loro,  mercè  colla 
bella  immagine  con  cui  V.  E.  ha  concorso 
a favorirmi,  quanto  mi  ha  scemato  d’in- 
vidia al  Mare  per  il  ritratto,  tanto  mi  ha 
accresciuto  di  desiderio  per  l’originale.*^ 

Nel  1706  il  ritratto  di  Anna,  dopo  essere  stato  pre- 
sumibilmente conservato  per  alcuni  decenni  presso  il 
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Palazzo  del  Principe,  risulta  collocato  nella  villa  subur- 
bana di  Pegli,  molto  amata  e frequentata  dalla  famiglia 
Boria,  ove  si  aggiunse  ad  altre  otto  effigi  pamphiliane — ^tra 
cui  un  ritratto  della  Principessa  di  Rossano — ivi  registrate 
già  nell’ inventario  del  1698  (il  più  antico  a noi  noto),  in 
coerenza  con  l’uso  citato  sopra,  comune  nelle  case  ari- 
stocratiche, di  tradurre  visivamente  le  reti  di  parentele 
in  serie  di  ritratti  esposti  nelle  dim  ore  9^  Nel  dipinto,  la 
giovane  dama — che,  nata  nel  febbraio  del  1652,  aveva 
al  momento  dell’esecuzione  dell’opera  quasi  diciannove 
anni — si  mostra  in  eleganti  abiti  alia  moda  francese  e reca 
in  mano  un  lilium  bianco,  simbolo  di  casta  purezza.  La 
tela  è stata  convincentemente  attribuita  a Jacob  Ferdinand 
Voet,  “Ferdinando  de’  ritratti”,^’  il  celebre  artista  fiam- 
mingo, assai  apprezzato  nei  circoli  aristocratici  romani,  al 
quale  si  debbono  anche  altre  tre  effigi  di  dame  della  casa 
Pamphilj,  conservate  nel  palazzo  di  via  del  Corso.^'’  Tra  di 
esse,  il  ritratto  di  Olimpia  (tav.  4)  fu  con  buona  probabilità 
eseguito  anch’esso  in  occasione  delle  nozze,  e completato, 
come  quello  di  Anna,  entro  la  fine  del  febbraio  1671: 
Andrea  Grimaldi,  in  una  lettera  datata  all’ultimo  giorno 
del  mese  ed  inviata  da  Roma  a Genova,  contenente  aggior- 
namenti su  varie  questioni  legate  al  matrimonio,  afferma 
infatti  che  “uno  di  casa  delia  signora  Principessa  di  Ros- 
sano” gli  ha  detto  “essersi  fatto  il  ritratto  non  solo  della 
signora  D.  Anna  ma  di  più  della  signora  Principessa  di 
Rossano”.^-  Nello  stesso  1671,  Voet  veniva  inoltre  pagato 
da  Giovanni  Battista  Borghese — il  figlio  di  primo  ietto  di 
Olimpia  che  si  era  attivamente  adoperato  a favore  delie 
nozze  Boria  Pamphilj — per  “Un  Ritratto  in  piccolo  della 
s.a  B.  Anna  Panfilia  originale”,  una  replica  del  medesimo, 
un’altra  effigie  della  principessa  “per  portare  al  Braccio”, 
ed  un’altra  ancora,  di  forma  simile.^**  All’anno  successivo 
risale  poi  la  creazione  del  nucleo  iniziale  della  prima  “Gal- 
leria delie  Belle”  di  Ariccia — che  tanto  contribuì  alla  fama 
del  pittore — su  commissione  del  cardinale  Flavio  Chigi, 
una  serie  di  immagini  di  nobili  dame  romane  nella  quale 
accanto  ad  Anna  (la  cui  effigie  a mezzo  busto  è basata 
sul  prototipo  del  quadro  di  Palazzo  del  Principe)  figurano 
anche  le  sorelle,^’  Flaminia  e Teresa.  ’® 

Non  vi  è dubbio,  quindi,  che  le  fattezze  della  giovane 
Pamphilj,  colte  nell’imminenza  delie  nozze,  siano  state 
ampiamente  pubblicate  e replicate,  all  interno  dei  diversi 
rami  dell’ articolata  famiglia  d’origine,  in  quella  d’acquisto 


e nelle  varie  serie  delle  “Belle”. Biverso  sembra  essere  il 
caso  del  l’immagine  del  promesso  sposo.  Alia  fallita  propo- 
sta dell’abate  Be  Franchi  di  ottenere  da  Genova  “il  viso” 
del  principe  Boria  per  “farlo  pigliare  da  signori  pittori” 
e alle  sue  vane  richieste  di  invio  di  una  effigie — in  aprile 
il  principe  scriveva  seccamente  all’abate:  “Il  mio  ritratto 
verrà  ma  non  hora”'^^ — seguirono  le  sollecitazioni  dirette 
di  Anna,  desiderosa  di  ricevere  un  ritratto  di  Giovanni 
Andrea.  Nell’agosto  del  1671,  il  principe  finalmente  inviò 
una  propria  immagine,  però  di  piccolo  formato: 

In  quanto  poi  a quello  m’incolpate  d’ha- 
ver  differito  sin’ora  ad  inviarvi  il  mio 
ritratto,  spero,  che  mia  sig.ra  farà  le  mie 
diffese,  e son  certo,  che  questa,  e la  mia 
prontezza  nel  servirvi,  vi  renderanno 
appagata.  Eccomi  dunque  a vostri  piedi 
se  non  in  questa  forma,  che  vorrei, 
almeno  in  quella,  che  posso.  Non  vi 
meravigliate  di  vedermi  sì  piccolo,  poi- 
ché mi  è molto  più  caro  l esser  piccolo  in 
petto  a voi,  che  grande,  e poi  incapace  di 
questa  si  cara  fortuna. 

In  una  successiva  missiva,  il  principe  ribadiva: 

Non  pensai  io  già  con  mandarvi  un 
piccolo  segno  del  mio  affetto  mettermi 
a competere  con  voi  di  cortesia,  che 
ben  sapevo  ne  sarei  sempre  restato  al  di 
sotto.  Io  non  potevo  mandarvi  che  mal 
composti  lineamenti,  e perché  riuscis- 
sero men  visibili  i loro  mancamenti 
procurai,  che  fossero  in  piccolo,  se  però 
a voi  sono  parsi  bene,  come  dite,  impu- 
tatelo a vostri  occhi. 

Il  riferimento  alle  dimensioni  ridotte  del  ritratto  e alla 
possibilità  che  esso  stesse  “in  petto”  all’amata  fanno  com- 
prendere che  il  Boria  aveva  inviato  alia  promessa  sposa 
una  propria  immagine  in  miniatura  da  portare  come  gio- 
iello: se  ne  trova  riscontro  nella  descrizione  di  un  cronista 
del  tempo,  il  quale,  nel  lodare  l’eleganza  preziosa  degli 
abiti  e degli  ornamenti  della  giovane  Pamphilj  al  suo  arrivo 


Laura  Stagno 


60  nella  città  del  marito,  ci  informa  che  “una  lunga  collana 
di  smeraldi  sosteneva  il  medaglione  dell’Ecc.mo  S.r  Prin- 
cipe”/^” A Genova  era  famoso  per  la  produzione  di  “ritratti 
ad  olio  di  qualunque  grandezza;  e fin  di  quelli,  da  inca- 
strarsi in  anella”  Giovanni  Bernardo  Carbone,  ricercato 
autore  di  auliche  immagini  delia  nobiltà  locale  “che  co’ 
suoi  belli  ritratti  fa  tuttavia  equivocare  anco  l’intendenti, 
col  giudicarli  di  Vandich”,”'’  il  quale  anche  nella  sua  pro- 
duzione di  effigi  di  minime  dimensioni  sapeva  mantenere 
“somiglianza,  ed  espressione  meravigliosa”.’'  Al  Carbone 
appunto  vennero  pagate  dal  principe  Boria,  nell’agosto 
1671,  140  lire  per  il  “ritratto  fatto  della  nostra  persona  e 
mandato  a Roma”’**:  il  medesimo  dunque  di  cui  Giovanni 
Andrea  parlava  nelle  sue  galanti  missive  dello  stesso  mese, 
oggi  purtroppo  perduto.  L’oggetto  recava  probabilmente 
qualche  riferimento  all  emblema  araldico  dei  Boria,  poiché 
ad  esso  sembra  alludere  il  principe  nella  medesima  lettera 
in  cui  difende  la  scelta  di  essersi  fatto  ritrarre  “in  piccolo”, 
quando  scrive:  “So  che  la  somiglianza  dell’Aquila  e del  sole 
è molto  triviale,  ma  quella  è data  a me  dalla  mia  casa,  e 
questa  a voi  dalle  vostre  prerogative,  onde  non  sarà  mai 
così  commune  che  non  sia  in  un  modo  speciale  e vostra, 
e mia.”’'  A tale  “somiglianza”  doveva  ispirarsi  anche  la 
costosa  gioja  inviata  dallo  stesso  principe  alia  promessa 
sposa,  composta  da  grossi  diamanti,  di  cui  il  maggiore 
costituiva  “il  corpo  della  Aquila”,  ed  un  secondo  la  “faccia 
del  soie  sopra  l’Aquila”.*”  Il  paragone  tra  Anna  e il  soie 
ricorre  del  resto  con  frequenza  nelle  lettere  del  Boria  (“I 
vostri  occhi... anche  in  ciò  imitano  il  soie,  mentre  rendono 
belli  gl’oggetti,  che  mirano”;  “Comparta  pure  sopra  di  me 
i raggi  delia  sua  gratia  questo  mio  soie,  acciò  possa  in  me 
germogliare  l’allegrezza  e la  consolatione”).*'  A riprova 
del  livello  culturale  delia  giovane  principessa,  possiamo 
notare  che,  secondo  quanto  riferisce  lo  stesso  Giovanni 
Andrea,  in  risposta  a questa  insistita  celebrazione  delia 
propria  persona  come  soie  proposta  dal  fidanzato  Anna 
aveva  argutamente  citato  le  osservazioni  di  Galileo  sulle 
macchie  solari:  “Voi  mi  dite,  che  se  troppo  mirerò,  troverò 
macchie  anche  nel  soie,  che  mi  figuro.  Ed  io  vi  rispondo, 
che  le  macchie  del  mio  soie  son  stelle,  che  pur  stelle,  e non 
macchie  trovò  nel  sole  Galileo,  che  mi  citate.”**' 

Anna  ricambiò  il  dono  del  ritratto  inviando  al  prin- 
cipe un  prezioso  orologio  (forse  uno  dei  due  in  filigrana 
d’oro  acquistati  in  quell  anno  dai  Pamphilj).** 


Completate  le  trattative,  si  diede  avvio  ai  preparativi 
per  il  matrimonio.  Violante  Boria  fece  leva  sui  rapporti 
privilegiati  del  casato  genovese  con  la  Corona  spagnola — 
risalenti  all’illustre  antenato  Andrea  I,  ammiraglio  di 
Carlo  V,  e tenacemente  difesi  per  generazioni — e riuscì  ad 
assicurare  alle  nozze,  attraverso  l’intervento  delia  regina 
Maria  Anna,  reggente  per  il  figlio  minore,  due  elementi 
di  distinzione:  l’intervento  delEambasciatore  di  Spa- 
gna Bon  Antonio  Pietro  Alvarez  Osorio  Gomez  de  Avila 
y Croiito,  marchese  di  Asterga,  alla  cerimonia  romana 
del  25  ottobre,  quale  procuratore  dello  sposo — “per  più 
qualificare  la  fonzione,  ottenendo  dalla  Regina  madre 
un  ordine  a detto  S.r  Marchese  di  sposare  detta  Sig.ra  in 
nome  del  Sig.r  Principe  di  lei  figlio” — e l’ordine  di  Sua 
Maestà  “che  le  Galere  delia  squadra  del  Sig.  Buca  di  Tursi 
andassero  a prendere  la  sposa  a Eivorno”,  per  scortarla 
sino  a Genova.*^  Entrambi  i privilegi,  conferme  del  rango 
delia  casa,  attrassero  ampia  attenzione,  come  mostrano — 
ad  esempio — gli  Avvisi  inviati  a Modena  dai  diplomatici 
estensi:  “Ea  Regina  Cattolica  ha  concesse  4 galere  al  Prin- 
cipe Boria  per  levare  la  sua  sposa  B.  Anna  Panfilia... e 
condurla  a Genova”  (19  settembre  1671);  “Procuratorico 
nomine  sposerà  domani  l’Ambasciatore  Cattolico  la  sposa 
Boria,  et  in  fatti  sua  Ecc.za  al  solito  si  farà  grand’honore 
essendo  galantissimo  con  le  dame”  (24  ottobre  1671).*’ 

Ea  cerimonia  ebbe  luogo  nella  cappella  del  palazzo 
in  via  del  Corso,  riqualificata  dagli  interventi  di  “Angelo 
Stanghi  [Stanchi]  Pittore”** — artista  di  buona  fama,  spe- 
cializzato in  nature  morte,  che  insieme  al  fratello  Niccolò 
fu  poi  tra  i primi  artisti  protetti  da  Benedetto  Pamphilj*' — 
di  “Gio:  Valinotti”,**’’  probabilmente  un  parente  dei  fratelli 
Stanchi,  anch’egli  autore  di  nature  morte  collezionate  tra 
Ealtro  dal  cardinal  Spada,*’  e del  friulano  Pio  Eabio  Pao- 
lini  (“Pio. . .pittore”),  ricompensato  per  la  sua  opera  nella 
cappella  ma  anche  per  lavori  nel l’iil timo  mezzanino  ed 
in  altri  ambienti  della  dimora  ”:  per  le  giornate  spese  “a 
dipingere  nella  Cappella”,  gli  artisti  furono  pagati  tra  la 
fine  dell’ottobre  e l’inizio  del  novembre  1671. 

I resoconti  delle  nozze  romane  registrano  “tutto  lo 
sfarzo  imaginabile”  messo  in  campo  dalla  madre  di  Anna, 
la  Principessa  di  Rossano,  per  l’occasione,  ' soffermando 
l’attenzione  sui  regali  successivamente  scambiati  tra  l’am- 
basciatore di  Spagna  (che  quattro  anni  dopo  sarebbe 
stato  ospite  assai  festeggiato  a Genova,  nella  dimora  dei 


Committenze  artistiche  per  il  matrimonio  di  Anna  Pamphilj  e Giovanni  Andrea  III  Boria  Landi  (1671) 
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Fig.  4.4:  Alessandro  Stradella,  partitura  della  cantata// lamento  del  Tehro  e due  ninfe.  Modena,  Biblioteca 
Estense,  codice  Mns.  G.  208,  c.  35  r.  (sn  gentile  concessione  del  Ministero  per  i Beni  e le  Attività  Culturali) 


Doria)  '^  e la  novella  sposa. Il 
fratello  Benedetto  donò  ad  Anna 
nn  orologio  smaltato  di  tnrcliini 
con  diamanti  ed  nn  “qnadretto 
deirAlgardi”'^ — il  grande  scnl- 
tore,  morto  diciassette  anni 
prima,  di  cni  i Pamphilj  erano 
stati  importanti  mecenati — 

“rappresentante  in  basso  rilievo 
la  Natività  di  Nostro  Signore”,' ’ 
nn  “piccolo  qnadro... d’ar- 
gento” che  gli  fn  poi  restitnito, 
per  volontà  della  sorella  che 
all’opera  portava  particolare 
affetto,  * dopo  la  morte  di  qnesta 
(nn  secondo  rilievo  in  argento 
delio  stesso  antore,  raffignrante 
la  Resurrezione.,  rimase  invece  a 
Palazzo  del  Principe).  ■ 

Olimpia  Aldobrandini  Pamphilj  era  nota  per  le  son- 
tuose feste  e gii  eleganti  ricevimenti  organizzati  in  onore 
dei  “grandi”  da  cni  le  sne  dimore — come  annotava  Ste- 
fano Paliavicini  in  nna  lettera  indirizzata  a Violante 
Boria  ** — erano  continnamente  freqnentate.  Un  caso  ben 
noto  è qnello  del  banchetto  offerto  dalla  principessa  nella 
sna  villa  di  Frascati  tre  anni  prima,  nel  1668,  per  cele- 
brare l’elevazione  al  cardinalato  di  Leopoldo  de  Medici: 
l’“apparechio  magnifico”  e il  “disegno  delie  statne,  e 
trionfi  di  paste”  erano  opera  di  Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  e si 
era  “recitato”  nn  “Dramma  Mnsicale” — la  Circe  di  Ales- 
sandro Stradella ’’ — per  l’intrattenimento  degli  ospiti.**”  Il 
palazzo  di  via  del  Corso,  vivo  il  principe  Camillo  ma  anche 
dnrante  la  vedovanza  di  Olimpia,  era  sede  di  freqnenti 
intrattenimenti  teatrali  e mnsicaii.**’  La  stessa  Anna,  come 
la  madre  e la  sorella  Flaminia,  era  dilettante  di  mnsica,**' 
ed  è conoscinto  il  molo  del  fratello  Benedetto  (che  man- 
tenne sempre  con  Anna  stretti  rapporti,  improntanti  a 
sincero  e ricambiato  affetto,  tanto  da  affermare  “di  non 
avere  cosa  più  cara”  di  fei  tra  tntti  i parenti)  non  solo 
come  protettore  e mecenate  di  artisti  e compositori,  ma 
anche  come  antore  di  poesie  e testi  per  mnsiche.**^  Per  le 
nozze  Boria  Pamphilj  non  è per  ora  emersa  nna  docnmen- 
tazione  pnntnale  relativa  ai  festeggiamenti  romani  (che 
esiste  invece,  ed  è mofto  ricca  e dettagliata,  per  le  celebra- 


zioni genovesi,  organizzate  dalla  famiglia  dello  sposo),  e 
non  possiamo  qnindi  valntare  Fimportanza  che  all’evento 
fn  conferita;  ma  è certo  che,  a testimonianza  della  colta 
passione  per  la  mnsica  che  animava  la  principessa  di  Ros- 
sano ed  i snoi  figli,  per  l’occasione  fn  commissionata  allo 
Stradella  nna  cantata,  il  Lamento  del  Tetro  e due  ninfe 
(L’avviso  al  Tetro  giunto)  (fig.  4.4).**’  È opportnno  notare 
qni  che  gli  sposi  vollero  riproporre  nella  loro  dimora 
genovese,  negli  anni  segnenti,  il  medesimo  tipo  di  intratte- 
nimenti mnsicali  e teatrali:  Palazzo  del  Principe  divenne  la 
splendida  cornice  di  commedie,  vigilie  “all’nso  di  Roma” 
ed  oratori;  Anna  e Giovanni  Andrea  chiamarono  mnsicisti 
famosi,  tra  cni  io  stesso  Stradelia  che,  come  dimostra  fa 
registrazione  di  nn  pagamento  nel  “Libro  di  cassa”  del 
1679,  fn  almeno  per  diciannove  mesi,  a partire  dal  primo 
marzo  1678,  “mnsico  di  casa”  dei  Boria  con  onorario  di 
720  lire  annne.***’  Tema  della  cantata  a tre  voci  composta 
per  le  nozze — del  cni  testo  non  si  conosce  Fantore**' — è il 
dolore  espresso  dal  Tevere,  affiancato  da  dne  ninfe,  per 
F“avviso”  a ini  ginnto: 

Che  fra  i iegami  d’nn  pndico  amore 

Anna  Diva  Pamphilj  a il  del  stringea, 

che  in  brevi  dì  dovea 

gire  in  Lignria  a consolarne  il  core 

del  gran  Boria,  coll’alma  a lei  conginnto.**** 


Laura  Stagno 


Fig.  4.5:  Anonimo  XVII  secolo  (Johann  Pani  Schor?),  Progetto  per 
decorazione  di  soffitto  con  al  centro  Aurora  che  sparge  petali,  negli 
angoli  un’  aciuilrx  e una  colomba.  Disegno  sn  carta  marrone  a penna  e 
inchiostro  marrone,  acquerello  grigio  e bianco.  British  Museum,  Londra, 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  At,  10.74  (sn  gentile  concessione 
del  British  Museum,  Londra) 

La  sofferenza  per  l’imminente  partenza  delia  sposa 
non  esclude  però  la  soddisfazione  per  la  nobile  unione 
matrimoniale  e l’augurio  di  una  prole  gloriosa: 

Vanne  felice  e i figli  tuoi, 

la  Liguria  et  il  mondo  empian  d’eroi.^’’ 

I ripetuti  riferimenti  ai  simboli  araldici  delle  fami- 
glie degli  sposi  non  mettono  qui  in  gioco  la  colomba  dei 
Pamphilj,  come  neìV Epithalamio  dell’Oltremonti  (ove 
è ribadito  il  connubio  colomba-aquila  che  sarà  soggetto 
ricorrente  delle  opere  d’arte  commissionate  a Genova  in 
occasione  del  matrimonio),  ma  piuttosto  i “rastri”  Aldo- 
brandini,  " emblema  della  grande  famiglia  di  cui  Olimpia 
era  ultima  discendente,  vagheggiati  dall’Aquila  doriana. 
È invece  il  giglio  pamphiliano  ad  essere  presente,  in  alter- 
nanza con  il  nobile  volatile  coronato  emblema  dei  Boria, 
negli  angoli  di  una  composizione — un  disegno  parziale 


raffigurante  una  decorazione  per  soffitto,  contenuto  nell’ 
“Album  Vittoria”  del  British  Museum,  nel  quale  è stata 
ravvisata  una  possibile  vicinanza  di  stile  con  l’opera  di 
Johann  Paul  Schor  (fig.  4.5)’' — dubitativamente  collegata 
da  Jennifer  Montagu  alla  committenza  Pamphilj  in  connes- 
sione al  matrimonio  del  1671.’^  Una  proposta  interessante 
(tanto  più  che  la  figura  al  centro.  Aurora  che  sparge  petali, 
è spesso  associata  a contesti  nuziali),'”  che  non  si  riesce 
però  a riconnettere  ad  una  concreta  realizzazione. 

Più  dettagliatamente  documentate  (e  strettamente 
intrecciate  ai  prolungati  festeggiamenti  organizzati  a 
Genova)  sono  le  committenze  artistiche  dei  Boria,  i quali 
vollero  celebrare  l’arrivo  delia  sposa  romana  con  un  grado 
di  fasto  tale  da  stupire  i nobili  concittadini,  che  Gio- 
vanni Andrea  avvertiva  come  pronti  a “mormorare”,  in 
larga  parte  critici  ed  ostili.'”  Il  parentado  con  i Pamphilj, 
pur  così  prestigioso,  non  era  stato  senza  opposizione.  La 
nonna  del  giovane  principe,  Polissena  Laudi  vedova  di 
Giovanni  Andrea  II  Boria,  aveva  tenacemente  caldeggiato 
per  il  nipote  un  diverso  partito,  genovese:  la  figlia  del 
marchese  Spinola.'”’  Le  celebrazioni  ebbero  effettivamente 
grande  eco,  sia  in  città,  sia  altrove:  a riprova  del  successo 
ottenuto,  sappiamo  che  il  papa  Clemente  X venne  intratte- 
nuto da  monsignor  Marini  con  il  racconto  delle  “bellissime 
feste”  che  il  principe  Boria  aveva  organizzato  per  la  sua 
sposa.'”  Partita  da  Frascati  (ove  l’ambasciatore  spagnolo  le 
aveva  recato  i propri  doni)  il  28  ottobre,  accompagnata  da 
un  seguito  di  cui  faceva  parte  il  fratello  Benedetto,  Anna 
fu  ospitata  con  fasto  nelle  diverse  tappe  del  suo  viaggio.''- 
In  tutto  il  territorio  del  Granduca  di  Toscana  fu  da  que- 
sti “spesata”,  per  la  parentela  che  era  “fra  quell’ Altezza, 
e la  Principessa  di  Rossano”.'”*  Nel  contempo  convergeva 
via  mare  su  Livorno,  luogo  d’incontro  deputato,  la  squa- 
dra delie  galee  del  Buca  di  Tursi,  concesse  dalla  corona 
spagnola:  sulla  capitana  si  trovavano  Giovanni  Andrea 
con  “comitiva  di  molti  cavaglieri”  e la  dama  genovese 
incaricata  di  ricevere  la  sposa,  Geronima  Pallavicino.'''' 
La  giovane  Pamphilj  era  comprensibilmente  preoccupata 
dalPincontro  con  io  sposo  mai  visto,  e dalla  successiva 
ostensione  delia  propria  persona  alla  parentela  e alla  città 
del  marito:  molti  mesi  prima  delie  nozze,  l’abate  Be  Fran- 
chi descriveva  per  lettera  le  “difficoltà  insuperabili  delia 
sposa  che  erano  il  non  potersi  adomesticare  a dormire  con 
un  huomo  di  primo  lancio,  mai  da  essa  non  conosciuto,  et 
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il  non  sapersi  accomodare  dover  comparire  scontrafatta 
dal  patimento  certo  del  mare,  alla  presenza  di  chi  Faspet- 
tava  più  bella  delle  relazioni  e del  ritratto”."”’  Ma,  secondo 
quanto  affermano  le  cronache,  tanto  rincontro  di  Livorno 
il  6 novembre  qnanto  barrivo  a Genova — sn  acqne  “non 
meno  tranqnille,  e qniete,  che  se  fossero  state  di  Agosto”, 
nonostante  la  stagione — ebbero  felice  esito.""  “Al  segno 
dato  dalla  Torre  del  Faro”  che  comnnicava  bavvista- 
mento  della  sqnadra  all’altezza  di  Portofino, diverse 
galee  nscirono  ad  incontrare  in  mare  l’imbarcazione  sn 
cni  si  trovavano  gli  sposi,  recando  Violante,  parenti  e per- 
sonaggi eminenti  a “complimentare”  per  primi  la  nnova 
principessa  Boria,  e si  osservò  che  “qnesta  con  maniere 
disinvolte,  e franche,  e sempre  in  chiara  voce  a tntti 
rispose  con  obbliganti  forme”."”  Ragginnto  il  Ponte  Reale, 
la  sposa  scese  a terra,  ed  ebbe  inizio  il  gran  teatro  della  sna 
presentazione  alla  città  intera. 

Nella  parte  “pnbblica”  del  sno  ingresso  a Genova 
Anna,  vestita  con  snpremo  sfarzo  in  tessnti  e pizzi  pre- 


Fig.  4.6:  Anonimo,  Portantina.  Disegno  a matita,  penna  e inchiostro. 
Palazzo  Rosso,  Genova,  Gabinetto  Disegni  e Stampe,  D 3391  (sn  gentile 
concessione  dei  Musei  di  Strada  Nnova,  Genova) 


valentemente  anrei,'“  si  mostrò  al  popolo  che  affollava  le 
strade  incorniciata  dapprima  in  nna  elegante  portantina — 
per  il  tratto  iniziale  del  percorso,  da  Ponte  Reale  a piazza 
Banchi — e poi  in  nna  sfarzosa  carrozza,  che  la  condnsse 
dalla  piazza  al  Palazzo  del  Principe. 

La  sedia  o bussola  era  rivestita  all’esterno  di  vellnto 
cremisi,  all’interno  di  tela  d’argento  con  “spallerà  fatta  di 
ricamo  rilevato  d’oro  e d’argento”,  opera  del  Valente,"’’ 
“con  le  aqnile  dell’Eccell.ma  Casa  in  mezzo  a dne  fignre  di 
finmi  intagliate  ed  altri  ornamenti  tntti  dorati. . .e  di  dietro 
nna  fignra  grande  snl  mondo  che  è fignra  delia  pace”;"”’ 
nna  testimonianza  visiva  dell’aspetto  della  portantina  ci  è 
offerta  da  nn  disegno  più  tardo,  conservato  nel  Gabinetto 
Disegni  e Stampe  di  Palazzo  Rosso  (fig.  4.6)."’' 

La  carrozza,  iodata  e minatamente  descritta  da  più 
fonti,  segnava  nna  novità  importante  per  Genova:  bin- 
trodnzione  del  “carro”  alla  romana,  “a  forma  di  trionfo”, 
“foggia  non  prima  nsata”."’”  “Manifesti  semoventi  del 
potere”,"’’  le  carrozze  barocche  erano  ricche  di  rimandi 
e significati  allegorici,  che  si  incentravano  in  qnesto  caso 
snlla  esaltazione  degli  emblemi  araldici  dei  dne  sposi,  ba- 
qnila  e la  colomba. 

Una  lettera  inviata  il  14  aprile  1671  dall’abate  De 
Franchi  informa  Giovanni  Andrea  che  “si  sta  lavorando  il 
disegno  di  nna  carrozza  assai  bella  da  servire  per  campa- 
gna e città”.'"’  11  giovane,  ricevnto  il  disegno,  lo  apprezza 
(“È  bello”),  ma  mostra  di  preferire,  per  il  “bellissimo 
intrezzo  di  pntti  ed  aqnile”,  nn  diverso  progetto  ginnto- 
gli  invece  da  Milano,  che  afferma  di  voler  fare  esegnire.'" 
Genova  non  aveva,  in  qnesto  ramo,  tradizioni  ed  espe- 
rienze di  spicco.  In  merito  alla  carrozza,  il  Boria  sembra 
restringere  a Roma  e a Milano,  “dove  si  lavora  molto 
bene”,  la  possibilità  di  scelta  del  “Inogo  di  fabbricarla”.'"’ 
Ma  alla  fine,  come  concordemente  riportano  le  cronache, 
il  Compendio  delle  spese  sposalitie  e V Inventario  della 
Guardarobba  di  S.  E.  il  Sig.e.  Principe  DoriaC^  il  “disse- 
gno” del  cocchio,  come  pnre  besecnzione  degli  splendidi 
intagli  e la  snpervisione  della  sqnadra  di  specialisti  impe- 
gnata nella  costrnzione  del  “carro”,  si  dovettero  a Filippo 
Parodi,  il  più  importante  scnltore  genovese  del  Seicento. 
Occorre  però  sottolineare  che  Filippo  aveva  trascorso  negli 
anni  Sessanta  nn  fondamentale  e,  a detta  delle  fonti,  pro- 
Inngato  periodo  di  aggiornamento  a Roma,  a contatto  con 
gli  artisti — ed  in  particolare  gli  intagliatori  ed  i decora- 
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Fig.  4.7:  Filippo  Parodi,  Progetto  per  treno  posteriore  di  carrozza^ 
1671.  Disegno  a matita,  penna  e inchiostro  acquerellato.  Palazzo  Rosso, 
Genova,  Gabinetto  Disegni  e Stampe,  D 3393  (sn  gentile  concessione 
dei  Mnsei  di  Strada  Nuova,  Genova) 

tori — legati  alla  cerchia  berniniana."^  Dalla  conoscenza 
sicura  della  grande  tradizione  romana  di  trasformazione 
in  chiave  spettacolare  delle  carrozze,  avviata  appunto  dal 
Bernini  e portata  avanti  da  Schor,  Ferri  ed  altri  significa- 
tivi artisti,''’  il  Parodi  dovette  derivare  le  credenziali  che 
indussero  il  Boria  ad  affidargli  la  progettazione  e fabbrica- 
zione del  proprio  “carro”.  Non  si  dimentichi  che  il  principe 
genovese  doveva  sostenere  il  confronto  con  la  famiglia  con 
cui  andava  ad  imparentarsi,  che  vantava  anche  in  questo 
ramo  un  gusto  raffinato  e committenze  di  particolare  pre- 
stigio: ad  esempio,  Camillo  Pamphilj,  il  defunto  padre  di 
Anna,  si  era  fatto  disegnare  una  carrozza  da  Alessandro 
Algardi,'"’  mentre  il  fratello  Benedetto,  due  anni  dopo  il 
matrimonio,  avrebbe  commissionato  allo  Schor  la  fastosa 
carrozza  del  “Girasole”.”’  Parodi  coordinò  una  squadra 
di  collaboratori,  in  cui  ebbe  l’accortezza  di  inserire  spe- 
cialisti come  Francesco  Conti  romano,  “maestro  di  vestire 
carrozze”,”"  ed  affidò  a Pietro  Fanelli  la  manifattura  degli 
ornamenti  in  metallo,”'  in  particolare  i “quattro  vasi  di 
fiori  di  metallo  dorato  [rame]  ” che  decoravano  gli  angoli."^" 
11  “vaghissimo  cocchio”  aveva  “il  carro  fatto  a cartolami 
dorati  con  diverse  figure  scolpite  con  tanta  diligenza,  che 
paiono  di  carne  dorata”,  “le  colonne  abbracciate  da  putti. 


che  tengono  in  mano  fiori”  e una  chiodatura  di  aquile  e 
colombe  in  volo.''^’  11  disegno  del  treno  posteriore  delia  car- 
rozza''^'' (fig.  4.7)  mostra  una  sensibilità  particolarmente 
vicina  ad  alcuni  esempi  romani  — testimoniati  da  disegni 
e dal  modellino,  ricondotto  all’ambito  dello  Schor,  con- 
servato presso  i Musei  Vaticani''" — ed  è connotato  da  un 
segno  fluido  e nel  contempo  funzionale  alla  traduzione 
plastica  (è  stato  evidenziato,  a dimostrazione  dell’atten- 
zione ad  elementi  tecnici  quali  i punti  sutura  tra  le  parti,  il 
modo  in  cui  la  mano  del  giovane  confluisce  nella  voluta) . '''^ 
La  dinamica  torsione  del  corpo,  il  gesto  del  braccio,  la 
“continuità  delle  forme  tra  figure  ed  elementi  dell’ornato” 
che  coinvolge  con  naturalezza  l’aquila  e la  colomba  avvi- 
cinano il  disegno  ad  altre  opere  eseguite  dall’artista  per 
il  matrimonio  del  1671,"'’  le  “statue  di  legno  intagliate 
da  Filippo  Parodi”  che  il  mandato  di  pagamento  relativo 
alla  doratura  precisa  essere  due.""’  Tra  le  sculture  dorate 
autografe  del  maestro — il  quale  ebbe  occasione  anche  in 
seguito  di  lavorare  per  i Boria — conservate  nel  Palazzo  de 
Principe,  le  “statue”  in  questione  devono  riconoscersi  nei 
due  Tritoni  con  acquile  (figg.  4. 8-4. 9),"'’  accomunati  dalla 
forte  connotazione  araldica  alle  altre  committenze  artisti- 


Figg.  4.8, 4.9:  Filippo  Parodi,  Tritoni  con  aquila^  1671.  Legno  intagliato 
e dorato.  Palazzo  del  Principe,  Genova  (sn  gentile  concessione  di  Arti 
Doria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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Fig.  4.10:  Domenico  Piola,  Allegoria  per  il  matrimonio  Doria  Pamphilj: 
Uaquiia  Doria  coronata  da  un  putto  e circondata  da  altri  putti  recanti 
armi^  1671.  Olio  su  tela.  Palazzo  del  Principe  (su  gentile  concessione  di 
Arti  Doria  Pamphilj  srl) 


Fig.  4.11:  Domenico  Piola,  Allegoria  per  il  matrimonio  Doria  Pamphilj: 
raciuiia  Doria  circondata  da  putti  recanti  i simboli  delie  arti^  1671. 
Olio  su  tela,  Palazzo  del  Principe,  Genova  (su  gentile  concessione  di 
Arti  Doria  Pamphilj  srl) 


che  di  Giovanni  Andrea  in  occasione  delle  nozze.  “Resi  con 
nna  forza  espressiva  straordinaria”,  i “mnscolosi  esseri” 
dennnciano  il  debito  di  Filippo  con  l’arte  di  Bernini,  con 
specifico  riferimento  alia  Fontana  del  Moro  e a qnella 
del  Tritone M Si  tratta,  per  qnanto  è noto,  non  solo  delle 
prime  opere  esegnite  dal  Parodi  per  i Doria,  ma  anche 
delle  prime  scnltnre  dell’artista  ginnte  sino  a noi  cni  si 
possa  accostare  nna  data  precisa.'^’  Filippo  Parodi  sembra 
aver  avnto  nn  molo  centrale  nelle  realizzazioni  artistiche 
legate  al  matrimonio,'^”  probabilmente  anche  più  ampio  di 
qnanto  attestino  le  opere  certe.  Per  la  portantina  intagliata 
e dorata  che  accolse  Anna  al  sno  arrivo  le  cronache,  a dif- 
ferenza di  qnanto  accade  per  la  carrozza,  non  esplicitano 
il  nome  dell’artista  responsabile,  e il  disegno  conservato 
(pnr  attribnito  alla  mano  del  Parodi  dal  Merli)  è in  realtà 
più  tardo:  non  vi  è qnindi  modo  di  chiarire  sn  qneste  basi 
se  anche  la  bussola  rientrasse  nell’ambito  dell’attività  o 
almeno  della  snpervisione  dello  scnltore.  Il  Compendio 
delle  spese  sposalitie^  per  altri  versi  così  preciso,  per  la 
sedia  non  offre  notizie.  I mandati  di  pagamento  recano 
solo  brevi  accenni  relativi  ad  elementi  minori:  ad  esem- 
pio la  doratnra  dei  piombi,  menzionata  peraltro  in  nn 
conto  “agginstato”  tramite  lo  stesso  Parodi,"'  che  qnindi 
pare  in  effetti  avere  qnalche  competenza  anche  nei  lavori 
relativi  alia  portantina.  Analogamente,  anonime  riman- 
gono le  scnltnre  effimere  realizzate  per  il  banchetto  che 
il  30  novembre  conclnse  i festeggiamenti,  “di  finissimo  e 
bianco  znccaro,  statne,  aqnile,  e palombe  di  così  vaga,  e 
natnral  forma  fabbricate  che  Parte  dì  gran  Innga  snperò 
la  finezza  della  materia”."'''  “Snperbi  apparati”'"'  legati  al 
filo  comnne  delia  celebrazione  araldica  degli  sposi,  che  è 
snggestivo  ricondnrre  in  via  d’ipotesi  alPideazione  delio 
stesso  Parodi  nel  sno  molo  di  scnltore  di  riferimento  del 
principe  (la  snocera  di  Giovanni  Andrea,  la  principessa 
di  Rossano,  aveva  del  resto  impiegato  il  Bernini  per  le  sne 
“statne,  e trionfi  di  paste”  nel  citato  convito  di  Frascati), 
in  qnel  “continnnm”  barocco  di  tntte  le  arti  e di  tntti  i 
materiali  che  vedeva  i medesimi  artisti  trascorrere  dalia 
scala  monnmentale  ai  decori  “da  tavola”.''^ 

Domenico  Piola,  al  qnale  Filippo  era  legato  da  nno 
stretto  rapporto  di  collaborazione  neiP ambito  delle  atti- 
vità di  “Casa  Piola”,  è il  secondo  artista  esplicitamente 
menzionato  nel  Compendio . Gli  fnrono  commissionati. 
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nell’occasione  nuziale,  nove  dipinti  destinati  ad  arricchire 
il  decoro  del  Palazzo  del  Principe: 

Quadri  della  mano  di  Domenico  Piola 
Pittore  stimato 
3 Putti  per  il  salotto  dorato 
2 uno  di  David,  e Golia — altro  di 
[bianco]  che  da  a mammare  il  padre 
[Carità  Romana^  per  la  Camera  Dorata 
1 Sant  Andrea 

1 Sant  Anna 

2 con  putti  piccioli  per  stanza  di  guardia.^’*" 

Sono  certamente  conservati  solo  i tre  dipinti  eseguiti  per 
il  “salotto  dorato”  (molto  probabilmente  la  “Sala  di  Paride”, 
antistante  la  Galleria  Aurea),  connotati  da  un  “ricco  croma- 
tismo rubensiano”,*^*  nei  quali  putti  recanti  emblemi  delle 
arti,  strumenti  musicali  ed  armi  circondano  Faquila  araldica 
dei  Doria  (bgg.  4.10-4.11,  tav.  5).'^"  La  tela  che  esalta  la 
gloria  militare  della  famiglia  (fig.  4.10) — nella  quale  i putti 
sorreggono  una  mazza,  una  spada  ed  uno  scudo  ed  in  primo 
piano  è posato  un  elmo,  rievocazione  del  tema  classico  degli 
amorini  che  scherzano  con  laearmi  di  Marte;  la  figura  in 
secondo  piano  che  soffia  nella  tromba  allude  alla  Fama — è 
quadrata  (90  x 90  cm),  mentre  gli  altri  due  dipinti  hanno 
eguale  formato  rettangolare  (ca.  110  x 70  cm).  Questo  ha 
indotto  a ritenere  che  la  serie  fosse  originariamente  com- 
posta da  due  coppie  di  quadri,’*®  di  cui  uno  sarebbe  andato 
perduto,  anche  sulla  scorta  di  un’indicazione  dell’Alizeri 
che  nel  1847  registrava  nel  palazzo  “quattro  tele  con  putti 
e trofei”:’”  ipotesi  che  appare  invece  improbabile  alla  luce 
dell’elenco  riportato  sopra.  È comunque  indubbio  che  i due 
dipinti  di  uguali  dimensioni  siano  tra  loro  più  strettamente 
connessi,  anche  in  ragione  delle  due  scritte  su  di  essi  ripor- 
tate—DESIDERABILI  A SUPER  AURUM  ET  LAPIDEM 
PRETIOSUM  MULTUM  e ET  DULGIORA  SUPER  MEL 
ET  FAVUM — che  compongono  in  realtà  un’unica  frase, 
tratta  dal  Salmo  18,’^“  il  canto  di  esultanza  di  Davide  in  cui 
la  creazione  annuncia  la  gloria  del  Signore.  Nei  versi  biblici 
sono  i giudizi  di  Dio  ad  essere  più  desiderabili  dell’oro,  più 
dolci  del  miele;  ma  in  questo  contesto  tali  espressioni  sono 
evidentemente  riferite  alle  arti  i cui  simboli  sono  raffigu- 
rati sulle  tele,  pittura  e poesia  nel  primo  caso,  musica  nel 
secondo,  ed  alle  nozze  che  i dipinti  celebrano. 


Fig.  4.12:  Domenico  Piola  (o  Gregorio  De  Ferrari),  Sant’Andrea  di 
fronte  alla  croce  del  martirio.  Collezione  private 


Piola  era  uno  specialista  nel  “genere”  dei  putti,  ed 
ha  qui  interpretato  attraverso  virtuosistiche  variazioni  su 
questo  tema  la  celebrazione  del  casato  Doria’” — grande 
in  guerra,  mecenate  delie  arti — ad  evidenza  proposta  dal 
committente  come  soggetto.  In  una  tela  in  particolare, 
quella  in  cui  sono  rappresentati  gii  strumenti  musicali 
(tav.  5),  di  cui  si  conserva  un  disegno  preparatorio,’”  l’u- 
nione matrimoniale  della  famiglia  genovese  con  la  casa 
romana  è raffigurata  in  termini  vicini  al  disegno  parodiano 
del  treno  delia  carrozza:  diventano  protagoniste  l’aquila 
con  la  corona  d’alloro,  la  colomba  con  il  ramoscello  d’u- 
livo. Non  si  può  non  notare,  a conferma  di  una  iterazione 
di  concetti  certamente  cari  alla  committenza,  che  anche 
V Epithalarnio  nella  sua  ridondante  retorica  insiste  sulle 
glorie  militari  del  casato,  celebra  la  poesia  attraverso  la 
descrizione  dei  “simulacri”  dei  più  grandi  poeti,  e pre- 
senta un’immagine  della  “Regina  de  Volanti”  che  “con  piè 
vittorioso  calpesta  un  Mondo’””  assai  vicina  alla  rappre- 
sentazione dell’aquila  che  artiglia  il  globo  ne[[  Allegoria 
delle  Arti  (fig.  4.11). 

La  scelta  dei  soggetti  affiancò  poi  aU’esaltazione  aral- 
dica il  tradizionale  riferimento  ai  santi  patroni,  secondo 
un  meccanismo  evidente  anche  nelle  committenze  dei 
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Fig.  4.13:  Domenico  Piola  (attr.),  Davide  decapita  Golia.  Disegno  a 
penna  e inchiostro  acquerellato,  Palazzo  Rosso,  Genova,  Gabinetto 
Disegni  e Stampe,  D 4322  (su  gentile  concessione  dei  Musei  di  Strada 
Nuova,  Genova) 

Boria  per  le  loro  chiese:  ecco  quindi  un  Sant’ Andrea  ed 
una  Sant’Anna,  protettori  dei  due  sposi.  Oltre  agli  altri 
due  quadri  “piccioli”  di  putti  per  la  stanza  di  guardia, 
Piola  fornì  infine  due  “storie  ”,  un  Davide  e Golia  ed  una 
Carità  Romana  che  un  inventario  tardo  settecentesco 
registra  come  sovrapporte  nella  “camera  dorata”,  con 
l’erronea  attribuzione  a “Vandic”.’^^  Di  questi  sei  dipinti 
si  sono  perse  le  tracce;  già  nella  Guida  dell  Alizeri  (1847) 
è citata  aU’interno  del  palazzo  una  sola  opera,  a parte  le 
tre  allegorie  con  putti  ancora  in  loco,  che  può  aver  fatto 
parte  di  questo  nucleo  di  tele:  il  “Martirio  di  Sant’ Andrea 
di  Domenico  Piola’”^’,  poi  anch’esso  scomparso.  L’unica 
tela  nota  che  si  possa  latamente  accostare  al  quadro  con 
il  santo  patrono  eseguito  per  le  nozze  è il  SantAndrea 
con  la  croce  del  martirio  in  collezione  privata  (fig.  4.12), 
pubblicato  come  opera  del  Piola  da  Mary  Newcome,'^*’  poi 
ascritto  dalla  medesima  studiosa  a Gregorio  De  Ferrari 
giovane  (con  una  datazione  precoce  di  cui  la  presenza  di 
“Piolesque  figures”  sarebbe  indizio),'^'  dipinto  connotato 
da  tratti  che  ne  rendono  comunque  plausibile  un’attri- 
buzione a Domenico.  Al  Davide  e Golia  si  potrebbe  forse 
legare,  in  via  ipotetica,  il  disegno  di  Palazzo  Rosso  attri- 
buito a Domenico  che  dinamicamente  raffigura  la  scena 
dell’uccisione  del  gigante  (fig.  4.13).’^^'  Il  tema  dei  putti 
è stato  così  ampiamente  trattato  dall’artista  da  rendere 
pericoloso  ogni  tentativo  di  identificazione;  recuperando 
l’unico  dato  disponibile  sui  due  dipinti  un  tempo  collocati 
nella  stanza  di  guardia,  ovvero  l’indicazione  delie  dimen- 
sioni ridotte,  si  può  notare  che  sono  registrati  nel  catalogo 


di  Piola  tele  con  questo  soggetto  di  piccolo  formato,  la  cui 
storia  materiale  non  è nota.’^' 

Attraverso  la  commissione  di  opere  al  Parodi  ed  al 
Piola  e l’acquisizione  di  nuovi  argenti,  arredi  e tessuti 
aurei,''”  Giovanni  Andrea  aggiornò  significativamente 
il  decoro  della  dimora  destinata  ad  accogliere  la  sposa, 
nel  contempo  facendo  arrivare  oggetti  dalla  Francia'’'  e 
provvedendo,  come  il  Boria  volle  specificare  in  una  let- 
tera diretta  ad  Anna,  al  restauro  delle  opere  d’arte  che 
gli  antenati  avevano  accumulato  nel  palazzo  (tra  cui  gii 
arazzi  di  Ferino  del  Vaga)'’à  “Il  nobilitare  qui  la  vostra 
casa — come  Mio  Signor  Arcivescovo  mi  scrive — certo  che 
io  dovrei  fare... Quello  che  faccio,  è risarcire  alcune  cosa- 
relle,  che  o dall’ antichità  restavano  lacerate,  o che  per  la 
medesima  riuscivano  poco  vistose.”'’"  Nella  cornice  delia 
splendida  residenza  ebbero  luogo,  sino  alla  fine  del  mese 
di  novembre,  i festeggiamenti  nuziali,  cui  partecipò  la  più 
eletta  aristocrazia  genovese:  visite,  trattenimenti  di  gioco 
per  le  dame,  rinfreschi,  poi  il  grande  ballo  del  giorno  24 
entro  il  “theatro”  effimero  eretto  nel  cortile  del  palazzo 
su  disegno  dell’architetto  Ansaldo  De  Mari,  con  soffitto 
in  tele  colorate  recanti  le  armi  intrecciate  dei  due  casati  e, 
negli  angoli,  “librate  a volo  l’Aquila  Boria,  e la  Palomba 
Panfilia”  dipinte  da  un  maestro  minore,  Antonio  Ratto. 
Nel  giorno  di  Sant  Andrea  onomastico  del  principe,  un 
magnifico  banchetto — in  riferimento  al  quale  le  carte 
dell  Arcbivio  Boria  Pamphilj  descrivono  i già  citati  trionfi 
di  zucchero  di  tema  araldico,  e poi  gli  argenti,  le  preziose 
stoviglie,  i cibi  serviti  agli  ospiti'"" — concluse  le  celebra- 
zioni. Nel  continuo  “confronto  tra  durevole  ed  effimero” 
che  connota  gli  apparati  festivi  genovesi,  la  dimensione 
della  celebrazione  laica,  in  questo  caso  legata  all’occasione 
nuziale,  risulta  complessivamente  “minoritaria”  rispetto 
alle  cerimonie  religiose.'’”  È il  matrimonio  Boria  Pamphilj, 
così  intessuto  di  trame  romane  non  solo  per  la  provenienza 
della  sposa,  ma  anche  per  il  continuo  contatto  epistolare 
dei  principi  genovesi  con  i loro  referenti  nella  città  ponti- 
ficia e per  la  formazione  “berniniana”  di  Filippo  Parodi, 
a costituire  in  questo  senso  un’eccezione,  importando  a 
Genova  il  grandioso  fasto  con  cui  la  nobiltà  capitolina, 
attraverso  lo  sfarzo  barocco  degli  intrattenimenti,  rappre- 
sentava se  stessa.'’" 
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1 G.  B.  Oltramonti,  La  Fama.  Enithalamio  nelle  nozze  deinilustris- 
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simi,  & Eccellentissimi  Signori  D.  Gio.  Andrea  Dorici  Principe  di 
Melfi  &c  e D.  Anna  Panfilia.  Dedicato  all’Illustrissimo,  & Eccel- 
lentissimo Signore  D.  Giovanni  Andrea  Dorici  Principe  di  Melfi  &c 
(Genova:  nella  Stampa  degli  Heredi  del  Galenzani,  in  Piazza  nuova, 
1671),  8. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Nel  1760  Girolamo  Famphilj  Aldobrandini  morì,  lasciando  solo  due 
figlie  monache.  L’unico  figlio  maschio.  Benedetto,  gli  era  premorto, 
senza  prole,  quattro  anni  prima.  Giovanni  Andrea  IV  Boria  Laudi, 
nipote  di  Giovanni  Andrea  111  Boria  Laudi  e di  Anna  Famphilj, 
venne  riconosciuto  come  legittimo  erede  del  casato  pamphiliano. 
Suo  figlio  Andrea  IV  nel  1763  idficialmente  aggiunse  il  cognome 
Famphilj  ai  propri.  Gfr.  a questo  proposito  Alessandra  Mercantini, 
“11  palazzo  del  Gardinale  Benedetto  Famphilj  ad  Albano”,  Cara- 
vaggio e la  fuga.  Pittura  di  paesaggio  nelle  ville  Dorici  Pamphilj, 
catalogo  della  mostra  (Genova),  a cura  di  Alessandra  Mercantini  e 
Laura  Stagno  (Ginisello  Balsamo:  Silvana,  2010),  140  e note  57, 
58, 149,  nonché  il  saggio  della  medesima  autrice  in  questo  volume, 
in  particolare  la  nota  98. 

Si  noti  che  il  “Laudi”  era  stato  aggiunto  al  cognome  Boria  a par- 
tire da  Andrea  111,  il  padre  di  Giovanni  Andrea  111,  il  quale  era 
figlio  di  Giovanni  Andrea  11  Boria  e di  Polissena  Laudi,  ultima  del 
suo  casato.  Per  comodità,  nel  testo  ci  si  riferirà  spesso  a Giovanni 
Andrea  111  con  il  semplice  cognome  Boria,  come  peraltro  era  uso 
fare  in  Genova  all’epoca. 

4 ABP  Se.  79.62.2,  25  ott.  1671,  Fede  autentica  del  seguito  matri- 
monio fra  S.  E.  la  sig.ra  principessa  D.a  Anna  Pamphilj  e l’ecc.mo 
sìg.  Principe  D.  Gio  Andrea  Dorici  Eandi:  il  parroco  della  chiesa  di 
Santa  Maria  in  via  Lata,  che  firma  la.  fede,  specifica  infatti  che  il 
matrimonio  è stato  celebrato  “in  sacello  magno  sito  in  Palatio  buie 
Ecclesiae  contiguo”. 

5 Girca  i festeggiamenti  genovesi,  si  veda  oltre  nel  testo;  cfr.  anche 
Laura  Stagno,  “Feste  barocche  e .segni  di  allegrezza-,  le  nozze  Boria 
Pamphilj  del  1671  nel  Palazzo  del  Principe  a Genova”,  A t/ante 
tematico  del  Barocco.  Ee  capitali  della  festa.  Italia  .settentrionale, 
a cura  di  Marcello  Fagiolo  (Roma:  Be  Luca  Editori  d’Arte,  2007), 
149-62. 

6 Giovanni  Andrea,  compiuti  diciotto  anni  il  5 maggio  del  1671, 
uscì  dalla  minore  età.  11  17  giugno  il  principe  si  recò  a Palazzo 
Bucale  per  la  solenne  ratifica  dell’evento.  ABP  Se.  39.3.31,  Indice 
de  cerimoniali  della  Ecc.ma  Casa,  n.  30:  1671  1 7 giugno.  Memoria 
del  Cerimoniale  praticatosi  con  Sua  Eccellenza  il  Sig.  Principe  nel 
presente  giorno,  che  u, scito  di  minoretà  fu  a palazzo  da  Sua  Sere- 


nità, ed  Ecc.mi  Re.sidenti.  Secondo  il  testamento  del  padre,  Andrea 
11  Boria,  il  governo  della  madre  Violante  si  sarebbe  dovuto  con- 
cludere solo  al  compimento  del  venticinquesimo  anno  di  Giovanni 
Andrea,  ma  la  principessa  volle  anticipare  tale  temine  ai  diciotto 
anni  del  figlio,  ed  accasarlo  non  appena  possibile.  Gfr.  Laura  Sta- 
gno, “Boria  Laudi,  Giovanni  Andrea  [111]  ”,  Dizionario  Biografico 
dei  Eiguri  dalle  origini  ai  nostri  giorni  (Genova:  Gonsulta  Ligure, 
2008),  7:681. 

7 “Gatalogo  de’  Vescovi  liguri”.  Descrizione  delle  Pitture,  Scolture, 
e Architetture  ecc.  Che  trovansi  in  alcune  Città,  Borghi  e ca.stelli 
Delle  due  Riviere  dello  Stato  Eigure  (Genova:  presso  Ivone  Gra- 
vier,  1780),  213;  Vincenzo  Ganepa,  Cenni  storici  sulla  Eiguria  e 
su  Genova,  seconda  edizione  (Genova:  presso  il  Librajo  Ganepa, 
1858),  191.  ABP  Se.  79.62.1,  Eettera  dell’ahate  Tommaso  De 
Franchi  a Giovanni  Andrea  Dorici,  20  giugno  1671:  “So  che  la  sua 
cortesia  si  compiacerà,  di  sentirmi  eletto  dalla  benignità  pontificia, 
alla  Ghiesa  di  Melfi”;  ABP  Se.  79.62.3,  Registro  delle  lettere  per 
Roma  tutte  composte  dal  principe  mio  Signore  [Giovanni  Andrea 
Dorici],  Eettera  ad  Anna  Pamphilj , Genova  25  giugno  1671: 
“Lesser  stato  rimosso  dalla  chiesa  di  Melfi  Mons.  Garaciolo,  e pro- 
mossovi l’Abbate  Be  Franchi  lo  riconosco  dalla  protettione  di  mia 
S.ra  [la  principessa  di  Rossano]  e vostra”. 

8 ABP  Se.  79.62.2,  Capitoli  del  Matrimonio,  che  con  la  Benedizione 
della  Santità  di  N.  S.  Clemente  8,  e sotto  la  posente  Reale  protet- 
tione della  mae.stà  Cattolica  con  la  riserva  però  del  Beneplacito  di 
S.  S.tà  e di  S.  M.tà  è .stato  trattato,  e conclu.so  dcdl’Emin.mo  e Rev. 
mo  S.r  Cardie  Ro.spigliosi,  e dall’ecc.mo  S.r  Stefano  Pallavicino 
Principe  di  Gcdlicano,  tra  Pece. ma  D.  Anna  figliola  della  Chiara 
memoria  del  s.r  Principe  D.  Camillo  Pamphilj  e dell’Ecc.ma  S.ra 
D. Olimpia  Aldobrandini  Pamphilj  Principes,sa  di  Rasano  per  una 
parte,  e l’Ecc.mo  D.  Gio  Andrea  Principe  Dorici  dcdl’altra.  1 capitoli 
furono  firmati  prima  del  7 marzo  1671  (ABP  Se.  79.62.3,  Registro 
delle  lettere  per  Roma  tutte  composte  ded principe  mio  Signore,  Eet- 
tera ad  Anna  Pamphilj , 7 marzo  1671:  “Finalmente  è giuntai  bora 
che  mi  reca  la  fortuna  di  mettermi  a piedi  di  V.  E.  e di  riverirla 
come  Padrona  di  questa  Gasa,  e mia”;  ivi,  Eettere  alla  Principessa 
di  Rossano,  al  principe  Pamphilj,  al  cardinale  Rospigliosi,  7 marzo 
1671,  in  cui  si  menziona  la  firma  dei  capitoli).  Gfr.  anche  ABP 
Se.  79.55.9,  Breve  Relazione  di  alcune  cose  più  notabili  seguite 
nel  matrimonio  dell’Ecc.mo  S.r  Principe  Andrea  3°  colla  Sig.ra 
Principes.sa  D.  Violante  Eomellina,  nella  di  lui  morte,  e minorità  di 
.suo  figlio  il  S.r  Principe  Gio:  Andrea  3°  .sino  al  dì  del  matrimonio 
del  medesimo:  “...conchiudendo  il  Matrimonio  nell’anno  1671  per 
mezzo  del  S.r  Principe  di  Gallicano  colla  Sig.ra  Bon.  Anna”. 
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Committenze  artistiche  per  il  matrimonio  di  Anna  Pamphilj  e Giovanni  Andrea  III  Boria  Landi  (1671) 


ADP  Se.  79.62.1,  Copia  di  lettere  più  importanti  scrittesi  per  il 
negoziato  di  Roma,  Lettera  di  Violante  Boria  a Luigi  Boria,  20  sett. 
1670. 

Circa  la  presenza  genovese  a Roma,  cfr.  Marina  Montacntelli,  “Un 
teatro  per  dar  direttione  a cose  infinite  e grandi.  Ipotesi  di  ricerca 
sui  Genovesi  a Roma”,  La  Corte  di  Roma  tra  Cinciue  e Seicento. 
Teatro  della  politica  europea,  a cura  di  G.  V.  Signorotto,  M.  A. 
Visceglia  (Roma:  Bidzoni  Editore,  1998),  367-91. 

Vedi  sopra,  nota  8. 

ADP  Se.  97.62.1,  Copia  di  lettere  più  importanti  scrittesi  per  il 
negoziato  di  Roma,  Lettera  di  Luigi  Boria  a Violante  Boria,  20  sett. 
1670. 

ADP  Se.  79.62.1,  Ivi,  Lettera  delVahrxte  Tommaso  Be  Franchi, 
Roma,  7 feb.  1671;  Ivi,  Lettera  deWahate  Tommaso  Be  Franchi 
Roma,  21  marzo  1671.  A questo  proposito,  cfr.  inoltre  Benedetta 
Borello,  Trame  sovrapposte.  La  socialità  aristocratica  e le  reti  di 
relazioni  femminili  a Roma  (XVII-XVIII  secolo)  (Napoli:  Edizioni 
Scientifiche  Italiane,  2003). 

Stagno,  “Doria  Eandi,  Giovanni  Andrea  [111]  ”,  681. 

Sulla  figura  di  Violante,  cfr.  Paolo  Eontana,  Patriziato  e santità.  La 
principessex  Violante  Lornellini  Boria  (1632-1708)  (Roma:  Carocci, 
2004). 

Cfr.  ADP  Se.  79.62.1,  Copia  di  lettere  più  importanti  scrittesi  per 
il  negoziato  di  Roma,  Lettera  di  Violante  Boria  all’Arcivescovo  di 
Genova,  27  sett.  1670. 

Cfr.  ADP  Se.  79.62. 1,  Copia  di  lettere  pià  importanti  scrittesi  per  il 
negoziato  di  Roma-,  Borello,  Trame  sovrapposte,  143-44. 

Circa  la  complessa  questione  della  dote,  cfr.  ADP  Se.  79.62.1, 
Copia  di  lettere  pià  importanti  scrittesi  per  il  negoziato  di  Roma-, 
Se.  79.62.2,  Capitoli  del  Matrimonio-,  Borello,  Trame  sovrapposte, 

142. 

ADP  Se.  79.62.1,  Copia  di  lettere  pià  importanti  scrittesi  per  il 
negoziato  di  Roma,  Lettera  di  Luigi  Boria  a Violante  Boria,  6 
sett.  1671.  Nella  lettera  è inserito  un  elenco  (basato  sul  “processo 
delle  prove  originali”  di  nobiltà,  in  mano  al  principe  Euigi)  degli 
ascendenti  di  Olimpia  Maidalchini  moglie  di  Pamphilio  Pamphilj 
e quindi  cognata  del  papa  Innocenzo  X,  nonché  madre  di  Camillo 
Pamphilj,  al  fine  di  mostrare  “quanto  sia  lontana  dal  vero  la  diceria 
del  fornaro  padre  di  Donna  Olimpia”. 

ADP  Se.  79.62.1,  Crjpia  di  lettere  pià  importanti  scrittesi  per  il 
negoziato  di  Roma,  Lettera  dell’ahate  Tommaso  Be  Franchi  a Vio- 
lante Lomellini,  Roma,  27  sett.  1670;  Borello,  Trame  sovrapposte, 

143. 


21  Cfr.  su  questo  punto  M.A.  Visceglia,  “Eazioni  e lotta  politica  nel 
Sacro  Collegio  nella  prima  metà  del  Seicento”,  La  Corte  di  Roma 
tra  Cinciue  e Seicento,  37-91,  in  particolare  79-80. 

22  Ignazio  Adami,  1 secoli  delle  principesse  di  bellezza  impareggiabile 
overo  1 periodi  delle  influenze  celesti  compendio  cronistorico  drxlla 
creazione  del  mondo  fino  a’  tempi  nostri  raccolto  nell’armonia 
de’  tempi  da  Ignazio  Adami  in  lode  delle  impareggiabili  princi- 
pesse Panfilie  e dril  medesimo  dedieexto  cdl’eccellentissima  signora 
Flaminia  Agnese  Panfilia  principessa  di  Venafro  (Dati  in  luce  dal 
marchese  Marzio  Alberto  Eoggi:  in  Amsterdamo  [i.e.  Napoli], 
1692). 

23  ADP  Se.  79.62.1,  Copia  di  lettere  pià  importanti  scrittesi  per  il 
negoziato  di  Roma,  Lettera  di  Stefano  Pallavicini  a Violante  Boria, 
27  settembre  1670.  E’uso  del  concetto  di  “virilità”  utilizzato  dal 
Pallavicini  in  senso  encomiastico  per  descrivere  la  sposa  viene 
così  spiegato  dalla  Borello:  “Alla  fine  del  Seicento  la  ‘virilità’  di 
una  donna  aristocratica,  cioè  una  qualità  normalmente  posseduta 
dagli  uomini  illustri,  coincide  con  l’interesse  e la  cura  del  casato  ” 
(Borello,  Trame  sovrapposte,  144  nota  87). 

24  ADP  Se.  79.62.1,  Copia  di  lettere  pià  importanti  scrittesi  per  il 
negoziato  di  Roma,  Lettera  dell’Abate  de  Franchi  a Violante  Boria, 
27  sett.  1670. 

25  Alipio  dell’Addolorata,  Breve  raguaglio  della  Vita  dell’Ecc.ma  Sig. 
ra  Principessa  di  Melfi  Bonna  Violante  Lomellini  Boria,  ms.  conser- 
vato presso  il  convento  agostiniano  del  santuario  della  Madonnetta, 
Genova,  pubblicato  in  Eontana  (la  citazione  dal  ms.  è alla  p.  47). 

26  Oltramonti,  Bedica. 

27  ADP  Baile.  75.14,  Libro  di  ca.s.sa  1678  1679  1680,  c.  21:  1679  a 
18  luglio,  “E  in  £ 468.18  honorario  a D.  Ciò  Batta  Oltramonti”;  a 
c.  56  del  medesimo  Libro  si  specifica  che  si  tratta  del  compenso  per 
complessivi  cinque  mesi. 

28  Oltramonti,  13.  In  occasione  del  matrimonio  fu  composto  anche 
un  secondo  scritto  celebrativo,  V Omaggio  poetico  per  le  nozze  di 
B.  Giovanni  Andrea  Boria  Landi  e B.  Anna  Panfilia  Principessa  di 
Rossano  (Genova:  nella  stamperia  di  Antonio  Giorgio  Eranchello, 
1671),  opera  di  Giovanni  Battista  Carranza,  il  quale  avrebbe  poi 
dato  alle  stampe,  quattordici  anni  dopo,  un  singolare  libretto  di 
soggetto  “politico”:  Bieu,  et  mon  droit.  Rossola  da  nauigare  della 
monarchia.  Compositione  encomiasticomorale  per  la  professione 
fatta  di  cattolico  romano  dalla  sacra  mae.stà  di  Giacomo  11  re  della 
Gran  Bretagna  (Genova:  per  Antonio  Casamara  in  piazza  Cicala, 
[1685]). 

29  ADP  Se.  79.62.1,  Lettera  dell’abate  Be  Franchi,  Roma,  21  marzo 
1671.  Alcuni  brani  della  corrispondenza  tra  l’abate  e il  giovane 
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Boria  sono  pubblicati  da  Carla  Benocci  in  nn  suo  importante  sag- 
gio, “Una  moda  anticipata  e non  conclusa:  la  fortuna  dei  ritratti  di 
dame  in  casa  Pampini]  tra  Seicento  e Settecento”,  Carla  Benocci 
e Tommaso  di  Carpegna  Falconieri,  Le  Belle.  Ritratti  di  dame  del 
Seicento  e del  Settecento  nelle  residenze  feudcdi  del  Lazio  (Roma: 
Peiraldo,  2004),  33-57,  nel  quale  però  la  studiosa  erroneamente 
identifica  il  principe  con  il  quale  il  De  Franchi  è in  contatto  episto- 
lare con  Giovanni  Battista  Pamphilj,  fratello  di  Anna,  invece  che 
con  il  promesso  sposo,  il  quale  risponde  alPecclesiastico  dal  palazzo 
genovese  e dalla  villa  di  Begli. 
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cardo  respinge  l’attribuzione  al  Parodi  del  disegno,  e indica  una 
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Alessandro  Stradelia  (1639-82)  was  from  a noble,  albeit 
not  wealthy,  family.  He  was  able  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence by  composing  on  commission  for  the  nobility  of 
Rome,  Venice,  Tnrin,  and  Genoa — patrons  who  admired 
the  beanty  and  originality  of  his  mnsic  and  its  delightfnl 
individnal  personality  and  reqnested  his  312  extant  com- 
positions written  in  all  the  Baroqne  genres.  Among  these 
was  the  Pamphilj  family  of  Rome,  for  whom  he  composed 
mnsic  thronghont  his  career:  the  charming  cantata  of  1668 
intended  to  honor  the  new  cardinal  Leopold  de’  Medici  at 
the  magnificent  Villa  Belvedere  at  Frascati  (Rome),  the 
lovely  cantata  of  1671  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Anna 
Pamphilj  in  Rome  to  the  enormonsly  wealthy  Giovanni 
Andrea  Boria  of  Genoa,  and  his  setting  of  Benedetto  Pam- 
philj’s  moral  cantata  in  1680.  Bnt  the  clearest  proof  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Pamphilj  was  the 
insistence  of  Anna  and  her  hnsband  that  Stradelia  move  to 
Genoa  in  1677,  where  they  and  other  nobles  provided  him 
with  a palace,  servant,  food,  and  money,  for  which  they 
posed  no  obligations,  althongh  he  continned  to  provide 
mnsic  for  their  entertainments  as  well  as  for  their  theaters 
and  chnrches.  This  prodnctive  rapport  ended  violently, 
however,  with  the  mnrder  of  Alessandro  Stradelia  for  rea- 
sons that  are  still  nnciear  bnt  gave  rise  to  a long-standing 
(and  nnbelievably  false)  legend  abont  him. 


Uavviso  al  Tebro  giunto  is  one  of  only  fonr  of  Stradel- 
la’s  cantatas  for  three  voices  (two  sopranos  and  bass)  and 
continno.  It  is  clear  that  this  lament  was  intended  for  the 
wedding  in  1671  of  Anna  Pamphilj  and  Giovanni  Andrea 
Boria  not  only  becanse  the  betrothed  are  named  within 
the  cantata  bnt  also  becanse  an  annotation  above  the 
mnsic  spells  ont  the  occasion.  The  text  reflects  the  angnish 
that  Tebro,  a personification  of  the  Tiber  River,  and  two 
nymphs  feel  when  they  learn  that  their  beloved  Anna  will 
leave  Rome  npon  marrying  Giovanni  Andrea.  The  poet 
is  nnknown,  bnt  his  text  indicates  that  he  definitely  was 
acqnainted  with  classical  history  and  literatnre  as  well  as 
people  and  places  in  Rome  aronnd  the  time  of  the  cantata. 
He  was  also  knowledgeable  of  techniqnes  of  an  earlier 
poet,  Giambattista  Marino,  who  inflnenced  nnmerons  fol- 
lowers with  his  stilted,  bnt  highly  passionate,  langnage. 
Stradelia  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the  text  throngh  his 
nse  of  striking  harmony,  lively  melody  incorporating  florid 
writing,  and  rhythmic  patterns — sometimes  irregnlar, 
other  times  with  elements  of  dance. 
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Alessandro  Stradelia 

Prepared  courtesy  of  Edizione  Nazionale  dell’Opera  Omnia  di  Alessandro  Stradelia  (Edizioni  ETS,  Pisa):  Carolyn 
Gianturco,  General  Editor;  score  edited  by  Eleanor  E McCrickard;  English  translation  by  Elizabeth  MacDonald 

Una  Ninfa  (Soprano  1)  E’ avviso  al  Tebro  giunto 

che,  fra  i legami  d’un  pudico  Amore, 

Anna  Diva  Pamfilia  il  ciel  stringea 
che  in  brevi  dì  dovea  gire  in  Eiguria 
a consolarne  il  core  del  gran  Doria 
coll’alma  a lei  congiunto 
ei  nell’istesso  punto 
fattosi  con  le  ninfe  a lei  davanti 
così  spiegò  nelle  due  voci  i pianti. 

E perché  da  noi  lontano,  10 

o bel  sole  aldobrandino, 
vuoi  partir  dal  ciel  latino, 
vuoi  lasciare  il  suol  romano? 

Perché  togliere  a me  luci  sì  belle, 
se  sulle  sponde  mie  regnan  le  stelle? 

Erena  il  tuo  rapido  corso, 
né  voler  più  tormentarmi, 
quivi  resti  a consolarmi 
de’  tuoi  raggi  il  bel  concorso, 

or  che  i fulgori  altieri  ardon  benigni,  20 

lampeggeranno  i tuoi  così  maligni? 

Terrò  O Prencipe  degl’Astri, 

che  per  l’eteree  vie  conduci  il  giorno, 
monarca  splendidissimo  del  cielo, 
stimino  lor  disastri 

quei  che  vicino  al  polo  hanno  il  soggiorno 
fra  r ombre  involti  e sempre  esposti  al  gelo. 

Di  te  non  mi  querelo, 
e chi  nel  mondo  abbandonar  non  vuole 

per  queste  due  pupille  i rai  del  sole.  30 

Per  gl’ecclittici  sentieri 
Eebo  guidi  Eto  e Piro 
o corra  pur  su  carro  d’oro 
a cercar  nuovi  emisferi 


Una  Ninfa  (SI), 
Altra  Ninfa  (S2), 
Terrò  (Basso) 
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A Nymph  (Soprano  1) 


A Nymph  (SI), 
Other  Nymph  (S2), 
Tirer  (Bass) 


Tirer 
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Once  Tiber  had  been  apprised 

of  the  heavenly  ties  of  chaste  love 

binding  Anna  Diva  Pamfilia 

that  wonld  shortly  lead  her  to  Lignria 

there  to  delight  the  heart  of  her  sonl-niate, 

the  great  scion  of  Doria, 

he  at  that  moment 

did  with  the  nymphs  snrge  before  her 
and  thns  explain  their  lamenting. 

Why,  so  far  removed  from  ns,  10 

o beantifnl  Aldobrandinian  snn, 
wonld  yon  leave  behind  the  Latin  skies, 
wonld  yon  abandon  Roman  soil? 

Why  deprive  me  of  snch  beantifnl  light, 
if  on  my  river  banks  the  stars  do  reign? 

Cnrb  the  speed  of  yonr  flight, 
desist  also  from  tormenting  me  fnrther. 

May  the  beantifnl  rays  of  yonr  light 
remain  hereabonts  to  console  me: 

Now  that  they  shine  with  noble  benevolence,  20 

why  wonld  yonrs  flash  with  snch  malevolence? 

0 prince  of  celestial  bodies, 

who  leads  the  day  along  its  heavenly  path, 
most  splendid  monarch  of  the  skies, 
let  those  who  live  near  the  Pole 
know  the  perennial  calamity  of  being 
enveloped  in  shadow  and  exposed  to  inclemency. 

1 have  no  qnarrel  with  yon, 

nor  those  in  this  world  who  for  these  two  favorites 

cannot  bring  themselves  to  abandon  the  sun’s  rays.  30 

Along  the  ecliptic  paths 
may  Phoebns  gnide  Aether  and  Pyrrhns 
or  take  flight  on  his  golden  chariot 
in  search  of  new  hemispheres  that. 
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che,  agl’occhi  miei,  fan  Inminose  mostre 
più  dei  raggi  del  sol  le  stelle  vostre. 


Una  Ninfa 


Altra  Ninfa 


Due  Ninfe 


Una  Ninfa 


Altra  Ninfa 


Terrò 


Una  Ninfa 


Noi  non  siam  dne  sirene  allettadrici 
che  negFaccenti  lor  chindean  la  morte, 
dolci  omicide  e fnrie  armoniose, 
ma  dne  ninfe  infelici 
che  palesiam  d’nna  perversa  sorte 
le  sventare  per  noi  troppo  penose. 

Qni  per  te  lagrimose, 
per  te  dolenti  a’  piedi  tnoi  prostrate 
chiediam  ginsta  mercé,  ginsta  pietade. 

Tu  scusa  Fardire, 
o bella  tiranna, 
che  troppo  s’affanna 
il  nostro  cor  se  tu  vorrai  partire. 

D’Anna  comporterà  Fanimo  regio 
Roma  privar  del  più  superbo  pregio. 

U’antica  potenza 
di  Roma  temuta 
ravvisa  abbattuta 
tra  le  mine  sue  la  tua  partenza. 

D’Anna  comporterà  Fanimo  regio 
Roma  privar  del  più  superbo  pregio. 

Queste  de’  regi  idolatrate  sponde 

che  idolatre  or  si  fan  di  tua  bellezza 

come,  o crudel,  d’abbandonar  presumi? 

Dunque  non  si  confonde 

il  fugace  rigor  di  tua  fierezza 

mentre  sugl’occhi  miei  miri  duo  fiumi? 

Permetterete,  o numi, 

voi  ch’oltre  Facque  sue 

di  stille  amare  sen  corra  il  Tebro, 

a dar  tributo  al  mare? 

Il  vaticano  soglio, 

non  il  ligure,  suol  la  prole  attende 

e che  torni  ad  onorar  scettri  e camauri. 

Presago  il  Campidoglio 
già  della  tua  progenie 


L’avviso  al  Tebro  giunto  (Once  Tiber  had  been  apprised) 


A Nymph 


Othek  Nymph 


Two  Nymphs 


A Nymph 


Other  Nymph 


Tiber 


A Nymph 


to  my  eyes  and  more  even  than  the  snn’s  rays, 
do  brightly  show  off  yonr  stars. 

We  are  not  two  alinring  sirens 
whose  calls  are  portents  of  death 
of  sweet  mnrders  and  harmonions  fnry; 

rather,  we  are  two  nnhappy  nymphs  40 

who  wonld  reveal  the  painfnl  calamities 
that  perverse  fate  has  in  store  for  ns. 

Behold  ns  weep,  behold  ns  sorrowing, 
prostrate  at  yonr  feet,  we  beseech  yon 
for  onr  share  of  mercy  and  pity. 

Forgive  onr  daring, 
o beanteons  tyrant, 
for  onr  hearts  will  snrely  break 
if  yon  shonld  leave. 

All  nobility  of  soni  Anna  takes  with  her,  50 

leaving  Rome  bereft  of  its  greatest  virtne. 

The  ancient  power 
of  mnch-feared  Rome 
is  stricken  at  the  sight, 
amongst  her  rnins,  of  yonr  departnre. 

All  nobility  of  soni  Anna  takes  with  her, 
leaving  Rome  bereft  of  its  greatest  virtne. 

How,  o crnel  one,  can  yon  presnme 

to  abandon  these  river  banks,  admired  by  kings 

so  admiring  of  yonr  beanty?  60 

How  is  it  that  yonr  fragile  determination 

does  not  waver  before 

the  sight  of  my  tears? 

And  will  yon  permit,  o gods, 
that  along  with  his  own  waters, 

Tiber  will  carry  these  bitter  tears 
as  a tribnte  to  the  sea? 

The  Vatican  terrain, 

not  Lignrian  soil,  awaits  yonr  offspring 

and  your  return  to  honor  sceptres  and  vestments.  70 

In  expectation  of  your  progeny 
the  Capitol  has  already  hung  up 
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al  crine  appende  e destina  alle  destre 
e palme  e lami. 


Altra  Ninfa 


Una  Ninfa,  Altra  Ninfa,  Terrò 


Una  Ninfa 


Altra  Ninfa 


Una  Ninfa,  Altra  Ninfa,  Terrò 


Qnesta  qnivi  restanri 

Favite  glorie  ove  con  nnovi  onori 

gPInnocenzi  e i Clementi  il  mondo  adori. 

Ma  già  sento  ch’il  nome  Imeneo 
a te  forma  soavi  catene 

e ch’il  cor  già  ti  manda  in  trofeo  80 

chi  ti  sospira  in  sn  le  patrie  avene. 

Vanne  felice,  e i figli  tnoi 

la  Uignria  et  il  mondo  empian  d’eroi. 

Si  raconsoli  pnr  del  Tebro  il  dnolo 
che  tn,  ginngendo  in  qnei  reali  alberghi 
delio  sposo  gentile, 
so  che  rimirerai  con  nnove  stile 
serbati  al  capo  de’  tnoi  figli  e al  petto 
loriche  illnstri  e gloriosi  nsberghi 

degl’avi  che  portò  la  fama  a volo  90 

e dirai,  visti  del  consorte  i pregi, 
esser  la  sna  magion  tempio  de’  Regi. 

E l’aqniia  natia  poscia  vedrai 
volta  a’  tnoi  vaghi  rai 
in  vagheggiar  ghaldobrandini  rastri, 
sprezzare  il  sole  ed  affissarsi  agl’astri. 

Or  che  avverso  il  destino  dispone 
che  tn  lasci  del  Tebro  le  rive 
ove  già  di  tiare  e corone 

la  gloria  alla  tna  stirpe  il  cielo  ascrive,  100 

vanne  felice,  e i figli  tnoi 

la  Uignria  et  il  mondo  empian  d’eroi. 
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on  the  right-hand  side 

palm  branches  and  ianrel  leaves. 

83 

Other  Nymph 

Let  this  then  restore  the  ancestral  glory, 

with  new  honors  bestowed  for  all  the  world  to  see, 

on  the  Innocents  and  the  Clements. 

A Nymph,  Other  Nymph,  Tirer 

Bnt  already  I see  that  the  god  Hymen 
is  encircling  yon  with  gentle  chains 
and  that  yonr  heart  desires  to  go  in  triumph 
to  him  who  sighs  for  yon  on  the  shores  of  home. 
Rejoice  in  this,  and  may  yonr  sons 
fill  Lignria  and  the  wide  world  with  heroes. 

80 

A Nymph 

May  Tiber  then  be  consoled  in  his  sorrow 
for,  when  yon  arrive  at  the  royal  palace 
of  yonr  noble  bridegroom, 
with  what  renewed  impetns  shall  yon  admire 
the  iilnstrions  cnirasses  and  glorions  hanberks 
of  his  ancestors,  which  made  their  fame  soar, 
reserved  for  the  head  and  breasts  of  your  children 
and,  having  seen  yonr  consort’s  fnll  worth, 
yon  will  repnte  his  mansion  a residence  of  kings. 

90 

Other  Nymph 

And  then  yon  will  see  the  native  eagle 
turned  to  look  at  yonr  dim  rays 
and,  in  gazing  at  the  Aldobrandini  coat  of  arms, 
disregard  the  snn  and  fasten  onto  the  stars. 

A Nympei,  Other  Nymph,  Tirer 

Since  destiny  decrees  that 
yon  mnst  leave  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
where  the  heavens  already  bestowed 
on  yonr  lineage  its  share  of  tiaras  and  crowns, 
rejoice  in  this,  and  may  yonr  sons 
fill  Lignria  and  the  wide  world  with  heroes. 

100 

The  Jesuit  Education  oe  Benedetto  Pamphilj  at  the  Collegio  Romano 

Paul  F.  Grendler 


Benedetto  Pamphilj  probably  received  all  of  bis  formal 
education  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  the  most  important 
school  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  likely  that  he  began  his 
studies  there  in  the  lowest  Latin  grammar  class  at  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten.  At  seventeen  (1670)  he  was  a student  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  In  1673,  he  engaged  in  a formal 
philosophical  disputation  at  the  Collegio  Romano.  And  the 
Jesuits  conferred  a doctorate  of  philosophy  and  theology 
on  him  in  1676  when  he  was  twenty -three.  What  was  the 
Collegio  Romano?  Who  were  his  teachers?  What  did  Pam- 
philj learn? 

On  February  22,  1551,  the  Jesuits  raised  a sign  over 
the  door  of  a building  in  central  Rome  reading,  “Schola 
de  Grammatica,  d’Humanità  e Dottrina,  gratis”  (School 
of  [Latin]  Grammar,  Humanities,  and  Christian  Doctrine, 
free).’  It  was  a school  offering  boys  a free  Latin  humanis- 
tic education,  the  educational  path  toward  the  university, 
the  professions.  Church  positions,  and  advancement  in 
society.  Free  classical  education  was  unusual  for  Italy  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  at  this  time.”  Enrollment  grew  rapidly. 
By  the  early  seventeenth  century  it  had  twenty-five  teach- 
ers and  two  thousand  students,  two-thirds  of  them  in  the 
lower  school.’ 

The  Collegio  Romano  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  three  divisions.  First  came  a lower  school  for 


grammar,  humanities,  and  rhetoric.  Next  came  an  upper 
school  in  two  parts.  Part  one  consisted  of  an  ascending 
sequential  trio  of  classes  in  logic,  natural  philosophy 
(meaning  Aristotelian  science),  and  metaphysics,  plus 
optional  classes  in  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy. 
Part  two  consisted  of  classes  in  theology  and  allied  sub- 
jects. This  was  intense  professional  theological  training. 

The  lower  school  had  entrance  requirements. 
Students  had  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  they  had  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Latin 
grammar,  including  morphology  (the  changes  in  form  that 
Latin  words  undergo  in  order  to  indicate  case,  number, 
tense,  mood,  and  voice)  and  syntax,  before  entering  Jesuit 
schools.  A wealthy  noble  like  Benedetto  Pamphilj  obvi- 
ously had  a tutor  for  vernacular  reading  and  writing  and 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  grammar.  A boy  in  more  modest 
circumstances  might  acquire  this  knowledge  at  a neigh- 
borhood school  run  by  an  independent  schoolmaster  who 
received  modest  payments  from  the  parents  of  his  pupils. 

A boy  typically  entered  the  first  class  of  the  Jesuit 
lower  school  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Collegio  Romano  had  three 
ascending  grammar  classes  entitled  lowest,  middle,  and 
highest.  Next  came  the  humanities  class  and  the  rhetoric 
class.  Twelve  Jesuits  (eight  for  the  three  grammar  classes. 
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two  each  for  humanities  and  rhetoric)  taught  the  classes 
of  the  lower  school  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tiiryd  Students  did  not  advance  year  by  year  as  members 
of  an  age  cohort.  Promotion  to  the  next  class  depended  on 
mastering  the  required  material  and  could  occur  at  any 
time.  Flence,  classes  often  had  pupils  of  varying  ages.  A 
gifted  student  might  complete  the  grammar,  humanities, 
and  rhetoric  curriculum  in  three  or  four  years.  Most  prob- 
ably needed  five  or  six. 

Instruction  in  ail  five  classes  of  the  lower  school  con- 
sisted of  intense  study  of  Latin  grammar  with  the  aid  of 
manuals,  detailed  study  of  selected  Latin  classics  (the 
works  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  other  ancient  authors),  and 
a limited  study  of  Greek  grammar  and  ancient  Greek 
authors.  In  other  words,  the  Jesuit  lower  school  taught  the 
Italian  Renaissance  humanistic  curriculum  pioneered  by 
Italian  pedagogical  humanists  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
adopted  across  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  major 
Jesuit  innovation  was  the  addition  of  what  they  called  “the 
method  of  Paris,”  which  was  repeated  exercises  and  drills 
designed  to  ensure  that  students  learned  the  material  very 
thoroughly. 

A small  amount  of  time  was  set  aside  each  week  for 
catechism  instruction  that  included  memorizing  doctri- 
nal summaries  prepared  by  teachers.  Students  also  heard 
pious  sermons,  participated  in  religious  exercises  on  saints’ 
days,  and  regularly  received  the  sacraments  of  penance 
and  the  Eucharist. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  most  students  at 
the  Collegio  Romano  began  part  one  of  the  upper-school 
curriculum.  It  consisted  of  yearlong  classes  in  logic,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  in  that  order,  based  on 
the  appropriate  works  of  Aristotle.  Students  usually  also 
attended  classes  in  mathematics  based  on  Euclid  and 
other  mathematical  texts,  and  lectures  in  moral  philoso- 
phy based  on  Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Five  Jesuits 
taught  these  five  classes  at  the  Collegio  Romano.  Students 
spent  three  or  four  years  in  this  part  of  the  upper- school 
curriculum.  After  completing  the  metaphysics  course, 
many  students  left  the  Collegio  Romano  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome,  where  they  pursued  doctorates  in  law  or 
medicine,  which  the  Jesuits  did  not  teach. 

Almost  all  of  the  remaining  students,  Jesuits  and  non- 
Jesuits  alike,  were,  or  expected  to  become,  clergymen. 


the  career  path  of  Renedetto  Pamphilj.  Consequently,  the 
rest  of  the  upper- school  curriculum  consisted  of  classes 
in  theology  and  supplementary  subjects.  The  Colle- 
gio Romano  had  three  classes  of  dogmatic  theology,  the 
branch  of  theology  that  explained  the  theoretical  truths 
of  faith  concerning  God  and  His  works.  The  Jesuits  called 
this  “Scholastic  theology.”  Each  class  dealt  with  differ- 
ent aspects  of  Catholic  doctrine,  with  the  topics  changing 
from  year  to  year.  Although  Jesuit  Scholastic  theology 
was  based  on  the  Surnrna  Theologica  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas (1224-74),  it  differed  from  medieval  Thomism  in 
some  ways.  Jesuit  theology  paid  more  attention  to  the 
ancient  patristic  sources  of  Catholicism  and  had  a much 
stronger  sense  of  history,  a consequence  of  Renaissance 
humanism.  Moreover,  Jesuit  theology  demonstrated  con- 
siderable respect  for  man’s  capabilities  and  his  ability  to 
make  informed  moral  decisions,  another  inheritance  of 
Renaissance  humanism.  The  Collegio  Romano  also  offered 
two  classes  of  moral  theology,  often  called  “cases  of  con- 
science.” Intended  for  confessors,  these  classes  discussed 
the  Ten  Commandments,  sin,  penances,  and  penalties. 
A class  on  scripture  studied  the  Rible,  and  a class  in 
Hebrew  taught  Hebrew  grammar  and  the  Hebrew  text  of 
some  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Seven  Jesuits  taught 
the  seven  classes  of  Scholastic  theology,  moral  theology, 
scripture,  and  Hebrew.  Most  students  spent  three  years  on 
these  studies;  Jesuits  spent  four  years.  Parish  priests  might 
attend  the  cases  of  conscience  class  only. 

The  upper  school  of  the  Collegio  Romano  was  the 
equivalent  of  half  an  Italian  university,  the  part  that 
taught  the  humanities,  philosophy,  and  theology.  If  repu- 
tation and  faculty  publications  measure  academic  quality, 
the  Collegio  Romano  was  superior  to  the  arts  and  theol- 
ogy faculties  of  most  Italian  universities  and  certainly  that 
of  the  University  of  Rome.  Although  none  of  the  Jesuits 
teaching  in  the  upper  school  of  the  Collegio  Romano  in 
the  1670s  approached  the  brilliance  of  Robert  Rei  I armine 
(I542-I62I)  or  Francisco  Suarez  (I543-I6I7),  almost 
all  published  one  or  many  books. 

The  Collegio  Romano  was  a day  school.  Only  pro- 
fessors and  a limited  number  of  Jesuit  students  lived  in 
the  building.  All  the  other  students  came  from  outside. 
Lay  students  lived  at  home  or  in  boarding  facilities.  Some 
students  came  from  the  Roman  Seminary,  a residence  for 
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future  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Rome  aud  some  lay  stu- 
dents. Others  came  from  the  several  Roman  residences 
for  future  clergymen  and  a few  lay  boys  called  “colleges” 
that  the  Jesuits  supervised.  They  included  the  German  and 
fJungarian  College,  the  Greek  College,  and  the  English 
College. 

The  school  calendar  for  both  the  lower  and  upper 
school  consisted  of  four  and  a half  to  five  hours  a day 
of  classes,  six  days  of  the  week.  Nevertheless,  in  prac- 
tice classes  met  only  four  and  a half  or  five  days  a week, 
because  numerous  religious  holidays  interrupted  most 
school  weeks.  When  there  was  no  religious  holiday  or 
only  one  in  the  week,  the  Jesuits  instituted  a “break  day,” 
usually  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  in  which  classes  were 
cancelled  or  met  only  in  the  morning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  academic  year  was  very  long.  It  began  on  November 
3,  immediately  after  All  Saints’  Day  and  All  Souls’  Day, 
and  lasted  until  the  end  of  August  for  the  upper  school 
and  to  the  end  of  September  or  to  mid-October  for  the 
lower  school. 

It  was  not  all  study.  The  Collegio  Romano  often  sus- 
pended classes  in  order  to  celebrate  religious,  military, 
and  dynastic  events  with  poetry,  recitations,  and  music. 
During  Pamphilj’s  school  years,  the  Collegio  Romano  cel- 
ebrated the  canonization  of  Francisco  Rorgia  (1510-72), 
third  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1565-72),  in  1671, 
and  the  beatification  of  Rose  of  Lima  (1586-1617)  in 
1668.  When  John  Sobieski  (1629-96,  king  of  Poland 
1674-96)  defeated  an  army  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars  at 
the  battle  of  Podhajoe  in  1667,  a victory  that  helped  keep 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Christian,  the  student  body 
went  to  the  aula  magna  to  hear  a laudatory  poem  writ- 
ten by  a teacher.  They  did  the  same  when  a son  was  born 
to  Emperor  Leopold  I Habsburg  (1640-emperor  1658- 
1705)  in  1668.  And  when  a former  student  became  pope, 
Jesuit  joy  overflowed.^ 

A bare  description  does  not  convey  the  importance  of 
the  Collegio  Romano  in  Roman  life  and  its  strong  connec- 
tion to  the  Roman  aristocracy  and  the  papacy.  The  school 
never  deviated  from  its  fundamental  mission  of  offering 
free  high  quality  education  to  any  boy  willing  to  come 
to  its  large  building  in  the  center  of  Rome.  One  can  only 
guess  how  many  boys  from  humble  and  middling  back- 
grounds attended  the  Collegio  Romano  and  rose  in  society. 


It  also  welcomed  and  treated  with  deference  the  sons  of 
noble  families.  These  former  students  filled  the  curia, 
Roman  civil  offices,  and  professorships  at  the  university. 
They  won  cardinals’  hats,  and  they  sat  in  Peter’s  chair. 
Popes  Gregory  XV  (Alessandro  Ludovisi,  r.  1621-23), 
Urban  VIII  (Maffeo  Rarberini,  r.  1623-44),  Innocent  X 
(Giovanni  Rattista  Pamphilj,  Renedetto’s  great  uncle,  r. 
1644-55),  Clement  IX  (Giulio  Rospigliosi,  r.  1667-69), 
and  Clement  X (Emilio  Altieri,  r.  1670-76)  studied  at  the 
Collegio  Romano.  So  did  four  more  popes  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  numerous  cardinals,  bishops,  and  members  of 
the  papal  bureaucracy.  Renedetto  Pamphilj  was  a classic 
example  of  the  link  between  the  Collegio  Romano  and  the 
Roman  aristocracy. 

Pamphilj’s  studies  at  the  Collegio  Romano  can  be 
followed  in  partial  detail.  Although  the  date  at  which  he 
began  classes  there  is  unknown,  it  is  likely  that  he  began 
in  the  lower  school.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  cross  the 
piazza  between  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  Collegio  Romano  building  erected  between 
1583  and  1585. 

An  eighteenth-century  chronicle  states  that  Pam- 
philj did  his  philosophical  and  theological  studies  at  the 
Collegio  Romano  and  that  he  enjoyed  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  his  teachers.  According  to  the  chroni- 
cle, on  April  16,  1670,  he  visited  the  seven  churches  of 
Rome  in  the  company  of  Father  Nicola  Maria  Palla  vicino 
(1621-92),  a prominent  teacher  at  the  Collegio  Romano, 
and  Father  Giovanni  Domenico  Musanti  (1634-94),  his 
rhetoric  professor.*’  Pamphilj  was  nine  days  short  of  his 
seventeenth  birthday  at  this  time;  hence,  he  was  at  an  age 
to  be  finishing  rhetoric  and  beginning  logic. 

After  visiting  the  seven  churches  in  the  company  of 
Pallavicino  and  Musanti,  Pamphilj  expressed  a wish  to 
join  the  Jesuits  for  dinner  in  their  refectory,  and  the  Jesu- 
its welcomed  him.  The  dinner  gathering  included  Jesuit 
professors,  other  Jesuit  priests  living  in  the  Collegio,  Jesuit 
students,  and  Jesuit  brothers  who  served  the  Society  by 
performing  mundane  tasks.  Pamphilj  sat  with  Pallavi- 
cino and  Musanti  at  the  head  table,  while  the  rector  of  the 
Collegio  Romano  occupied  the  first  seat  at  the  next  table. 
When  he  left,  Pamphilj  thanked  the  Jesuits  for  the  respect 
and  attention  shown  him.** 
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Both  Fathers  Pallavicino  and  Musanti  published  sev- 
eral works  and  exerted  influence  beyond  the  classroom, 
but  there  is  space  to  discuss  only  the  former.  ’ Nicola  Maria 
Pallavicino,  who  came  from  Genoa  and  was  not  related  to 
the  famous  Jesuit  historian  Sforza  Pallavicino  of  Parma 
(1607-67),  had  a long  career  at  the  Collegio  Romano.'” 
He  began  by  teaching  humanities  and  rhetoric  at  an  unde- 
termined Jesuit  school,  then  came  to  the  Collegio  Romano 
in  1653.  He  taught  moral  philosophy  from  1653  to  1655, 
logic  in  the  academic  year  1655-56,  natural  philosophy 
in  1656-57,  and  metaphysics  in  1657-58.  He  taught 
scholastic  theology  from  1667  to  1673  and  doubled  as 
the  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  from  1667  to  1672.  Pal- 
lavicino then  served  as  prefect  of  studies  from  1672  until 
1688.  In  this  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
the  academic  programs  and  second  in  importance  to  the 
rector.”  The  fact  that  Pallavinco  accompanied  Pamphilj 
on  his  tour  of  the  seven  churches  of  Rome  and  played  a 
key  role  in  Pamphilj’s  doctorate  (see  below)  argues  for  a 
special  relationship. 

Above  all.  Pallavicino  was  a prolific  scholar  with  a 
formidable  intellect.  He  published  at  least  nine  books,  the 
majority  in  controversial  theology,  the  branch  of  theol- 
ogy that  refuted  error.  He  sought  a broad  readership  by 
writing  some  of  his  works  in  Italian  and  by  commenting 
on  contemporary  battles  against  heresy  and  the  infi- 
del. In  one  book  he  celebrated  victories  over  the  Turks 
in  the  recent  and  distant  past,  praised  the  princes  who 
had  accomplished  them,  and  urged  a continuing  alliance 
against  Islam. In  two  others  he  argued  that  Catholicism 
was  the  true  faith  and  offered  an  explanation  of  the  divine 
maternity  of  Mary.  He  also  wrote  about  traditional  topics 
in  dogmatic  theology,  such  as  God’s  beneficence  and  the 
eternal  happiness  of  the  just." 

Pallavicino’s  largest  and  most  powerful  work  was  his 
Difesa  del  Pontificato  e della  Chiesa  Cattolica  (Rome,  a 
spese  di  Nicolò  Angelo  Tinassi,  1687).'^  It  is  a folio-sized, 
three-volume  work  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  double- 
columned  pages.  He  wrote  to  confute  heretics  of  ail  kinds 
and  eras  and  to  confirm  Catholics  in  their  faith.  In  his 
introduction  Pallavicino  voiced  his  intention  to  do  this  in 
an  eloquent  and  pleasing  style.  Following  the  example  of 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  he  vowed  to  temper  the 
severity  of  apologetics  and  the  presentation  of  dry  scien- 


tific proofs  with  historical  narratives  and  the  “flowers  of 
elegance”  {fiori  di  eleganza) . He  then  poured  out  eloquent 
erudition  and  historical  episodes.  Volume  one  refuted 
heresies  of  the  ancient  world.  Volume  two  dealt  with  her- 
esies of  the  modern  world  beginning  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation  (plus  criticism  of  Niccolò  Machiavelli  and 
Desiderius  Erasmus).  And  volume  three  dealt  with  the 
English  schism,  Japanese  persecution  of  Christians,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Church  in  the  New  World.  Although 
Pallavicino  refuted  heretics,  he  did  not  vituperate  them 
markedly.  He  produced  a vigorous  and  stylish  tour  de 
force  that  eloquently  expressed  a triumphant  Catholicism 
typical  of  the  times. 

Pallavicino  exercised  influence  beyond  the  Collegio 
Romano.  He  was  appointed  theologian  to  the  Sacred  Pen- 
itentiary, the  papal  tribunal  that  dealt  with  requests  for 
absolutions  and  dispensations.  He  also  served  as  an  exam- 
iner of  the  theological  qualifications  of  potential  bishops 
and  inquisitors.  Rumor  predicted  a cardinal’s  hat  for  him, 
but  it  did  not  happen. 

Father  Pallavicino  was  also  a prominent  part  of  the 
circle  of  learned  churchmen,  letterati^  artists,  musicians, 
and  noble  patrons  that  created  the  cultural  life  of  Rome. 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  (1623-89)  named  Pallavicino 
her  personal  theologian  and  made  him  one  of  the  first 
members  of  her  Accademia  Reale.  Pallavicino,  in  turn, 
dedicated  books  and  parts  of  books  to  her.  Pallavicino 
was  also  a member  of  the  Accademia  degli  Arcadi.  ' ’ It  is 
likely  that  Pamphilj  and  Father  Pallavicino  shared  com- 
mon cultural  interests  when  Pamphilj  was  a student.  And 
they  probably  repeatedly  crossed  paths  in  Roman  par- 
lors and  academies  long  after  the  young  man  finished  his 
education. 

Pamphilj  continued  his  studies  at  the  Collegio 
Romano.  On  September  6,  1673,  Pamphilj,  now  aged 
twenty,  engaged  in  a formal  disputation  of  “all  of  phi- 
losophy” [la  disputa  di  tutta  Filosofia)  in  the  church  of 
Sant’Ignazio  connected  to  the  Collegio  Romano  building.'” 
A disputation  was  a formal  debate  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience.  One  or  more  disputants  defended  propositions 
printed  in  advance.  Disputations  began  with  large  general 
statements,  followed  by  corollary  theses  that  elaborated 
consequences  and  delved  into  complexities.  Disputa- 
tions might  last  two  or  three  hours  and  involve  many. 


The  Jesuit  Education  of  Benedetto  Pamphilj  at  the  Collegio  Romano 


The  participants  argued  in  Latin  according  to  Aristote- 
lian principles  of  argumentation  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  and  to  convince  the  audience.  The  disputants  stated 
their  views  forcefully,  drew  distinctions  according  to  logi- 
cal principles,  pointed  out  the  errors  of  opponents,  and 
quoted  texts  from  memory.  Victory,  not  consensus,  was 
the  goal.  The  skills  practiced  in  disputations  were  con- 
sidered useful  in  professional  life.’  The  Collegio  Romano 
had  weekly,  monthly,  end-of-the-year,  and  general  dispu- 
tations in  which  students  and  professors  disputed.’” 

Since  the  chronicler  stated  that  Pamphilj ’s  disputation 
concerned  “all  of  philosophy,”  it  was  a comprehensive  dis- 
putation in  which  the  best  students  participated  after  they 
had  completed  courses  in  logic,  natural  philosophy,  and 
metaphysics.”  Hence,  his  teachers  must  have  judged  him 
to  have  been  an  excellent  student.  Comprehensive  dis- 
putations advertised  the  high  quality  of  Jesuit  education 
by  showcasing  the  learning  of  advanced  students  before 
family,  friends,  and  notables.  Pamphilj  dedicated  the  dis- 
putation to  the  Superior  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Gian  Paolo 
Oliva  (1600-81,  vicar  1661,  general  1664-81).  And  the 
theses  that  Pamphilj  defended  were  probably  printed 
with  his  crest  on  it.  The  church  was  decorated  in  cloths 
laced  with  gold,  and  many  cardinals  and  other  churchmen 
attended.  The  disputation  proclaimed  that  Pamphilj  had 
completed  his  philosophical  education  with  flying  colors. 

Pamphilj  went  on  to  theology.  Again  his  Jesuit  teach- 
ers were  very  competent  and  well-published  scholars. 
Father  Silvestro  Mauro  (1619-87)  was  his  chief  teacher.’^” 
Born  in  Spoleto,  Mauro  studied  in  the  Collegio  Romano 
as  a boy,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1636,  taught  at 
the  Collegio  Romano  for  many  years,  and  concluded  his 
career  as  rector.  Not  an  original  scholar,  but  clear,  com- 
prehensive, and  thorough.  Mauro  published  thousands 
of  pages,  including  a five-volume  survey  of  philosophy 
and  a four-volume  survey  of  Jesuit  theology  covering  all 
the  major  topics  in  dogmatic  theology.  Mauro  also  pro- 
duced an  edition  of  Aristotle  in  eight  volumes  in  which  he 
provided  a literal  Latin  text  and  brief  explanations,  but 
little  interpretation  and  no  references  to  the  views  of  other 
scholars.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  students.’^’ 
The  other  professors  who  taught  theology  at  the  Colle- 
gio Romano  between  1673  and  1676  were  also  competent 


scholars.’^”  If  Pamphilj  paid  attention  in  class,  he  received  89 
an  excellent  theological  education. 

Pamphilj  obviously  did  pay  attention.  Three  years 
later,  on  November  12,  1676,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  and  six  months  old,  Pamphilj  performed  in 
the  church  of  SantTgnazio  what  the  Jesuits  called  “Gen- 
eral Acts”  [actus  generales) T As  the  Ratio  Studiorum 
explained,  “Every  year,  some  non-Jesuits  who  have  fin- 
ished the  theological  curriculum  in  our  school  with  an 
excellent  record  should  be  invited  to  perform  in  the  Gen- 
eral Acts.  But  such  Acts  ought  to  be  more  formal  than  the 
others  and  celebrated  by  as  large  as  possible  an  assembly 
of  Jesuits,  non-Jesuit  academics,  and  even  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  larger  community.”””  Moreover,  “General  Acts 
encompass  practically  all  of  theology.”  The  student  was 
expected  to  defend  fifty  theses  in  a disputation  that  would 
last  four  to  five  hours.”’  Pamphilj  must  have  performed 
well,  because  two  weeks  later,  on  November  26,  1676,  he 
received  a doctorate  of  philosophy  and  theology  from  the 
Collegio  Romano. 

Although  they  had  papal  authority  to  award  doc- 
toral degrees  in  philosophy  and  theology,  Jesuit  schools 
awarded  few  of  them.  They  almost  never  conferred  the 
doctorate  on  their  own  members,  limiting  it  to  a handful  of 
non-Jesuit  clergymen.”’’  As  the  Ratio  Studiorum  explained, 
“where  it  is  the  local  custom,  some  of  these  [outstanding 
students]  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Doctor  or  Mas- 
ter, with  the  permission  of  the  general.”””  Since  Pamphilj 
had  performed  successfully  in  both  the  comprehensive 
philosophical  disputation  and  the  theology  General  Acts, 
his  teachers  considered  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  doctorate. 

And  he  wanted  it.  That  Pamphilj  was  an  extraordinarily 
wealthy  young  man  from  an  influential  noble  family  who 
was  destined  for  a lofty  career  in  the  Church  did  not  hurt 
his  candidacy. 

The  doctoral  ceremony  took  place  in  the  ornate 
church  of  Sant’Ignazio.  For  the  examination  the  prefect 
of  studies.  Father  Pallavicino,  asked  the  candidate  to 
choose  three  puncta  (passages)  from  an  opened  Bible  on 
the  day  before  the  public  examination.””  Pamphilj  then 
prepared  a discourse  on  one  of  them.  On  the  examination 
day  he  delivered  a short  disquisition  on  the  passage  and 
rebutted  objections  from  two  or  three  examiners.  They 
pronounced  him  sufficiently  learned  to  receive  the  degree. 
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90  Father  Pallavicino  delivered  a short  oration  praising  his 
learning,  a customary  part  of  the  ceremony.  Pamphilj 
next  made  a profession  of  his  Catholic  faith. Fie  then 
received  from  Pallavicino  the  berretta,  the  three-cornered 
hat  of  the  scholar  that  doctors  were  entitled  to  wear.  Fie 
also  received  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Aristotle,  “the  two 
poles  that  sustained  the  most  learned  lights  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical heaven.”^”  And  he  received  a ring  that  symbolized 
the  marriage  between  the  doctor  and  his  subject.  Pamphilj 
ascended  to  the  chair  of  honor  and  delivered  a short  dis- 
course on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  ” The  procedure  was 
very  similar  to  doctoral  ceremonies  in  Italian  universities. 

The  academic  exercises  were  only  a small  part  of 
a grand  event.  By  this  date  the  conferral  of  a Collegio 
Bomano  doctorate  on  a highborn  student  had  become  the 
occasion  for  a lavish  spectacle  before  a large  and  distin- 
guished audience.  Pamphilj’s  doctoral  ceremony  did  not 
disappoint.  Rich  damasks  and  tapestries  adorned  the 
church.  An  elaborately  engraved  thesis  print  designed 
by  Father  Carlo  Bovio,  S.  J.  (1613-1705)  was  distrib- 
uted.*^ Called  “un  hello  scudo,”  the  thesis  print  was  a 
large  broadsheet,  sometimes  a booklet,  bearing  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  doctoral  candidate  and  a patron.  Pamphilj’s 
thesis  print  carried  the  coat  of  arms  of  Innocent  XI  (r. 
1676-89)  to  whom  the  doctoral  ceremony  was  dedicated. 
It  also  included  elaborately  engraved  allegorical  scenes 
and  the  fifty  theses  that  the  candidate  had  defended  in  the 
General  Acts  two  weeks  earlier.  *** 

The  celebration  of  Pamphilj’s  doctorate  through 
drama  and  music  was  the  biggest  part  of  the  occasion.*^ 
The  audience  saw  and  heard  a dramatic  performance  of  a 
poetic  text  set  to  music:  Troiani  herois  Aeneae  iter  ad  Ely- 
sium, carmen  allegoricurn,  rnusicis  rnodis  concinnaturn,  & 
dictum,  durn  D.  Benedictus  Illustrissimor.  & Excellentissi- 
mor.  Principum  Carnilli  et  Olyrnpiae  Aldobrandinae  filius, 
Philosophiae  ac  Theologiae  lauream  in  Romano  Societatis 
lesu  Collegio  donaretur  (The  journey  of  Aeneas  the  hero 
of  Troy  to  the  Elysian  fields,  an  allegorical  song,  arranged 
and  recited  with  musical  accompaniment  while  the  lord 
Benedetto,  the  son  of  the  more  illustrious  and  more  exceF 
lent  princes  Camillo  Pamphilj  and  Olimpia  Aldobrandini, 
was  awarded  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  and  theology  in 
the  Collegio  Romano  of  the  Society  of  Jesus).***  The  poetic 
drama  linked  Aeneas  to  Pope  Innocent  X (Pamphilj’s  great 


uncle)  and  to  Pamphilj,  and  mentioned  favorably  several 
Roman  noble  families.  Alessandro  Melani  (1639-1703), 
a prominent  composer  whom  Pamphilj  patronized,  wrote 
accompanying  music.**  The  many  characters  and  choruses 
of  the  drama  sang  or  recited  material  in  a text  distributed 
to  the  audience.  Although  the  printed  text  did  not  include 
the  music,  it  did  include  frequent  generic  directions 
and  descriptions,  such  as  “Symphonia  bellica”  (warlike 
music),  “Symphonia  ad  Cerberi  latratum”  (Music  for 
Cerberuses  [monstrous  dogs  guarding  the  Underworld] 
barking),  “Symphonia  dulcis”  (sweet  music),  “Tuba 
clangit”  (loud  trumpet),  and  “Symphonia  laeta”  (joyful 
music). *^  Pamphilj  probably  hired  the  musicians. 

Forty-three  cardinals  attended  the  ceremony,  which 
meant  that  practically  every  cardinal  resident  in  Rome 
came.***  So  did  “almost  the  entire  prelacy”  of  Rome,  other 
dignitaries,  and  family  members.  Pamphilj’s  servants 
attended  to  the  needs  of  the  distinguished  guests. 

The  cardinals  and  other  clergymen  did  not  come  just 
to  hear  Pamphilj ’s  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  or  because  they  loved  poetry  and  music.  There  was 
a more  prosaic  reason.  All  Rome  expected  that  the  new 
pope  Innocent  XI  (Benedetto  Odescalchi,  elected  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1676)  would  soon  make  Pamphilj  a cardinal. 
His  great  uncle.  Innocent  X,  had  made  Odescalchi  a car- 
dinal in  1645,  and  a new  pope  traditionally  reciprocated 
by  raising  to  the  cardinalate  a member  of  the  family  of  the 
pope  who  had  elevated  him.  It  is  likely  that  cardinals  and 
other  prelates  attended  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  a young  man  of  great  wealth  who  would  soon  join 
their  ranks  and  might  become  quite  powerful.  However, 
Innocent  XI  turned  out  to  be  a strong  reformer  unbur- 
dened by  precedent.  He  did  not  create  any  new  cardinals 
until  September  1681,  at  which  point  he  raised  Pamphilj 
to  the  purple.  And  in  1685  he  admonished  him  to  lead  a 
priestly  life.*’ 

Ten  days  after  the  doctoral  ceremony,  on  December  6, 
1676,  Pamphilj  treated  the  Jesuits  at  the  Collegio  Romano 
to  a lavish  dinner.^'*  He  sent  over  a cook  and  a great  deal 
of  food  the  day  before,  and  brought  along  a small  string 
ensemble  to  play  a two-hour  concert  after  dinner.^'  He 
then  visited  the  museum  of  Father  Athanasius  Kircher 
(1602-80).^**  A German  Jesuit  polymath  famous  for  his 
study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  magnetism,  and  many 
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other  subjects,  Kircher  created  in  1651  a museum  in  the 
Collegio  Romano  and  filled  it  with  antiquities,  machines, 
objects  from  the  natural  world,  and  curiosities  acquired  by 
Jesuits  ail  over  the  woridd^ 

Pamphilj  also  made  a formal  visit  to  the  library  of 
the  Collegio  Romano,  although  surely  he  knew  it  well  as  a 
student.  The  library  may  have  had  twenty-five  thousand 
to  thirty  thousand  books  in  1676,  including  some  of  the 
most  important  titles  published  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries. It  later  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  Ribiioteca  Nazionale  Centrale  Vittorio  Emanuele 
II  in  Rome  when  the  Italian  government  confiscated  the 
libraries  of  most  of  the  religious  congregations  in  Rome  in 
the  1870s. Prince  Giovanni  Rattista  Pamphilj,  Pamphilj’s 
brother,  accompanied  him  to  Kircher’s  museum  and  the 
library.  They  left  the  Collegio  Romano  to  the  playing  of 
the  Ave  Maria. 

Thus  the  Collegio  Romano  education  of  Renedetto 
Pamphilj  ended.  If  he  began  his  studies  in  the  lowest 
grammar  class,  he  studied  there  for  about  thirteen  years. 
He  did  not  attend  any  other  schools  so  far  as  is  known, 
although  he  must  have  had  tutors  before  he  began  classes 
at  the  Collegio  Romano  and  possibly  during  his  studies 
there.  The  Jesuits  gave  him  a thorough  humanistic  edu- 
cation in  the  classics  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece.  He 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Latin.  He  received  a 
firm  grounding  in  Christian  Aristotelian  philosophy.  If 
he  attended  the  lectures  in  the  ethics  course,  he  learned 
reasons  for  behaving  honorably  in  public  life.  If  he  heard 
the  mathematics  lectures,  he  acquired  Euclidian  and  prac- 
tical mathematical  skills,  but  not  a Copernican  view  of 
the  universe,  except  as  a useful  mathematical  hypothesis, 
because  Jesuit  mathematicians  did  not  openly  disobey 
papal  pronouncements.  He  received  comprehensive  Jesuit 
Thomistic  theological  training,  which  gave  him  a strong 
intellectual  foundation  for  his  faith  and  the  debating  skills 
to  defend  it. 

Absent  an  autobiographical  statement,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  exactly  how  a school  and  teachers  affected 
a student.  Rut  surely  Pamphilj’s  Collegio  Romano  educa- 
tion and  friendly  relationships  with  Jesuit  professors  inside 
and  outside  the  classroom  shaped  him  in  ways  that  went 
beyond  imparting  knowledge.  The  deference  and  friend- 
ship the  Jesuits  showed  him  may  have  strengthened  his 


belief  that  he  could  be  a cultural  leader  of  Roman  society 
and  a force  in  the  Vatican  should  he  choose  to  do  so.^’ 
Above  all,  the  Jesuits  taught  him  about  his  faith  and  his 
Church. 
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loslada, 270). 

47  See  the  paper  by  James  Weiss  in  this  yolume,  which  suggests  that 
Pamphilj  played  a limited  role  in  the  Vatican. 
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Between  the  late  Reformation  and  the  age  of  Napoleon, 
the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals’  provided  simnltaneons 
continnity,  constraint,  and  contradiction  at  the  summit  of 
Chnrch  government.  Dnring  that  era,  Benedetto  Pamphilj 
spent  almost  fifty  years  as  a cardinal  (1681-1730).  This 
essay  describes  the  types  and  fnnctions  of  cardinals  dnr- 
ing Pamphilj’s  lifetime  in  order  to  sitnate  him  precisely  in 
his  ecclesiastical  role.  Althongh  Lina  Montalto,  Pamphilj’s 
twentieth- centnry  biographer,^  assembled  extensive  docn- 
mentation  on  him,  she  regarded  him  with  nnqnestioning 
reverence,  leaving  ns  to  assess  him  more  critically  in  his 
relationship  to  ecclesiastical  movements  of  his  age,  the 
strnctnre  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  specific  eighteenth- 
centnry  analyses  of  his  own  character. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  ended 
the  Thirty  Years  War,  the  papacy  increasingly  lost  pow- 
er in  international  affairs.  According  to  an  old  maxim. 
Catholic  monarchs  of  the  ancien  regime  respected  the  pa- 
pacy in  order  to  nse  it,  sometimes  as  referee  to  jndge  their 
dispntes  and  more  often  as  a kickball  for  their  own  goals.’ 
To  avoid  anachronism  abont  papal  power,  we  mnst  re- 
member that  many  concordats,  laws,  and  traditions  se- 
verely circnm  scribed  popes  even  within  the  Chnrch  down 
to  abont  1900:  the  enforcement  of  papal  infallibility  after 
1870  and  the  revision  of  canon  law  in  1918  have  allowed 


popes  an  nnimpeded  intervention  in  local  and  national 
chnrches  that  was  nnthinkable  and  impermissible  before 
the  twentieth  centnry. 

As  agents  of  continnity  in  Pamphilj’s  time,  cardinals 
shared  important  commonalities,  above  all  consangnin- 
ity.^  Between  1500  and  1800,  a majority  of  cardinals — 
at  least  793  of  1,094 — were  related  to  a pope  or  each 
other;  thns,  for  example,  within  a centnry  of  Benedetto 
Pamphilj’s  great-nncle  becoming  Pope  Innocent  X (r. 
1644-55),  the  Pamphilj  married  into  at  least  fonrteen 
papal  families.'’  In  the  conclaves  that  Cardinal  Pamphilj 
attended  in  1721  and  1724,  an  average  of  forty  ont  of 
fifty-two  cardinals  was  related  to  previons  popes.  The 
College  accordingly  often  consisted  of  aristocrats  whose 
families’  wealth  and  historic  experience  in  Chnrch  affairs 
carried  the  (not  always  accnrate)  implication  that  they 
wonld  inherit  insights  and  skills  valnable  to  negotiating 
with  a series  of  popes:  cardinals  snrvived  for  decades, 
whereas  popes  reigned  bnt  eight  and  one-half  years  on 
average.  Indeed,  certain  families  were  assnred  of  a car- 
dinalatial  relative  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  The 
Pamphilj  and  Boria  Pamphilj  ranked  among  them,  with 
seven  snccessive  cardinals  over  two  hnndred  thirty  years 
from  1604  to  1837.” 
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Another  important  continnity  was  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, cardinals  had  to  be  wealthy  to  afford  their  dn- 
ties  and  the  entonrages  reqnired  to  fnlfill  them/  If  they 
lacked  reqnisite  fnnds,  popes  might  appoint  them  first 
to  Incrative  offices  for  a few  years.  In  1700,  when  Pam- 
philj  wanted  his  relative  Gnaltieri  named  nnncio  to  Paris 
(always  a last  step  before  receiving  the  red  hat),  he  had 
to  provide  Gnaltieri’s  income  for  the  diplomatic  mission. 
As  if  on  schednle,  Gnaltieri  became  a cardinal  six  years 
later.** 

In  light  of  these  financial  reqnirements,  a cnstom- 
ary  avenne  to  the  cardinalate  was  throngh  bnreancratic 
service  in  the  Cnria,  especially  as  clerics  of  the  Apostolic 
Camera  (the  office  of  finance  and  collections).  An  ap- 
pointment there  reqnired  payment  of  enormons  snms  to 
the  papal  treasnry.  Competent  performance  there  gnar- 
anteed  almost  antomatic  promotion  to  the  pnrple  after 
a few  years.  This  wonld,  of  conrse,  re-open  the  bnrean- 
cratic vacancy  to  stimnlate  fnrther  income.*  This  venal- 
ity, which  had  long  been  taken  for  granted,  came  to  an 
abrnpt  stop  dnring  Pamphilj’s  lifetime:  in  a rigorons  bnll 
of  1692,  Innocent  XII  abolished  both  the  sale  of  offices 
and  papal  nepotism,  opening  the  way  for  talent  rather 
than  wealth  as  a criterion  for  cnrial  office.'”  Never  again 
wonld  popes  so  lavishly  enrich  their  families.  Yet  even 
Innocent’s  reforms  did  not  eliminate  cardinals’  needs  for 
great  income,  reliance  on  family  networks,  and  the  need 
to  placate  foreign  governments. 

Once  most  cardinals  had  attained  the  pnrple,  rontine 
Vatican  administration  ranked  lower  among  their  con- 
cerns, nnless  they  were  in  charge  of  trnly  major  offices 
like  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  condncting  Cnrial  bnsiness 
they  had  long  since  become  amatenrs:"  the  popes  since 
Sixtns  V (r.  1585-90)  had  ceased  referring  important 
matters  to  freqnent  meetings  (called  consistories)  of  car- 
dinals; instead,  they  created  specialized  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees (called  congregations)  to  handle  them.  By  Pamphilj’s 
day,  consistories  met  only  twice  a month  or  less  as  formal 
or  ceremonial  consnltations.  What  inflnence  cardinals 
wielded  wonld  be  throngh  cnrrying  favor  with  the  pope 
or  forming  alliances  at  the  papal  conrt. 

Some  cnrialists,  of  conrse,  were  named  cardinals  sim- 
ply to  remove  them  from  office  or  to  honor  them  when 
they  were  too  old  to  exercise  inflnence — as  the  sayings 


went  “promoveatnr  nt  amoveatnr”  and  “per  decorare 
la  tomba.”  The  red  hat  even  fnnctioned  on  occasion  as 
a gift:  as  “wedding  present”  to  families  marrying  into  a 
papal  family,  as  token  of  reconciliation  or  long-standing 
friendship,  or  as  a memorial  to  a deceased  relative.'** 

Alongside  these  traditional  paths  of  advancement 
stand  those  few  cardinals  whose  “ecclesiastical  honors... 
mnst  have  been  extravagantly  deserved,  for  they  came 
withont... negotiation.  Sheer  accomplishment  mnst  so 
have  stared  the  Vatican  in  the  face  that  it  felt  torn  from 
its  hands  trophies  [cnstomarily  relinqnished]  only  on 
the  receipt  of  petitions... or  at  the  instance  of  wealth  or 
power.”"  Gennine  talent  paved  the  way  for  effective  bn- 
reancrats,  like  Decio  Azzolini  (1623-89);'^  astnte  jnrists, 
like  Giovanni  Battista  De  Lnca  (1614-83);'’  eminent 
theologians,  like  Enrico  Noris  (1631-1704);"’  brilliant 
scholars,  like  Angelo  Qnerini  (1680-1755);'  or  the  rare 
saint,  like  Gregorio  Barbarigo  (1625-97)."*  Nonetheless, 
even  in  those  cases,  family  connections  conld  connt.  Per- 
sonal merit  also  qnalified  those  few  members  of  religions 
orders  who  were  appointed  cardinals  to  advise  popes  on 
theology — bnt  not  many,  and  certainly  not  the  kinds  ever 
considered  papabile.  *” 

Many  of  these  continnities,  as  well  as  others,  amonnt- 
ed  to  effective  constraints,  for  the  cardinals  assisted  the 
pope  at  the  same  time  that  they  created  a dead  weight 
aronnd  him.  Jnst  like  foreign  rnlers,  they  limited  the 
popes’  freedom,  even  in  his  choice  of  new  cardinals.  The 
nomination  of  certain  new  cardinals  conld  be  forced  npon 
popes  in  the  case  of  dignitaries,  nsnally  Italians,  who  were 
already  in  office  before  a pope’s  election  and  whose  dip- 
lomatic, cnrial,  or  diocesan  rank  pnt  them  in  line  for  the 
red  hat.  Once  admitted  to  the  Sacred  College,  varions 
Italians  in  the  Cnria  fnnctioned  as  “cardinal  protectors,” 
that  is,  highly  compensated  lobbyists  for  a foreign  gov- 
ernment. They  retained  access  to  a pope  if  ambassadors 
were  denied  an  andience.  They  conld  woo  and  bribe  other 
Italian  cardinals  to  create  pro-French,  pro-imperial,  or 
other  factions.  To  complicate  matters,  some  cardinals — 
bnt  never  protectors — wonld  accept  gifts  from  opposing 
monarchs,  as  if  enconraging  a bidding  war  for  their  snp- 
port  in  Vatican  affairs.**” 

At  a greater  distance,  some  Catholic  monarchs  exer- 
cised a right  to  appoint  “crown  cardinals,”**'  who  served 
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as  counselors  at  foreign  courts. Such  foreign  cardinals 
might  never  visit  Rome  but  emboldened  their  kings  to 
oppose  papal  demands.  Crown  cardinals,  as  well  as  other 
subjects  of  a Catholic  king  and  even  the  Italian  nuncios 
at  their  courts,  received  the  red  biretta  kneeling  at  the 
monarch’s  feet — unmistakable  symbolism  of  the  source 
of  their  dignity.^*  Moreover,  when  foreign  cardinals  did 
undertake  the  long  journey  to  a conclave,  their  delayed 
arrivals  required  the  Italians — cooped  up  since  shortly 
after  the  pope’s  death — to  postpone  serious  balloting  un- 
til learning  the  distant  monarch’s  pleasure,  not  in  order 
to  execute  it  but  at  least  to  avoid  electing  someone  un- 
acceptable. The  French  grew  especially  odious  by  their 
postponed  entries  and  haughty  behavior  in  conclave. 

The  political  influence  wielded  by  crown  cardinals, 
cardinal  protectors,  or  foreign  cardinals  reached  its  peak 
in  the  rights  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Empire,  to  exercise 
an  absolute  veto  once  in  each  conclave  against  any  candi- 
date, no  matter  how  popular.  This  strategy  worked  even 
more  powerfully  when  the  cardinal  who  exercised  it  wait- 
ed (as  they  always  did)  to  reveal  the  excluded  candidate 
so  that  he  could  threaten  to  veto  any  number  of  them. 

All  these  scattered  factions  could  function  as  agents 
of  contradiction  to  a sitting  pope,  dedicated  as  the  fac- 
tions were  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  monarchs  and 
the  fifteen  other  separate  jurisdictions  in  Italy. Inter- 
mingled among  them  were  blocs  that  represented  inter- 
ests of  the  earlier  pontiff  who  had  elevated  them,  charm- 
ingly called  his  creatures.  In  Vatican  affairs  and  papal 
elections,  they  might  still  obey  his  surviving  nephew  or 
secretary  of  state.  The  deadlocks  among  these  many  fac- 
tions assured  that  every  new  pope  for  generations  was  a 
compromise  candidate;  moreover,  for  two  centuries  the 
Sacred  College  consistently  elected  a pope  very  unlike  his 
immediate  predecessor.^*’ 

In  an  age  of  absolute  monarchs,  the  cardinals  thus 
embodied  an  anomaly:  for  although  the  papacy’s  claim 
to  exist  by  divine  right  was  beyond  question,  these  fac- 
tions effectively  limited  papal  absolutist  claims,^"  and  the 
popes  before  1870  wisely  refrained  from  pressing  them. 
Whether  as  advisers  or  electors,  the  cardinals  represent- 
ed the  European  balance  of  powers,  and  papal  elections 
became  focused  re-enactments  of  that  political  theater. 
Conclaves  in  that  age  dragged  on  for  an  average  of  two 


months  and  three  weeks. Signorotto  aptly  summarizes 
all  these  paradoxes: 

The  internal  vicissitudes  of  the  Sacred 
College. . .reveal  the  vitality  and  con- 
tradictions typical  of  a context  which, 
as  a subject  of  multiple  converging  and 
conflicting  pressures,  was  characterized 
by. . .instability  and  underwent  continu- 
ous transformations.^’ 

Were  the  popes  then  completely  at  the  mercy  of  these 
factions?  No,  for  they  also  replenished  the  College  with 
cardinals  amenable  to  their  own  views.  In  the  midst  of 
these  complexities,  one  faction  shone  forth  in  that  era  for 
conscientiously  guarding  the  independence  of  the  papacy. 
First  known  as  the  flying  squadron  in  the  conclave  of 
1655,  then  as  Zelanti  (or  zealots)  after  1689,  they  re- 
fused to  be  swayed  by  foreign  influence  in  the  conduct 
of  church  affairs.^”  Among  their  most  reliable  members 
we  find  Cardinal  Pamphilj.  For  nearly  a century,  in  the 
words  of  Pastor,  the  Zelanti  “set  aside  all  worldly  con- 
siderations of  nationality,  friendship,  enmity,  kinship, 
gratitude,  or  interest,  and  [kept]  exclusively  before  their 
eyes  the  welfare  of  the  church.””  In  conclaves,  “they  were 
numerous  enough  to  ensure  that  every  Pope  elected  [from 
the  mid- 1600s  to  1800]  was  personally  worthy  of  the  of- 
fice. . . Therefore,  though  it  was  not. . .impossible  for  a bad 
man  to  become  a cardinal,  it  became  impossible  for  a bad 
man  to  become  Pope.”^^ 

In  concluding  our  assessment  of  the  Sacred  College 
in  the  period  from  1600  to  1800,  the  final  contradiction, 
obvious  by  now,  is  that  the  specifically  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  College  was  its  least  defining  feature — a reason 
some  cardinals  postponed  or  omitted  ordination,  Pam- 
philj among  them.^’^  Christoph  Weber  astutely  frames 
these  continuities  and  contradictions: 

The  Sacred  College  in  its  deficient 
religious  foundation,  its  contradictory 
inner  traditions,  its  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing composition,  its  fragmentation  in 
parties  and  cliques,  its  spiritual -worldly 
character  with  an  enduring  tendency  to 
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corrode  the  church  morally  from  above 
yet  also  to  frame  its  conflicts  themati- 
cally— ^this  College  was  a place  in  which 
all  the  contradictions. . .in  Christen- 
dom. . .came  to  light. 

What  place  did  Benedetto  Pamphilj  occupy  in  this 
august  yet  paradoxical  body?*®  What  did  he  pursue  or 
accomplish  specifically  as  a cardinal?  Acknowledging  his 
prodigious  patronage  of  literature,  music,  and  the  arts, 
Montalto  suggested  an  answer  by  dubbing  him  “too  much 
a prince  to  be  only  a cardinal.”**’  Aristocratic  yet  without 
political  ambition,  residing  near  the  Vatican  yet  distant 
from  its  major  affairs,  an  officeholder  with  often  merely 
honorific  functions,  Pamphilj ’s  temperament  and  wealth 
freed  him  from  dependence  on  any  pope  or  monarch. 
Destined  from  infancy  for  the  clerical  state,*®  his  appoint- 
ment at  twenty-eight  as  a young  cardinal  from  a major 
family  might  have  served  the  papal  policy  of  developing 
long-term  experience  and  discernment  in  papal  advisors. 
Yet  for  half  a century  as  cardinal,  Pamphilj  stood  apart 
from  every  major  political  or  religious  question  facing  the 
papacy:  ongoing  struggles  against  the  French  monarchy; 
storms  over  Gallicanism,  Jansenism,  Quietism,  Jesuit 
probabihsm,***  and  the  Chinese  rites;  Church  reforms  by 
Innocent  XI  and  Innocent  Xll;  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  from  1700  to  1712;  and  repeated  natural  di- 
sasters wracking  Rome  from  1701  to  1718.*'  In  seventy- 
seven  years,  during  an  age  of  international  upheavals,  he 
probably  never  even  left  the  Papal  States  except  to  cross 
Tuscany  on  his  way  to  Bologna. 

Through  no  merit  of  his  own,  Benedetto  Pamphilj 
received  the  cardinalate  from  Blessed  Innocent  XI  (Odes- 
calchi)  in  1681,  who  followed  a tradition  called  “paying 
back  the  hat”^“  whereby  each  new  pope  created  one  car- 
dinal from  the  family  of  the  earlier  pope  who  had  made 
him  a cardinal  in  the  first  place. When  Benedetto  Pam- 
philj’s  great-uncle  Innocent  X had  reigned  for  a decade 
from  1644  to  1655,  he  created  Odescalchi  a cardinal. 
(Innocent  X had  also  made  Benedetto  Pamphilj’s  father, 
Camillo,  a cardinal  until  the  need  for  Pamphilj  proge- 
ny made  Camillo  leave  the  Sacred  College  to  marry  and 
produce  heirs  in  Benedetto,  his  brother,  and  his  sisters.) 
Benedetto  Pamphilj  brought  no  more  preparation  than 


a good  academic  degree^**  and  three  years  as  Prior  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  He  relished  his  time  as  Prior  by  enhanc- 
ing the  gardens  and  decor  of  their  villa  on  the  Aventine,^* 
by  enjoying  literary  friendships,  and  apparently  by  rally- 
ing the  Italian  princes  and  governments  to  provide  money 
and  counsel  to  ward  off  the  Turkish  threat  to  the  island 
of  Malta. He  entered  the  Sacred  College  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  with  little  perspective  on  church  affairs — 
without  even  holy  orders  under  a pope  whose  clerical 
rigor  clashed  with  Pamphilj’s  aestheticism  and  youthful 
indiscretions.^’ 

Rumors  of  young  Pamphilj’s  “love  intrigues  and  ca- 
pricios”  circulated  during  the  years  just  before  and  after 
his  elevation  to  the  purple.^*’ They  were  still  recalled  by  a 
German  historian  a century  later. At  twenty-five,  he  and 
his  cousin  Cardinal  Maidalchini  aroused  Innocent  Xl’s 
indignation  by  entertaining  noblewomen  at  Frascati.^**  A 
pasquinade  from  1681  called  him  “a  Ganymede”^' — al- 
though such  anonymous  public  mockery  was  hardly  evi- 
dence of  anything,  especially  in  light  of  the  earlier  imbro- 
glio involving  women.  Curious  in  this  regard  are  rumors 
from  1682  about  him  and  Cardinal  Sigismondi  Chigi  in 
the  countryside  with  “deux  coquettes  considerables  de 
Rome,”’"  since  Cardinal  Chigi  was  considered  homosex- 
ual.®* In  1685,  Innocent  did  admonish  Cardinal  Pamphilj 
to  lead  a priestly  life,  but  since  this  coincided  with  his 
ordination,  it  may  have  been  a standard  instruction  to 
a new  priest.®**  All  these  bits  of  information,  as  well  as 
Pamphilj’s  friendship  with  the  notably  homosexual  Car- 
dinal Francesco  Maria  de’  Medici,  make  an  interesting 
link  to  Ellen  Harris’s  recent  demonstration  of  the  trans- 
parency of  Pamphilj’s  homoerotic  desires  in  his  relation- 
ship with  George  Frideric  Handel  in  1707.’®  By  that  era, 
Pamphilj  did  frequent  a coterie  of  prelates  and  aristocrats 
where  same-sex  attractions  were  acknowledged  in  coded 
fashion — and  possibly  indulged — although  we  know  of 
no  others  in  Pamphilj’s  case.  Whether  he  consummated 
any  sexual  longings,  we  lack  grounds  to  speculate,  but 
his  contemporaries  down  to  the  1770s  did  not  lose  their 
memories  of  ail  these  innuendos.’® 

Whether  mindful  of  such  rumors  or  not,  for  three 
years  after  his  cardinalate.  Innocent  XI  appointed  Cardi- 
nal Pamphilj  to  no  offices  while  insisting  on  his  ordination 
as  priest.  At  length.  Innocent  assigned  brilliant  jurists  to 
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resolve  a legal  impediment,  ” and  the  yonng  cardinal  was 
ordained  with  the  pope’s  exhortation  to  lead  a life  wor- 
thy of  a priest.  Whatever  Pamphilj’s  priesthood  meant 
to  him  personally,  we  cannot  say.  Althongh  Valesio  men- 
tions many  occasions  on  which  he  accompanied  Clement 
XI  on  visits  and  litnrgies  at  Roman  chnrches  (possibly 
in  his  role  as  senior  cardinal -deacon  or  simply  as  a good 
friend  of  Clement),  I have  fonnd  no  occasion  on  which 
he  celebrated  Mass,  administered  the  sacraments,  or,  for 
that  matter,  prayed.  Montalto  does  mention  once  that  his 
traveling  bag  always  contained  his  breviary."’- 

Innocent  appointed  him  to  no  significant  offices  for 
the  remainder  of  his  pontificate — except  for  an  honorific 
one  as  prefect  of  the  Signatnra,  assigned  perhaps  becanse 
Pamphilj’s  father  Camillo  briefly  had  held  it  when  he  had 
been  a cardinal.  Even  if  he  was  head  of  the  entire  Signa- 
tnra, the  cardinal  conld  vote  only  if  a college  of  highly 
qualified  jndges,  assisted  by  np  to  one  hnndred  seventy 
experts,  reached  a tie. He  was  not  exactly  being  worked 
hard. 

The  next  pope,  Alexander  VIII  (Ottoboni,  r.  1689- 
91)  proved  shamefnlly  nepotistic  in  his  sixteen-month 
reign.  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  expensive  artistic  tastes  led  to 
a lifelong  friendship  with  Alexander’s  cardinal-nephew 
Pietro  and  to  his  first  responsible  appointment  as  leg- 
ate to  Bologna  (1690-93).  The  next  Pope  Innocent  XII 
(Pignatelli,  r.  1691-1700)  reacted  against  Alexander  by 
abolishing  nepotism  to  promote  professionalization  of 
service  and  by  nnleashing  a reforming  fnry  in  Vatican 
finances  and  staffing.  His  swift  and  resolnte  reversal  of 
cnrial  traditions  permanently  overcame  entrenched  resis- 
tance among  cnrialists  and  cardinals.  Althongh  Pamphilj 
congratnlated  Innocent  on  his  bold  moves, his  fondness 
for  the  fleshpots  of  the  Ottoboni  makes  his  words  ring  like 
lip  service. 

Pamphilj’s  fnnctions  as  cardinal  over  forty-eight 
years  continned  to  be  divided  between  nominal  honors 
and  gennine  working  assignments.  His  membership  in 
nnmerons  Vatican  departments  (called  congregations) 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a typical  honor  bestowed  on  resi- 
dent Roman  cardinals.  In  view  of  the  many  reports  of 
his  withdrawal  from  Vatican  fnnctions,  we  have  no  snb- 
stantial  evidence  that  he  took  part  in  their  work. “Among 
the  posts  that  he  held  with  no  discernible  dnties  and 


where  he  left  no  apparent  trace,  we  may  connt  his  al- 
leged membership  in  the  Angnstinian  Order  (1687),*’*  his 
archpriesthood  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (1694-99),“  his 
protectorate  of  the  Milizia  Angelica  Anrata  (1701-?),“ 
his  membership  on  a rather  feckless  committee  to  cor- 
rect the  Gregorian  calendar  (1702),“  and  on  another  to 
stndy  competing  claims  to  the  throne  of  Naples. “ Most 
of  these  assignments  came  once  his  good  friend  Cardinal 
Albani  became  Pope  Clement  XI.  In  all  these  roles,  what- 
ever actnal  work  he  did  either  escaped  notice  or  remains 
nn  discovered. 

Clement  paid  him  a high  honor  by  appointing  him 
protector  of  the  Vatican  Library  (1704-30),  a post  he  held 
nntil  his  death. “ Cardinal  Librarians  treated  their  post  in 
many  different  ways:  some  micromanaged  it,  some  treat- 
ed it  as  an  honor  withont  dnties,  one  even  resided  in  far- 
off  Brescia. “ Pamphilj’s  style  apparently  fell  somewhere 
in  the  middle.  Withont  closer  scrntiny  of  docnments  at 
the  Vatican  and  the  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj,  it  remains 
nnclear  how  freqnent  Pamphilj’s  dnties  or  how  energetic 
his  initiatives  were.  Two  difficnlties  arise  in  an  attempt  to 
assess  his  role:  first,  the  nnnsnally  active,  personal  inter- 
est that  Pope  Clement  XI  took  in  the  vigorons  acqnisi- 
tion  of  Greek,  Aramaic,  Coptic,  and  Syriac  mannscripts 
for  the  library;  second,  the  legendary  accomplishment  of 
those  goals  by  the  Assemani  brothers  as  agents  of  the  li- 
brary. Montalto  snggested  that  Pamphilj’s  role  was  hon- 
orific and  notes  that  he  had  little  involvement  in  it  dnring 
his  last  years. “ Yet  notwithstanding  the  involvement  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Assemanis,  Carrdinal  Pamphilj  did  take 
some  significant  initiatives.  He  forcefnlly  snpported  the 
nomination  of  Ginseppe  Assemani  as  one  of  the  library’s 
cnstodians,*’'  the  two  erndite  clerics  who  managed  library 
operations.  He  was  consnlted  on  the  nomination  of  other 
cnstodians  and  signed  orders  for  books  and  binderies.  He 
even  personally  paid  for  some  acqnisitions.  “ Perhaps  his 
style  of  administration  best  resembled  that  of  the  great 
maecenas  Cardinal  Llavio  Chigi  I (librarian,  1659-81).  ’ 
Like  Pamphilj,  he  was  known  for  his  palaces,  collections, 
and  patronage:  he  conferred  cachet  on  the  librarianship, 
and  it  on  him,  withont  the  need  for  great  energy  in  the 
role.  Related  to  Pamphilj’s  fnnction  as  librarian,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  despite  his  extensive  patronage  of 
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100  the  arts  he  does  not  appear  to  have  funded  individual 
scholars  as  such. 

In  other  appointments,  Cardinal  Pamphilj  dis- 
charged highly  responsible  offices  with  industry  and 
commitment:'^  as  papal  legate  in  Bologna  (1690-93), 
as  protector  (or  superintendent)  of  public  works  for  the 
aqueduct  of  Civitavecchia  (1696-1703)  and  the  port  of 
Anzio  (1698-1726),  as  protector  (or  patron)  of  the  Colle- 
gio dementino,  '^  and  as  archpriest  of  Saint  John  Lateran 
(1699-1730).  To  fulfill  these  offices  with  care,  he  often 
spent  his  own  funds  in  excess  of  what  the  offices  paid; 
indeed,  he  may  have  received  them  on  the  understanding 
that  he  supply  some  funding  to  carry  them  out. 

He  fulfilled  the  three-year  term  of  legate  at  Bologna 
with  honor,  dexterity,  and  panache.  Cardinal-legates  in 
the  Papal  States  occupied  a dialectical  position  between 
the  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State  to  whom  they  reported 
at  least  weekly  and  the  local  city  council  and  bishop, 
with  authority  to  override  all  the  local  officials. Legates 
thus  embodied  the  mixture — or  rather  the  confusion — of 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority  chronic  in  papal  govern- 
ment. ’ As  the  popes’  direct  representatives,  legates  held 
final  authority  over  judicial,  political,  criminal,  adminis- 
trative, infrastructural,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  even 
mercantile  matters  such  as  patents,  commercial  licenses, 
forest  rights,  and  more.  Mazzone  recounts  these  grind- 
ingly  routine  day-to-day  minutiae  for  a legate  four  years 
earlier,  and  Montalto  describes  Pamphilj ’s  own  similarly 
wide-ranging  administrative  problems;'*’  the  contempo- 
rary d’Elci  considered  his  tenure  more  favorable  than 
that  of  his  predecessor  Cardinal  Negroni.' ■ 

One  headache  facing  Pamphilj  and  other  legates  was 
the  decades-long  row  between  Ferrara  and  Bologna  over 
the  River  Reno’s  chronic  overflow  and  the  engineering 
and  budget  needed  to  resolve  the  problem. He  further 
proved  his  diplomatic  skills  by  negotiating  to  prevent  the 
Imperial  troops  from  wreaking  havoc  in  his  district  while 
managing  not  to  offend  their  French  enemies.  *’  With 
comical  cleverness,  he  brought  to  a halt  a rash  of  burglar- 
ies in  Bologna  by  making  the  civic  officials  offer  restitu- 
tion to  the  victims,  because  Pamphilj  figured  out  that  the 
civic  officials  were  covering  for  the  thieves  and  receiv- 
ing part  of  the  “take.”**”  Pamphilj  shone  as  host  to  un- 
interrupted sequences  of  festivals  and  diplomatic  recep- 


tions— including  lavish,  sometimes  daily,  gifts  to  guests. 
As  Bologna  was  a key  point  of  entry  and  departure  for 
the  Papal  States,  the  legate  provided  lodging  for  dignitar- 
ies, together  with  their  carriages,  pack  animals,  luggage, 
and  retinues,  numbering  in  the  dozens.  Pamphilj  once 
entertained  two  newlywed  Barberini  for  two  months.  He 
likewise  lavished  hospitality  on  his  sister.  Princess  Pal- 
lavicini, and  dozens  of  Pope  Alexander’s  relatives.”’ 

His  competence  as  Fegate,  as  well  as  his  increasingly 
frequent  residence  at  his  family’s  villa  near  Anzio,  must 
account  for  his  subsequent  assignments  as  superinten- 
dent of  public  works  at  the  papal  ports  of  Civitavecchia 
and  Anzio. ’’’’^Infrastructural  problems  like  decayed  aque- 
ducts or  docks  or  silting  harbors  hampered  the  effective- 
ness of  both  ports.  With  apparent  eagerness,  the  cardinal 
set  to  work  with  engineers  and  architects  to  remedy  the 
situations.  Whereas  he  succeeded  wonderfully  at  Civita- 
vecchia, the  harbor  and  docks  at  Anzio  (like  the  River 
Reno)  required  decades  of  expensive  and  complex  strug- 
gles against  the  forces  of  nature  and  bureaucracy.”’ 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  covered  himself  with  glory  in  one 
assignment,  namely  as  archpriest  of  Saint  John  Fateran, 
the  pope’s  cathedral  as  bishop  of  Rome.  He  could  have 
treated  archpriesthood  as  another  honorific  like  the  oth- 
ers; instead,  he  brought  his  aesthetic  expertise,  his  patron- 
age of  artists,  his  family’s  funds,  and  his  innovative  fun- 
draising strategies  to  bear  on  one  of  the  great  unfinished 
tasks  of  late-Baroque  Rome,  namely  the  commissioning 
of  larger-than-life-size  statues  of  the  apostles  for  twelve 
empty  niches  in  the  pillars  along  the  Fateran’s  nave. As 
at  the  Signatura,  the  cardinal  assumed  the  mantle  of  a 
previous  Pamphilj,  Innocent  X,  who  in  1650  had  com- 
missioned Francesco  Borromini  to  restore  aspects  of  the 
basilica’s  architecture.”’  From  1702,  Pope  Clement  XI’s 
support  gave  wings  to  his  friend  Pamphilj ’s  leadership: 
despite  the  earthquakes,  flood,  cattle  plague,  and  famine 
besetting  Rome  for  seventeen  years,  the  competitive  and 
costly  Fateran  project  reached  completion  in  1718  and  is 
acknowledged  as  the  most  important  sculptural  project 
of  early  eighteenth-century  Rome.”*’  His  efforts  recall  his 
commitment  twenty-five  years  earlier  to  muster  support 
around  Italy  for  the  defense  of  Malta.  For  the  Fateran,  his 
donors  resonate  like  a who’s  who  of  late-Baroque  Catholic 
Europe:  in  addition  to  the  cardinal  and  his  brother  Prince 
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Pamphilj,  they  included  two  kings  of  Portugal,  the  cardi- 
nal-primate of  Spain,  a Florentine  cardinal  of  the  Corsini 
family  (who  later  became  Pope  Clement  XII),  the  prince- 
bishops  of  Wurzburg  and  of  Paderborn,  the  prince-elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine/' 

In  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  role  as  a frequent  papal  elec- 
tor, he  showed  consistent  commitment  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  papacy  from  foreign  influence,  voting  reli- 
ably with  the  independent  Zelanti  in  five  conclaves  over 
thirty-five  years. No  references  to  him  occur  at  his  first 
two  conclaves  in  1689  and  1691  other  than  that  he  deco- 
rated his  conclave  quarters  lavishly  at  the  latter  one.  In 
1700,  1721,  and  1724,  as  senior  cardinal- deacon,  he  ex- 
ercised the  colorful  honors  of  proclaiming  newly  elected 
popes  to  the  Roman  people  and  crowning  them.  His  ac- 
tual significance  in  conclaves  seems  limited.  Before  the 
crucial  one  of  1700,  d’Elci  recorded  that  Pamphilj  had 
grown  increasingly  so  solitary  that  he  avoided  official 
ceremonies  and  preferred  the  refuge  of  his  estates.^’'  An 
anonymous  French  publication  of  the  same  year  (found 
in  the  Boston  College  libraries)  suggests  his  insignifi- 
cance, because  it  nowhere  mentions  him  among  the  chief 
factions  or  candidates."  He  may  nevertheless  have  made 
a stab  at  leadership  in  that  conclave:  Ranft  reported  that 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Innocent  XFs  creatures  and 
mustered  twenty-six  (of  fifty-seven)  votes  in  favor  of  Car- 
dinal Colloredo  but  abruptly  dropped  his  efforts,  as  he 
had  merely  wanted  to  impress  the  other  Zelanti  with  his 
political  adroitness  in  view  of  future  benefits.  ” 

By  the  conclaves  of  1721  and  1724,  Pamphilj  reached 
an  age  at  which  he  was  considered  papabile,  although  this 
was  no  great  distinction  as  he  was  listed  as  one  among 
thirty  in  the  earlier  and  sixteen  in  the  later.  Around  that 
time,  a Viennese  diplomat  reported  that  he  was  “noted 
for  his  open  and  prudent  action  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  his  total  independence  of  his  relatives,  his  expe- 
rience, and  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  world;  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  known  to  be  fond  of  money  and 
parsimonious.”"  The  last  point  contrasts  with  Pamphilj ’s 
liberal  generosity,  so  it  may  have  been  an  inaccuracy  or  a 
sign  of  his  advanced  introversion.  Whatever  the  case,  as 
the  conclave  of  1721  opened,  the  Roman  populace  was 
threatened  by  famine,  so  he  helped  to  secure  an  order 


for  all  grain  merchants  to  sell  one-third  of  their  inven-  101 
tory  at  discounted  prices  to  the  papal  granaries,  which 
could  ration  them  and  dispense  them  to  farmers."  Nev- 
ertheless, when  Montalto  claims  repeatedly — and  without 
evidence — that  Pamphilj  wanted  to  be  elected  pope,  her 
citation  of  his  many  complaints  about  the  tedium  of  the 
papal  court  seem  to  contradict  such  a wish.  Her  implica- 
tion that  he  could  have  been  elected  is  also  at  odds  with 
standards  of  eligibility:  he  was  far  too  young  during  his 
first  three  conclaves  and  far  too  remote  from  Vatican  af- 
fairs during  the  last  two.  ” 

Benedetto  Pamphilj  emerges  thus  as  an  honorable, 
versatile,  and  competent  person  in  occasional  assign- 
ments, but  ultimately  marginal  in  the  major  affairs  of  the 
Church.  Montalto  documented  no  significant  activity  of 
his  in  crucial  Vatican  affairs.  And  Stephanie  Leone,  in  her 
recent  research  in  the  Archivio  Segreto  Vaticano,  turned 
up  few  and  minor  references  to  his  involvement  there. 

Clearly  the  “age  of  Innocents”  (Innocent  XI,  1676-89; 
Innocent  XII,  1691-1700),  " with  their  rigorous  reform 
and  personal  asceticism,  suited  him  far  less  than  Alexan- 
der VIIFs  extravagant  court  (1689-91)  or  Clement  XFs 
(1700-21)  intellectual  sophistication."  Even  as  his  good 
friend  Clement  XI  became  pope  in  1700,  however,  Pam- 
philj was  withdrawing  from  the  papal  court,  complain- 
ing in  his  later  poetry  of  a tedium  and  world-weariness 
readily  felt  in  his  poems  edited  by  Montalto.  " Contempo- 
raries commented  on  his  absence  from  Vatican  affairs.  He 
took  no  part  in  major  political  or  theological  questions; 
instead,  he  directed  his  best  energies  into  the  cultural 
pursuits  examined  by  others  in  this  volume.*"  When  he 
did  once  show  up  for  a Vatican  meeting  in  1725  (to  ask 
a favor  for  a relative),  the  diarist  Valesio  commented  that 
he  had  not  attended  such  meetings  for  years. 

An  attempt  to  assess  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  personality 
and  character  suggests  that  along  with  intelligence  and 
some  remarkable  accomplishments,  he  was  sensitive,  dis- 
criminating, quixotic,  mercurial,  lavish,  aloof  (or  perhaps 
just  melancholic) — and  sometimes  colorful.  His  colleague 
in  the  Arcadian  Academy,  the  Tuscan  diplomat  and  pa- 
pal courtier  Count  Orazio  d’Elci  (1639-1701),  evaluated 
him  in  depth.  D’Elci’s  Relatione  della  Corte  di  Roma,  a 
perceptive  dossier  of  five  hundred  pages,  was  written  in 
1699  to  advise  the  Medici  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  on  ac- 
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102  ceptabie  papabili  entering  the  next  conclave.  In  it,  d’Elci 
profiled  the  pnblic  careers,  political  affiliations,  private 
lives,  and  personal  psychologies  of  the  sixty-fonr  living 
cardinals.  In  summarizing  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  posts  and 
pastimes,  d’Elci  credits  his  cleverness  and  energy  in  ad- 
ministering Bologna  and  Anzio,  going  on  to  praise  his 
literary  skill  and  reliable  generosity  to  institntions  and 
individnals:'”’  “He  has  an  obliging  Carriage,  and... is  all 
Civility. . .He  is  learned,  and  has  a great  Knowledge  of  Af- 
fairs, is  agreeable,  and  ingennons;  be  is  hnmble,  liberal, 
and  jnst... disinterested  and  magnificent... splendid  and 
most  generons. . . 

D’Elci  also  speaks  candidly  of  Pamphilj’s  weaknesses. 
A dramatic  example  of  this  is  that  be  opens  his  profile  by 
calling  the  cardinal  “an  Enemy  to  Application  and  Bnsi- 
ness,  and  mnch  more  to  fatigne,  he  no  sooner  sets  abont 
doing  any  thing,  than  he  immediately  tires  of  it... [He] 
is  as  ready  to  contract  a Eriendsbip  as  he  is  to  abandon 
it... and  sometimes  he’ll  embrace  one... whom  next  Day 
he  will  not  so  mnch  as  look  at. 

Pamphilj’s  nnreliability  extended  to  his  role  as  a car- 
dinal, a point  confirmed  by  the  appointment  book  kept 
by  his  servant  that  has  also  snrvived:  “He  avoids  pnb- 
lick  Enactions,  becanse  of  the  Tronble  of  pntting  on  his 
Cardinal’s  Robes. . . [He]  freqnents  the  Conntry  more  than 
he  onght...[H]e  has  a great  Aversion  to  go  into  the  Con- 
clave...”'"^ 

At  length,  D’Elci  discerned  a deeper  sonrce  of  Pam- 
philj’s complexity: 

He  has  a great  Vivacity,  and  formerly 
was  very  fantastical. . .While. . .his 
Mother  was  alive,  he  shar’d  of  her  lively 
Conversations,  and  of  all  her  pnblick 
Actions;  bnt  having  since  her  Death 
given  himself  wholly  np  to  the  spirit, 
and  being  overcharged  with  Scrnples 
and  Melancholy,  with  which  he  is 
greatly  tronbled,  he  has  laid  aside  all  his 
Divertisements. . .and  his  Eove  Intrignes, 
living  at  present  in  great  Devotion,  with- 
ont  retaining  any  thing  of  his  former 
Capricios.'"" 


The  diplomat’s  summary  is  a model  of  honesty  and 
balance,  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Renaissance  biogra- 
phies that  depicted  individnality:’"’ 

If  we  consider  his  gracefnl  Presence, 
his  Eearning,  his  Generosity,  and  his 
Stateliness,  he  is  bright  as  the  Snn. 

Bnt  as  to  his  Manners,  his  Behavionr, 
and  his  Resolntions,  he  is  changeable 
as  the  Moon;  however  with  this  Differ- 
ence, that  the  Moon  toils,  and  is  ever  in 
motion,  whereas  he  wonld  never  will- 
ingly move  himself,  nor  be  at  any  toil. 

In  former  Days,  Pleasnre  and  Pastime 
was  his  predominant  Passion. . .bnt  now, 
that  by  his  Inconstancy  he  is  changed  to 
the  better,  methinks  we  may  appropri- 
ate to  him  the  Sentence  of  Tacitns,  with 
which  he  npbraided  a Platonick  phi- 
losopher. Nihil  felicitati  meae  deest,  nisi 
rnoderatio. 

Elashes  of  the  cardinal’s  old  vivacity  did  retnrn,  how- 
ever, in  his  last  years,  as  fonr  irresistible  anecdotes  prove 
he  did  not  snffer  fools  gladly.  In  the  conclave  of  1721, 
amid  Cardinal  Albani’s  efforts  to  discredit  the  Zelanti 
party  (and  thereby  Pamphilj  as  well),  Pamphilj  threw 
his  writing  case  at  the  sconndrel’s  head.'""  In  1724,  when 
the  same  cardinal  came  to  blows  with  yet  another  car- 
dinal, Pamphilj  bronght  the  two  prelates  to  their  senses 
by  donsing  them  “with  a few  jngs  of  cold  water.”""  In 
1725,  with  charming  sprezzatami  he  pnblicly  rebnked 
a ridicnlonsly  ascetic  new  pope.  When  Benedict  XIII  for- 
bade clergy  to  wear  wigs,  which  were  cnstomary  groom- 
ing, Cardinal  Pamphilj  took  an  early  opportnnity  to  ride 
abont  the  city  “in  a beantifnl  little  carriage  wearing  a 
powdered  little  blond  wig.”"'  A week  later,  a bawdy  lyric 
allegedly  composed  by  Pamphilj  was  making  the  pnb- 
lic  ronnds  of  Rome,  composed  in  anger  against  Coscia, 
the  cardinal  newly  in  charge  nnder  Pope  Benedict  who 
was  trying  to  horn  in  on  Pamphilj’s  role  as  Prior  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta. 

Beyond  these  colorfnl  episodes,  in  the  last  decade  of 
his  life.  Cardinal  Pamphilj  left  little  trace  in  Chnrch  af- 
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fairs  other  than  fulfilling  his  ceremonial  duties  at  the  Lat- 
eran  during  the  Jubilee  of  1725;  thereafter,  his  health  de- 
clined.''^ In  1726,  he  arranged  his  nephew’s  marriage  to 
a Borghese  princess  and  registered  displeasure  when  Car- 
dinal Coscia  became  his  coadjutor  as  Prior  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta. Racked  by  fevers  in  the  winter  of  1730,  he 
could  not  take  part  in  the  conclave  that  opened  in  early 
March.''’ 

His  death  occurred  amid  ups  and  downs,  which  might 
seem  like  an  episode  from  a Rossini  opera  were  they  not 
so  sad.'"’  As  his  sickness  held  on,  public  prayers  were  or- 
dered at  the  Pamphilj  family’s  church,  Sant’Agnese  in 
Agone,  and  at  the  cardinal’s  titular  church,  Santa  Maria 
in  Via  Lata.  An  image  of  the  Madonna,  once  a favorite 
of  the  Roman  priest  Saint  Filippo  Neri,  was  brought  to 
the  cardinal;  the  remission  of  his  illness  was  taken  as  a 
recovery  granted  by  the  Madonna  in  answer  to  prayer. 
During  all  this,  he  drew  up  a will  leaving  only  half  of  his 
fortune  to  his  immediate  heirs,  instructing  his  auditor  to 
have  the  document  notarized.  Nevertheless,  he  died  intes- 
tate— or  rather  he  died  because  he  discovered  he  was  still 
intestate.  When  he  asked  some  days  later  to  see  the  docu- 
ment, he  discovered  the  auditor  had  failed  to  sign  it  and 
did  not  bring  it  to  the  notary,  instead  entrusting  it  to  the 
cardinal’s  Jesuit  confessor  to  do  so.  The  cardinal’s  fury  at 
this  alteration  of  plans  brought  back  his  fevers  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  March  21;  he  was  discovered  dead  in  bed 
the  next  morning.  His  heirs  apparently  received  the  entire 
estate  estimated  at  between  eight  hundred  thousand  and 
one  million  scudi." 

Yet  one  final  poignancy  awaited  him.  Although  he 
was  carried  in  pomp  to  his  family’s  crypt  at  Sant’Agnese 
in  Piazza  Navona,  no  other  cardinals  could  attend  the 
exequies  of  the  one  who  had  been  for  many  years  their 
most  senior  colleague.  By  law,  they  were  sequestered  in 
conclave.  Thus,  his  funeral  symbolized  and  completed 
his  long  withdrawal  from  Church  affairs.  Ironically  for  so 
great  a patron  in  that  age  of  elaborate  tombs  and  monu- 
ments, ""  no  memorial  has  ever  marked  his  life,  death,  or 
burial,  a reminder  of  life’s  transience,  which  Cardinal 
Pamphilj  himself  had  movingly  described  in  his  poetry 
many  years  earlier.  Let  my  last  words  be  his: 


E pur  morir  tu  de[v]i:  ah’  ria  Fortuna! 
Anzi  implacabil  sorte 
Se  il  modo  di  morire 
È peggior  de  la  Morte. 

Da  le  guance  vezzose 
Cadran  le  fresche  rose; 

Mentre  febre  inclemente 
Chiuso  il  varco  a la  voce. . . 
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This  essay  is  dedicated  with  gratitude  to  Salvador  Miranda,  ener- 
getic scholar  and  loyal  friend,  founder  of  the  magnificent  Web  site 
Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  See  befow. 

1  The  new  code  of  canon  faw  in  1983  suppressed  the  term  “Sacred” 
for  the  Colfege  of  Cardinafs  and  all  organs  of  the  Roman  Curia. 
Research  on  the  Coffege  of  Cardinafs  shoidd  begin  with  the  Web 
site  created  and  maintained  by  Salvador  Miranda,  “The  Cardinals 
of  the  Hofy  Roman  Church,”  http ://ww^’2. fin. edn/~mirandas/car- 
dinafs.htm  (accessed  August  5,  2010);  hereafter  “Miranda.”  The 
site  is  incfuded  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  its  Minerva  Web  Pre- 
servation Project  and  acknowfedged  as  an  Encycfopedia  Rritannica 
“Web’s  Rest  Sites  ”;  it  offers  an  extensive  instrument  of  unparaffefed 
breadth  for  researchers  for  generations  to  come.  Updated  afmost 
daily,  it  provides  detailed  scholarly  information  and  finks  for  every 
cardinaf  since  the  earfy  Church  together  with  extensive  biblio- 
graphies, cross-referenced  catalogs,  links  to  all  relevant  canonical 
legislation  and  papal  briefs,  and  photographs  or  images  of  afmost 
all  cardinals  for  which  these  exist.  In  print,  the  only  general  histo- 
ries are,  first.  Cardinal  Agnelo  [sic'\  Rossi,  R Collegio  Cardincdizio 
(Vatican  City:  Libreria  Editrice  Vaticana,  1990),  which  includes 
chapters  on  current  legal  and  ceremonial  matters;  second,  Michael 
Walsh,  The  Cardinals:  Thirteen  Centuries  of  the  Men  behind  the 
Papal  Throne  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2011),  which  appeared 
as  this  volume  went  to  press;  finally,  Glenn  D.  Kittler,  The  Papal 
Princes:  A History  of  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  (New  York: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1960),  a popidar  overview.  For  the  period 
covered  in  this  article,  see  Ludwig  von  Pastor’s  History  of  the  Popes 
from  the  Close  of  the  MidcRe  Ages.,  40  vols.  (St.  Louis:  Herder;  Lon- 
don: KeganPaul,  1898-1953),  hereafter  “Pastor”  with  volume  and 
page  numbers.  It  remains  the  best-documented,  synthetic  history 
for  both  the  Coffege  as  an  institution  and  many  individuai  mem- 
bers. Christoph  Weber,  Senatus  Divinus.  Verhorgene  Strukturen  im 
Kardinahkollegium  der  fruhen  Neuzeit  (1500-1 800)  (Frankfurt 
am  Main:  Lang,  1996)  gives  a staggeringiy  detaiied  socioiogicai 
study  of  the  entire  Coffege  over  three  centuries,  with  exceptional 
verve  and  irony.  His  rich  bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources  inciudes  an  index  of  collective  biographies  of  cardinafs 
down  to  1800,  pp.  534-38.  The  religious  and  political  transforma- 
tion of  the  Coffege  is  subtiy  expiained  by  Paoio  Prodi  in  his  widefy 
acclaimed  11  sovrano  pontefice.  Un  corpo  e due  anime:  La  monar- 
chia papale  nella  prima  età  moderna  (Rologna:  Mulino,  1982), 
esp.  165-207;  translated  into  English  by  Susan  Haskins  as  The 
Papal  Prince.  One  Body  and  Two  Souls.  The  Papal  Monarchy  in 
Early  Modern  Europe  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 


1987),  79-101  (hereafter  “Prodi”  with  reference  to  the  English 
translation).  For  the  period  1500  to  1800,  an  important  collection 
of  scholarly  essays  (despite  the  sensationalist  title)  on  various  topics 
is  Arne  Karsten,  eà.,Jagd  nach  clem  roten  Hut.  Kardinalskarrieren 
im  harocken  Rom  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  2004). 
For  the  late-seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century,  Owen  Chadwick’s 
judgments  on  the  development  of  the  Sacred  College  are  judiciously 
synthetic  yet  anecdotally  rich:  The  Popes  and  European  Revolution 
(Oxford:  Clarendon,  1981),  esp.  306-17.  Rlending  complex  detail 
and  witty  style  on  the  history  of  conclaves  is  Valerie  Pirie,  The  Tri- 
ple Crown:  An  Account  of  the  Papcd  Conclaves  from  the  Fifteenth 
Century  to  the  Present  Day  (London:  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  1935; 
repr.,  Wilmington:  Consortium,  1976).  The  double  entendre  in  her 
title  is  deliberate;  as  she  illustrates,  popes  mounted  on  their  white 
steeds  as  often  as  possible. 

2 Lina  Montalto,  Un  mecenate  in  Roma  barocca:  11  cardinale 
Benedetto  Pamphili  1653—1730  (Florence:  Sansoni,  1955).  For 
biographical  treatments  of  Pamphilj  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  see  note  35  below. 

3 On  the  papacy  and  religion  in  seventeenth-century  Italy,  see 
Domenico  Sella,  Italy  in  the  Seventeenth  Centur}'-  (London:  Long- 
man, 1997),  esp.  9-11  and  chaps.  4 (Religion)  and  5 (Church  and 
State). 

4 Weber  discusses  familial  links  among  cardinals  and  popes,  1500- 
1800.  See  esp.  sections  on  “Familiarismus  und  Meritokratie,” 
127-42;  cardinals  related  to  popes,  252-62,  and  to  other  cardinals, 
88;  and  the  detailed,  but  still  incomplete,  account  of  793  cardinals’ 
interrelationship,  330-528. 

5 Ibid.,  92 

6 Miranda,  http://www2.fiu.edu/~mirandas/  biosl681.htm  #Pam- 
phili  (accessed  August  3,  2010). 

7 Weber,  182,  217;  and  Marie-Louise  Roden,  Church  Politics  in  Sev- 
enteenth-century Rome:  Cardinal  Decio  Azzolino,  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  and  the  Scjuadrone  Volante  (Stockholm:  Almqvist  and 
Wiksell,  2000),  77-79.  Roden  describes  the  rituals  of  appointment 
and  requirements  of  cardinals’  finances  and  lifestyle  in  Pamphilj’s 
era,  65-88. 

8 Weber,  259-60. 

9 Weber,  182-239,  examines  purchased  cardinalates  in  detail.  He 
lists  the  112  appointed  between  1550  and  1692  on  pp.  324-29 
with  an  additional  index  on  pp.  238-39. 

10  His  bull  Romanum  Decet  Pontificem  carried  out  a plan  first  pro- 
posed by  Innocent  XI  whose  cardinals  managed  to  dissuade  him  at 
the  time.  It  was  so  popular  across  Europe  that  even  the  Lutherans 
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of  Wiirttemberg  erected  a statue  to  him  (Silvagni,  646;  full  refer-  French  opposition  and  the  Imperial  veto.  Firie,  211-19;  and  Pastor, 

enee  helow,  note  35).  Also  see  Antonio  Meliniti  Ippolito,  “Nepotisti  32:561-70. 


e Antinepotisti:  1 ‘conservatori’  di  curia  e i pontefici  Odescalchi  e 19 
Pignatelli,  ” in  Riforme,  Religione  e Politica  durante  il  Pontificato  di 
Innocenzo  XII  (1691-1700),  ed.  Bruno  Pellegrino  (Lecce:  Congedo, 

1994),  233-48;  Ugo  Dovere,  “Innocenzo  XII  e il  collegio  cardinal- 
izio,” ibid.,  121-58;  Renata  Ago,  “Hegemony  Over  the  Social  Scene 
and  Zealous  Popes  (1676-1700),”  in  Court  and  Politics  in  Papal 
Rome,  1492—1700,  ed.  Gianvittorio  Signorotto  and  Maria  Antoni- 
etta Visceglia  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2002), 
229-46;  and  Pastor,  32:410-12,  on  Innocent  XI,  and  637-38,  on  20 
Innocent  Xll. 

11  The  phrase  comes  from  Chadvick,  321.  Prodi’s  oft-repeated  axiom  21 
holds  that  the  Curial  cardinals  had  turned  from  being  senators 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  to  being  discrete  minis- 
ters of  a bureaucracy.  See  Prodi.  Pamphilj  lived  through  numerous 
attempts  to  reform  the  Curia  during  his  lifetime.  See  Pastor,  vols.  22 
32-34,  passim;  and  A.  Meliniti  Ippolito,  “La  curia  romana  al  tempo 

di  Gregorio  Barbarigo  [mid-165()s  to  1690],”  in  Gregorio  Bar-  23 
harigo  Patrizio  Veneto. . .Atti  del  convegno,  ed.  Liliana  Billanovich 
and  Pierantonio  Gios  (Padna:  Istituto  per  la  Storia  Ecclesiastica 
Padovana,  1999),  1:129-46.  24 

12  Weber,  92-102. 

13  Thornton  Wilder,  The  Cabala  (New  York:  Washington  Square,  25 
1961),  50-51. 

14  On  Azzolini,  see  Roden. 

15  On  De  Luca,  see  Antonio  Meliniti  Ippolito,  “The  Secretariat  of 

State  as  the  Pope’s  Special  Ministry,”  154-58;  and  Renata  Ago, 
art.  cit.,  both  in  Court  and  Politics  in  Papal  Rome,  1492—1700, 
ed.  Gianvittorio  Signorotto  and  Maria  Antonietta  Visceglia  (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  2002).  26 

16  On  Noris,  see  Agiistin  M.  Martinez,  Introducción  a la  teologia  del  27 

cardenal  Enrique  Noris,  agustino  (1631-1704)  (Santiago:  Imp.  28 

Latlirop,  1946);  and  Michael  Klaus  Wernicke,  Kardinal  Enrico 
Noris  und  siene  Verteidigung  Augustins  (Wurzburg:  Angiistinus, 

1973).  29 

17  On  Qiierini,  see  Gino  Benzoni  and  Maurizio  Pegrari,  eds.  Cultura, 
Religione  e Politica  nelPetà  di  Angelo  Maria  Querini.  Atti  del  Con- 
vegno di  Studi  promosso  dal  comune  di  Brescia  in  collaborazione 
con  la  Fondazione  Giorgio  Cini  (Brescia:  Morcelliana,  1982). 

18  Oli  Barbarigo,  see  note  11,  above.  Barbarigo  was  a favorite  going  30 
into  the  conclave  of  1691  but  numerous  factors  over  that  five- 
month-long  election  guaranteed  his  eventual  exclusion  by  both 


From  1589  to  1769,  only  one  member  of  a religious  order  served 
as  pope:  Benedict  XIII  (r.  1724-30),  a Dominican.  What  may  have 
counted  more  than  that  was  his  consanguinity  as  an  Orsini,  one  of 
Rome’s  oldest  aristocratic  and  papal  families:  in  seven  centuries, 
the  Orsini  counted  twenty-three  cardinals  and  two  popes  of  their 
oval  name,  not  counting  intermarried  families.  This  one  had  been  a 
cardinal  for  fifty-two  years  when  elected  pope.  He  followed  a Conti 
and  preceded  a Corsini,  families  of  similar  papal  lineage. 

Such  multiple  patronage  was  not,  however,  acceptable  in  negotiat- 
ing a cardinal’s  vote  in  conclave. 

France,  Spain,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  held  an  acknowledged 
right  to  do  this  without  papal  objection.  Other  powers  were  occa- 
sionally successful  in  claiming  the  same  right,  notably  Portugal, 
Poland,  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Richelieu  and  Mazarin  are  the  best-known  examples,  but  there  were 
many. 

The  heads  of  state  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal  held  this 
right  until  1969.  Only  the  biretta  was  conferred  in  this  way.  The 
pope  alone  could  present  the  grand  ceremonial  red  hat. 

Firie,  193-95,  204-6,  furnishes  outrageous  examples  at  the  con- 
claves of  1676  and  1689. 

Maria  Antonietta  Visceglia,  “Factions  in  the  Sacred  College  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,”  in  Court  and  Politics  in 
Papcxl  Rome,  1492-1 700,  ed.  Gianvittorio  Signorotto  and  Maria 
Antonietta  Visceglia  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
2002),  99-131.  Firie  chronicles,  often  hilariously,  their  complex 
and  often  self-defeating  maneuvers  during  conclaves.  For  a map  of 
the  fifteen  Italian  states  plus  the  Papal  States,  see  Sella,  x-xi. 
Chadwick,  316. 

Weber,  58. 

This  counts  conclaves  from  1644  to  1800,  the  shortest  being  two 
weeks  (1667),  the  longest  five  and  six  months  (1689  and  1740). 
Miranda  lists  attendants  and  absentees  at  every  conclave  in  history. 
Gianvittorio  Signorotto,  “The  Squadrone  Volante-.  ‘Independent’ 
Cardinals  and  European  Politics  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,”  in  Court  and  Politics  in  Papal  Rome,  1492—1 700, 
ed.  Gianvittorio  Signorotto  and  Maria  Antonietta  Visceglia  (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  2002),  180. 

A study  of  their  origins,  1655-70,  is  Roden,  note  7 above,  esp. 
chaps.  4-8.  Although  she  argues  that  the  sciuadrone  ended  after 
their  failure  to  influence  the  conclave  of  1669-70,  the  Zelanti 
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clearly  saw  themselves  in  this  tradition.  Pastor  himself  continues  to 
use  the  term  squadrone  volante  well  into  the  17()0s. 

31  Pastor,  33:3. 

32  Chadwick,  264. 

33  Non-ordained  cardinals  were  never  a majority  but  were  sufficiently 
regidar  as  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  college.  Weber,  81,  inci- 
sively comments:  “For  the  power  elite,  who  set  the  tone  at  the 
Curia,  the  burdens  that  the  higher  levels  of  holy  orders  entailed 
[i.e.,  deacon,  priest,  bishop]  were  de  facto  removed  (definitive 
celibacy,  the  requirement  to  pray  the  daily  office,  obligation  to  cele- 
brate Mass).  To  be  sure,  the  readiness  to  receive  holy  orders  opened 
improved  career  chances  (access  to  nuntiatures)  and  improved 
incomes  (through  the  assumption  of  bishoprics).  But  holy  orders 
were  fundamentally  no  requirement  for  the  cardinalate . . . [These] 
high  offices ...  were  occupied  by  the  highest  social  class  and  altered 
to  suit  their  requirements.”  On  Pamphilj’s  postponed  ordination, 
see  below.  In  tabidating  adjectives  used  by  d’Elci  to  describe  car- 
dinals in  1699,  Seidler  notes  on  p.  190  that  specifically  religious 
terms  seldom  occurred.  On  Seidler,  see  note  35,  below. 

34  Weber,  23. 

35  Here  1 survey  contemporary  and  eighteenth-century  biographi- 
cal writings  about  Benedetto  Pamphilj.  One  must  begin  with  the 
brilliant  psychological  profile  by  the  Sienese  Count  Orazio  Pan- 
nochieschi  d’Elci  (cataloged  as  “d’Elci”  and  “Elei,”  rarely  spelled 
“d’Elce”),  written  in  1699.  The  nephew  of  a cardinal,  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  earlier  popes  and  served  the  Eloren- 
tine  ambassador  at  the  papal  court  around  1700.  As  a member  of 
the  Arcadian  Academy,  he  was  also  a close  colleague  of  Pamphilj 
and  the  new  Pope  Clement  XI  (Albani).  With  a masterful  command 
of  political  complexities  and  personal  psychology,  he  composed 
succinct  profiles  of  each  cardinal  in  order  to  assist  the  Tuscan 
ambassador  and  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  111  in  selecting  cardinals  to 
support  for  the  upcoming  papal  election  of  1700.  His  Relatione 
della  Corte  di  Roma. . . Con  le  Vite  di  tutti  li  Cardinali  viventi. . . 
offered  such  devastating  insights  into  the  political  alliances  and 
personal  characters  of  the  cardinals  that  his  manuscript — almost 
six-hundred-pages  long  in  some  versions — enjoyed  wide  circula- 
tion. To  d’Elci’s  chagrin,  he  was  rebuked  by  the  Vatican  and  had 
to  repent  of  it  in  a formal  protesta  before  his  death  in  order  to 
secure  a church  burial.  A study  of  him  and  his  work  is  found  in 
Sabrina  Seidler,  “R  teatro  del  mondo.  ” Dipiomatische  und  journai- 
istische  Reiationen  vom  romischen  Hof  aus  dem  1 7.  .Jahrhundert 
(Erankfurt:  Lang,  1996),  137-91.  She  includes  an  edition  of  his 
important  Relatione  on  pp.  335-507  (including  d’Elci’s  recanta- 


tion, 494)  interspersed  with  numerous  psychologically  revealing 
portrait  engravings  of  the  cardinals  by  Rossi  frequently  published 
in  that  period;  the  profile  of  Pamphilj  is  on  pp.  460-62.  She  also 
includes  editions  of  similar  collections  of  profiles  by  Giovanni 
Ceci  (1605)  and  Erancesco  Nerli  (1655).  Such  collections  were 
a common  feature  between  1600  and  1800.  See  note  90,  below. 
1 thank  Salvador  Miranda  for  the  reference  to  Seidler.  Earlier,  1 
used  the  beautifully  preserved  manuscript  at  Cornell  University’s 
Kroch  Rare  and  Manuscript  Library  (call  number  4600  Bd.  Ms. 
515-t),  which  once  belonged  to  Antoine  Lavoisier.  1 refer  to  it  here 
as  d’Elci  Cornell.  It  lacks  pagination,  so  one  must  use  its  index  to 
find  a cardinal.  It  supplies  some  readings  which  Seidler  could  not 
determine;  1 indicate  these,  but  1 do  not  note  the  many  variations 
of  spelling  between  Seidler  and  d’Elci  Cornell.  Pastor,  32:571n5, 
cites  numerous  copies  of  the  d’Elci  document  across  Europe.  Eor 
Valesio’s  valuable  comments  on  d’Elci  and  the  fate  of  his  manu- 
script, see  Seidler,  167.  A lively,  accurate,  but  anonymous  English, 
translation  of  d’Elci  was  published  in  1706  as  The  Present  State  of 
the  Court  of  Rome:  Or,  The  Lives  of  the  Present  Pope  Clement  XI 
and  of  the  Present  College  of  Cardinals. . . (London:  Printed  and 
Sold  by  the  Booksellers,  1706).  Seidler,  167nl25,  uses  evidence 
from  Valesio  to  conclude  that  the  translator  was  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. 1 used  the  copy  at  the  Regenstein  Library  of  the  University 
of  Chicago:  it  has  become  available  by  title  in  the  online  database 
ECCO,  Eighteenth  Century  Collections  Online  (October  31,  2010), 
Gale  document  # CW  3318117073.  “The  Life  of  Benedict  Panfili” 
is  found  on  pp.  327-31  (images  373-77).  1 refer  to  it  here  as  d’Elci 
English.  Another  study  of  d’Elci,  with  a summary  of  some  cardi- 
nals’ profiles  (but  not  of  Pamphilj)  is  found  in  David  Silvagni,  “Un 
capitano  di  ventura  in  Roma  nel  1700,”  part  1 in  Nuova  Antologia. 
Rivista  di  Scienze,  Lettere,  e Arti,  Anno  XXIV  (Terza  Serie,  Volume 
XX,  “della  raccolta,”  Volume  CIV),  Eascicolo  Vili,  Aprii  16,  1889, 
638-60,  esp.  for  d’Elci  647-54  (accessed  online  by  title  or  by  a 
prohibitively  long  URL,  September  26,  2010).  The  continuation 
of  Silvagni ’s  article  in  Eascicolo  XI  of  .lune  1,  1889,  has  nothing  on 
d’Elci.  In  addition,  Montalto  mentions  a relevant  Vatican  Library 
manuscript.  Vat.  Eat.  13302,  which  1 have  been  unable  to  consult. 
She  calls  its  author  a biographer  who  was  a gentleman-servant  or 
ambassadorial  secretary  who  cited  as  his  source  the  abate  Michel- 
angelo Eagnani,  master  of  ceremonies  and  later  maestro  di  camera 
of  the  cardinal  until  1730  (Montalto,  181,  522nl9).  Dottoressa 
Alessandra  Mercantini,  Director  of  the  Archivio  Doria  Pamphilj, 
who  has  examined  the  document,  kindly  informed  me  that  it  con- 
tains notes  on  the  cardinal’s  official  appointments  from  1702  to 
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1716  with  frequent  gaps  (personal  communication,  November  2, 
2010).  Two  other  very  helpful  sources  are  the  contemporary  diarist 
Francesco  Valesio  (1670-1742)  who  offers  detailed  observations 
of  Roman  life  from  1700  to  1742  (with  significant  gaps  between 
1711  and  1724).  He  often  mentions  Pamphilj  in  observations 
on  daily  life  and  public  ceremonies.  Francesco  Valesio,  Diario  di 
Roma^  ed.  Gaetana  Scarro  with  Giuseppe  Graglia,  6 vols.  (Milan: 
Longanesi,  1977-79).  Michael  Ranft  offers  otherwise  unknown 
data  and  helpfid  insight  on  Pamphilj,  although  he  lacks  d’Elci’s 
incisiveness.  A German  scholar,  he  drew  on  numerous  sources 
to  compile  biographies  of  every  cardinal  who  died  in  the  1700s, 
including  those  alive  when  he  wrote.  He  published  four  or  five 
volumes  between  1768  and  1773,  Merkwiirdige  Lebensgeschichte 
aller  Cardinale  der  Rom.  Cathol.  Kirche. . . (Regensburg:  Montag, 
1768-73).  His  sketch  of  Pamphilj  is  in  the  volume  for  1727-48, 
2:104-9.  Ranft ’s  volumes  (except  apparently  voi.  3)  can  now  be 
read  online  via  Google  Books;  1 thank  Professor  Ellen  Harris  for 
ibis  information,  http  : / /b ooks  .google . com/books  ? id=Kj  1,IQ wAA 
GAAJ&source=gbs_book_other_versions  (accessed  October  31, 
2010).  Other  near-contemporary  sources  include  a schematic  entry 
by  Lorenzo  Lardella  in  the  widely  used  Memorie  storiche  de  ’ Cardi- 
nali della  Santa  Romana  Chiesa  (Rome,  1792-97),  7:261-62,  with 
one  or  two  salient  details  mentioned  below.  My  thanks  to  Salyador 
Miranda  for  a copy  of  Gardella’s  entry,  as  well  as  for  alerting  me  to 
all  the  following  references  and  proyiding  copies  of  them.  Gaetano 
Moroni  follows  Lardella  but  adds  a point  missing  in  earlier  authors 
about  Innocent  Xll  requiring  a Pamphilj  family  member  always 
to  be  on  the  committee  directing  the  port  of  Anzio:  Dizionario  di 
erudizione  storico-ecclesiastica  (Venice:  Emiliana,  1840-61;  103 
y.  in  53),  51:89.  The  important  Georgius  Josephus  Eggs,  Purpura 
docta...  3 yols.  (Frankfurt:  Konig,  1714;  repr,  Hants:  Gregg,  1970) 
and  Supplementum  Novum  Purpurae  Doctae  (Augsburg:  Veith, 
1729),  curiously  omits  Benedetto  Pamphilj  (but  includes  his  father 
Gamillo)  in  his  liyes  of  learned  and  culturally  significant  cardinals. 
Antonio  Talenti,  Pàpste  und  Kardinale  in  der  Mitte  des  18.  Jah- 
rhunderts  (1730-1777) : Das  biographische  Werk  des  Patriziers 
von  Lucca  Bartolomeo  Antonio  Talenti.,  ed.  Sabrina  Seidler  and 
Ghristoph  Weber  (Frankfurt:  Lang,  2007),  167-68.  Talenti  alone 
offers  the  questionable  comment  that  Pamphilj  “took  the  ecclesias- 
tical habit  without  desiring  any  adyancement,  content  to  liye  in  the 
comforts  of  his  paternal  home;  but  Innocent  XI,  wishing  to  restore 
his  hat  to  the  house  of  Pamphilj,”  made  him  a cardinal.  No  other 
contemporary  source  mentions  this. 

36  Montalto,  388. 


37  When  Benedetto  was  about  2 years  old,  his  grandmother  Olimpia 
Maidalchini  phrased  her  will  in  expectation  that  he  would  become 
a cleric  (Montalto,  362);  see  also  note  55,  below. 

38  On  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  in  Italy,  see  A.G.  Jemolo,  11  Giansenismo 
in  Italia  prima  della  Rivoluzione  (Bari:  G.  Laterza,  1928). 

39  Montalto,  370,  summarizes  the  natural  disasters. 

40  Montalto,  461-62,  reproduces  Innocent  XFs  brief  appointing  him 
cardinal. 

41  The  equiyalent  phrase  is  found  in  contemporary  references  to 
Bendetto:  d’Elci  uses  it  (“restituito  il  capello”),  see  Seidler,  460; 
his  English  translator  calls  it  “restoring  the  cap,”  d’Elci  English, 
xyii-xyiii,  327;  Gardella,  262,  says  it  was  “per  gratitudine  alla 
memoria. . . d’lnnocenzio  X”;  “per  restituzione  di  cappello,  ” Moroni, 
ibid.  This  routine  tradition  makes  Talenti’s  comment  (aboye,  note 
35)  highly  unlikely.  The  exception  to  the  tradition  seems  to  haye 
been  when  a new  pope  had  been  made  cardinal  by  a preyious  pope 
whose  family  had  already  been  thus  rewarded  by  an  interyening 
pope.  By  a delicious  irony,  the  one  pope  of  the  period  who  almost 
failed  to  honor  this  custom  was  Benedetto  Pamphilj ’s  own  great- 
uncle  Innocent  X,  who  pursued  a yendetta  against  the  nepotistic 
Urban  VllFs  Barberini  relatiyes  for  their  notorious  appropriation 
of  papal  assets.  His  procrastination  for  nine  years  before  naming 
a Barberini  cardinal  (eyen  though  there  were  already  two  of  them) 
was  still  considered  remarkable  years  after  Innocent’s  own  death 
(see  Roden,  7()nl9). 

42  See  Paul  Grendler  in  this  yolume. 

43  Although  Benedetto  Pamphilj  held  the  office  from  1678  to  his 
death,  Montalto’s  chapter  on  his  Priorato  focuses  on  the  years 
before  his  cardinalate:  pt.  4,  chap.  1,  “11  Gran  Priore,”  343-58. 
She  reproduces  Innocent  XI’s  letter  of  appointment  to  that  dignity, 
459-61. 

44  Ranft,  105,  reports  this  in  his  section  for  the  period  1678-81. 

45  Innocent  XI  maintained  reclusiye,  ascetic,  workaholic  habits.  So 
frugal  was  he  that  he  wore  his  predecessors’  clothes,  eyen  though 
they  were  too  short  for  him.  His  reforming  policies  and  attempts 
to  legislate  a dour  tone  caused  discomfiture  in  Roman  society.  His 
undoubted  sanctity  did  not  keep  the  Jesuits  from  opposing  his  can- 
onization because  he  did  not  take  their  side  in  certain  disputes;  he 
was  not  beatified  until  1956  (Pastor,  32:14-30). 

46  See  below,  note  106. 

47  Eyen  Ranft  knew  of  them  in  Germany  in  the  1770s.  The  final  words 
of  his  profile  are  “in  der  Jugend  war  er  der  Eitelkeit  sehr  ergeben 
doch  hat  er  sich,  wo  moglich,  allezeit  gehiitet,  durch  iirgerliche  Aus- 
schweifungen  seinen  guten  Namen  zu  yerletzen”  (Ranft,  109).  The 
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phrase  “wo  mòglich”  suggests  that  Cardinal  Pamphilj  was  not  able 
to  keep  everything  quiet. 

48  Whether  this  reflects  their  inappropriate  behavior  or  that  pope’s 
notorious  inflexibility,  we  cannot  guess.  According  to  one  contem- 
porary, Maidalchini  eventually  alienated  Innocent  XI  so  that  the 
pope  refused  to  receive  him  in  consistories,  and  the  cardinal  eventu- 
ally retired  from  Rome  (Michaud,  211-12). 

49  A Ganymede  meant  a young  man  who  was  kept  for  sexual  fayors  by 
older  men.  This  was  reported  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  by  the  Abbé 
Seryient,  a French  agent  liying  in  Rome;  but  pasquinades,  anony- 
mous then  and  now,  could  be  yiciously  misleading.  See  E.  Michaud, 
Louis  XIV  et  Innocent  XI  d’apres  les  Correspondences  Diploma- 
tiques  InéditeS;  yol.  1,  Innocent  XI  et  Sa  Cour  (Paris:  Charpentier, 
1882),  216.  Weber,  52,  takes  this  at  face  yafue  but  compounds  the 
problem  by  erroneously  quoting  Seryient  as  saying  that  Pamphilj 
kept  a Ganymede,  which  is  literally  the  reyerse  thing  and  for  which 
there  is  also  no  eyidence.  On  the  more  widely  acknowledged  homo- 
sexuality of  Cardinal  Francesco  de’Medici,  Weber  cites  Vafesio’s 
diary:  2:603.  1 know  of  no  other  sources  of  the  era  that  insinuate 
Pamphilj’s  same-sex  attractions.  Needless  to  say,  Montalto’s  adula- 
tory tone  offers  no  word  on  any  aspect  of  Pamphilj  s sexuality.  1 
thank  Ellen  Harris  for  making  ayaifabfe  a copy  of  Michaud. 

50  Michaud,  215-16.  One  of  them  was  Princess  Pallayicini;  she  may 
hav  e been  the  same  Princess  of  that  name  who  was  Cardinal  Pam- 
philj’s sister. 

51  Weber,  52,  citing  contemporary  sources. 

52  Pastor  considered  it  a discreet  rebuke;  howeyer,  the  timing  of  Pope 
Innocent’s  supposed  admonition  tvv’o  weeks  after  Pamphilj’s  ordina- 
tion might  conceiyably  mean  that  it  was  a formulaic  equiyalent  to 
ayuncular  good  wishes. 

53  Ellen  T.  Harris,  Handel  as  Orpheus.  Voice  and  Desire  in  the  Cham- 
ber Cantatas  (Cambridge:  Haryard  Uniyersity  Press,  2001),  esp. 
42-48;  388nl04;  399n33;  and  elsewhere. 

54  In  addition  to  Ranft,  see  d’Elci’s  comments  later  in  this  essay. 

55  Montalto,  362,  describes  without  explanation  a clause  in  the  w ill 
of  Benedetto  Pamphilj’s  grandmother  preyenting  any  priest  from 
receiving  her  inheritance.  Pope  Innocent  enlisted  curial  jurists  to 
break  the  knot  and  expedite  his  diaconate  and  priesthood.  The 
solution  allow^ed  the  Cardinal  to  enjoy  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the 
Pamphilj -Aldobrandini  inheritance,  stipulating,  howeyer,  that  his 
brother  held  the  title  to  it.  As  mentioned  aboye,  many  cardinals 
in  that  age  were  neyer  ordained,  notable  among  them  his  friends 
Cardinals  Chigi,  de’  Medici,  and  Ottoboni  (the  latter  ordained  after 
ihirtv'-fiye  years  as  cardinal).  Weber,  74-75,  lists  other  cardinals. 


like  Camillo  Pamphilj,  Benedetto’s  father,  wdio  gaye  up  the  cardi- 
nafate  to  continue  the  family  name.  Innocent  XI  frowuied  on  the 
practice. 

56  Pastor,  32:413n4.  1 haye  not  seen  the  exhortation,  but  as  it  came 
on  .lanuary  6,  1685,  tw^o  w^eeks  after  Pamphilj’s  ordination,  it  may 
haye  been  a fairly  standard  matter.  Whether  this  is  related  to  the 
allegedly  undignified  house  party  we  cannot  determine. 

57  1 find  this  in  my  notes  on  Montalto,  without  reference  to  the  page 
number.  1 regret  this  oyersight. 

58  If  he  w^as  prefect  of  the  entire  Signatura,  then  a new^  prefect  w-as 
installed  in  1696;  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  prefect  of  the  sub- 
diyision  knowm  as  the  Signatura  Gratiae;  the  Notizie  of  1722  and 
1726  fist  him  in  that  position.  See  note  60  below.  It  is  significant 
that  Montalto’s  biography  indicates  no  actiyity  by  him  in  either 
role.  On  the  diyisions  in  the  Signatura  and  the  duties  of  prefects, 
see  the  Original  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  “Roman  Curia,  ” Part  C. 
The  Apostolic  Signatura^’’’’  Catholic  Answ^ers,  http://oce. catholic, 
com/index. php?title=Roman_Curia  (accessed  July  30,  2010).  This 
reproduces  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.,  ed.  Charles  Herbermann  et 
ah,  15  yols.  (New  York:  Appleton,  1913). 

59  Montalto,  373-74,  takes  the  letter  at  face  yalue.  Perhaps  uncharita- 
bly, 1 see  no  eyidence  in  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  life  of  the  concern  for 
Church  discipline  that  propelled  Innocent  XI  and  Innocent  XII. 

60  Chadwdck,  322,  lists  the  major  congregations.  Salyador  Miranda 
kindly  furnished  me  with  copies  of  Pamphilj  s entries  in  the  Notizie 
of  1722  and  1726,  effectiyefy  the  Vatican  directories  of  their  day.  In 
1722,  Cardinal  Pamphilj  is  listed  as  Prefect  of  the  Segnatura  della 
Grazia  [Segnatura  being  the  Italian  form  of  the  w^ord)  and  of  the 
Library  and  member  of  the  congregations  of  Bishops,  Religious,  the 
Council,  Rites,  Indulgences  and  Relics,  the  Propaganda,  the  Index, 
the  Consistorial  Congregation,  Cerimonial,  and  the  Fabric  of  Saint 
Peter’s.  In  addition,  he  is  named  as  Protector  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  the  Collegio  dementino,  San  Lorenzo  in  Fonte  of  the  Urban 
Congregation,  and  more.  Although  research  might  disclose  actual 
inyolyement  on  his  part  in  some  of  these  congregations,  I take  the 
silence  of  both  Montafto’s  biography.  Pastor’s  scrupulously  detailed 
history,  and  other  sources  consulted  to  indicate  that  Pamphilj  held 
an  abundance  of  the  honorific  appointments  traditional  for  cardi- 
nals; Notizie  per  l’Anno  1722  Dediccxto  cdl’Emo,  e limo  Principe 
II  Signor  Cardinale  Nugno  da  Cunha  (Rome:  Galeazzo  [illegible], 
1722),  175. 

61  It  was  rare,  but  not  unheard  of,  for  a cardinal  to  become  a member 
of  a religious  order.  Montafto’s  statement,  p.  362,  that  he  became 
an  Augustinian  monk  [frate]  refers  to  a document  of  afflfiation  of 
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May  13,  1687.  She  does  not  give  the  location  or  source  of  that 
document.  No  other  sources  1 have  consulted  make  any  reference  to 
this.  Since  she  mentions  (and  1 know  of)  no  other  reference  to  the 
Augustinians  in  Pamphilj’s  entire  lifetime,  this  affiliation  is  ques- 
tionable. If  indeed  sympathetic  to  the  Augustinians,  it  would  be  all 
the  more  curious  that  he  showed  no  interest  in  the  life-and-death 
struggle  of  the  Jansenist  movement,  which  based  itself  on  inter- 
pretations of  Augustine  and  which  reached  its  peak  in  his  lifetime, 
to  be  condemned  by  his  close  friend  Pope  Clement  XI  in  the  con- 
troversial bull  Unigenitus  in  1712.  His  immediate  predecessor  as 
Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  Cardinal  Enrico  Noris  (1631-1704),  was 
an  Augustinian  and  one  of  the  greatest  interpreters  of  Augustine  in 
an  age  when  the  Jansenist  controversy  made  Augustine’s  thought 
dominate  Catholic  theology  as  neyer  before  or  since. 

62  He  must  haye  done  nothing  in  this  role,  as  Montalto,  366,  passes 
oyer  it  vdth  one  sentence  as  do  eighteenth-century  sources. 

63  Montalto,  466,  reproduces  Clement  Xl’s  brief  appointing  him 
protector. 

64  Montalto,  368;  and  Pastor,  33:506.  On  the  first  morning  that  the 
congregation  met  (October  4,  1701),  Valesio,  1:512,  commented 
on  its  incompetence  with  such  undisguised  cattiness  that  the  reader 
deseryes  to  hear  some  original  Vatican  gossip:  “But  since  the  city 
is  scarce  on  subjects  who  understand  such  material,  men  were 
assigned  to  the  congregation  who  do  not  haye  any  intelligence  of 
it,  although  yersed  in  other  matters.  Of  those  who  haye  experience 
of  mathematics,  none  were  added  from  other  sciences.  So  the  com- 
mittee resembles  a poor  family  in  which  the  one  with  a hat  lacks  a 
coat,  the  one  with  a coat  has  no  gloyes...  Hence  it  is  feared  that  it 
will  reach  no  conclusion.”  (My  translation.)  Giyen  Valesio’s  com- 
ment on  mathematics,  it  is  releyant  that  Ranft,  the  German  writing 
around  1770,  singles  out  Pamphilj’s  skill  in  mathematics  (though 
without  reference  to  this  congregation):  “Er  brachte  es  in  alien 
gelehrten  wissenschaften  ziemlich  weit  und  legte  sich  sonderlich 
auf  die  Mathematic,  wobey  er  auch  seinen  Fleifi  in  der  Philosophie, 
Poesie,  Rhetorick,  und  andern  schonen  Wissenschaften  nicht  spa- 
rete...”  (Ranft,  105). 

65  Montalto,  368. 

66  Montalto,  467-68,  reproduces  the  brief  appointing  him  Protector 
of  the  library;  more  detail  on  his  librarianship  is  in  Jorge  Gardinal 
Mejia,  Ghristine  Grafinger,  and  Barbara  Jatta,  I Cardinali  Biblio- 
tecari di  Santa  Romana  Chiesa:  La  Quadreria  nella  Biblioteca 
Apostolica  Vaticana  (Vatican  Gity:  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana, 
2006),  215-19. 


67  On  the  history  of  Vatican  librarians,  see  Ambrogio  M.  Piazzoni, 
“11  Goyerno  della  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana  (1451-2005),” 
in  Mejia  et  al.,  371-76.  The  Gustodians  under  Pamphilj  are  enu- 
merated on  p.  383.  In  his  era,  some  Gardinal  Librarians  gaye  the 
office  little  attention,  notably  his  successor,  the  polymath  Gardinal 
Querini  (librarian,  1730-55),  who  spent  most  of  his  time  pursuing 
his  own  research  in  Brescia.  His  chronic  absence  from  Rome  led  to 
the  appointment  of  another  scholarly  cardinal  as  the  on-site  “Pro- 
Librarian”  from  1740  on.  Other  Gardinal  Librarians  seryed  on 
more  crucial  Vatican  committees,  like  Gardinal  Gasanata  (librarian, 
1693-1700),  who  held  prefectures  in  four  congregations  essential 
to  Vatican  operations  and  took  actiye  part  in  two  others.  Yet  others 
mastered  the  pro-actiye  skills  to  guide  the  library’s  administration 
in  an  age  of  religious  controyersy  and  archeological  discoyery.  The 
scholarly  Gardinal  Brancati  (librarian,  1681-93),  a consultant  on 
ten  Vatican  committees,  obtained  the  library  of  Queen  Ghristina  of 
Sweden  (virtually  the  entire  Swedish  Royal  Library)  and  undertook 
the  cataloging  of  numerous  Greek  manuscripts  obtained  earlier  in 
the  century  from  the  annexation  of  Urbino  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Palatinate.  Similarly,  Gardinal  Enrico  Noris  (librarian,  1700-4), 
the  distinguished  anti- Jansenist  theologian,  earned  the  admiration 
of  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  and  Muratori  (great  historians  of  the 
age)  for  his  erudition.  Like  Brancati,  he  knew  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Vatican  Library  from  haying  served  for  eight  years  as  the  First 
Gustodian. 

68  Montalto,  182. 

69  Montalto,  522n20,  cites  his  enthusiastic  support  for  Assemani,  cit- 
ing the  Archiyio  Segreto  Vaticano,  Fondo  Albani,  Cardinali^  yol. 
15,  fol.  98. 

70  1 thank  Alessandra  Mercantini  for  correcting  my  initial  judgment 
that  Pamphilj  held  the  office  merely  as  a sinecure.  She  drew  my 
attention  to  his  inyolyement  in  the  nomination  of  custodians  and 
payments  (including  his  use  of  personal  funds),  as  found  in  regis- 
ters from  1716  to  1727  with  expenses  for  the  library  paid  to  the 
booksellers  Grozier,  Pagliarini,  and  de  Rossi,  as  well  as  to  the  bind- 
ery of  Valthier  (alt.,  Walthier).  Gf.  ADP  Sc.  1.16  int.  1 subint.  3 
Riscontri  deWE.mo  Pamphilj  con  il  Banco  di  S.  Spirito  di  Roma. 

71  He  was  the  first  of  three  cardinals  with  that  name  oyer  three  cen- 
turies: Miranda,  http://www2.fiu.edu/~mirandas/  biosl657. 
htm#Ghigi  (accessed  September  11,  2010);  on  his  librarianship, 
see  Mejia,  191-95. 

72  Montalto,  343-449,  treats  his  roles  as  cardinal. 

73  Miranda,  http://www2.fiu.edu/~mirandas/biosl681. 
htm#Pamphili  (accessed  September  11,  2010).  See  Valesio,  1:489; 
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3:337,  437,  466,  for  regular  references  to  the  cardinal’s  attendance 
at  occasions  held  at  the  Collegio,  including  a production  of  his  own 
work. 

74  Umberto  Mazzone,  ‘“Con  esatta  e cieca  obedienza’  Antonio  Pig- 
natelli  cardinal  [.?ic]  legato  di  Bologna  (1684-1687),”  in  Riforme, 
Religione  e Politica  durante  il  Pontificato  di  Innocenzo  XII  (1691— 
1700),  ed.  Bruno  Pellegrino  (Lecce:  Congedo,  1994),  45-94. 

75  Mazzone,  94.  This  is  the  subject  of  Prodi’s  masterful  book,  as 
implied  in  its  title  The  Papcd  Prince:  One  Body  and  Two  Souls;  The 
Taped  Monarchy  in  Early  Modern  Europe.  See  note  1,  above. 

76  Montalto,  377-86. 

77  Seidler,  462;  and  d’Elci  English,  3291. 

78  Mazzone,  52-54,  gives  great  detail  on  this  ongoing  crisis. 

79  Montalto,  382-85. 

80  Seidler,  462;  and  d’Elci  English,  328. 

81  On  his  hospitality  and  expenses  as  legate,  see  Montalto,  388-405. 

82  Montalto,  462-65,  reproduces  the  detailed  brief  appointing  him 
Superintendent  of  Works  at  Anzio;  for  further  documents  and  cor- 
respondence on  this  office  from  1711  to  1726,  see  468-81.  Moroni 
says  that  the  Cardinal’s  function  in  that  office  prompted  Innocent 
Xll  to  require  that  a member  of  the  Pamphilj  family  always  be  part 
of  the  governance  of  the  works  at  Anzio.  This  may  also  have  been 
because  the  family  had  a villa  nearby. 

83  D’Elci  comments  on  his  hard  work  at  Anzio:  Seidler,  462;  and 
d’Elci  English,  330.  Ranft  praises  his  completion  of  the  restoration 
of  the  aqueduct  at  Civitavecchia,  107. 

84  The  entire  story,  vdth  more  detailed  bibliography,  is  told  by  Michael 
Conforti,  “Planning  the  Eateran  Apostles,  ” in  Studies  in  Italian 
Art  and  Architecture.  Fifteenth  Through  Eighteenth  Centuries,  ed. 
Henry  Millon  (Rome:  Edizioni  dell’Elefante,  1980),  243-60;  and 
by  Christopher  M.  S.  Johns,  Papcd  Art  and  Cultured  Politics:  Rome 
in  the  Age  of  Clement  XI  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uniyersity  Press, 
1993),  75-93. 

85  The  fagade,  howeyer,  would  not  be  completed  until  1732  to  1735 
by  Alessandro  Galilei. 

86  Christopher  Johns  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  “by  far  the  most  ambitious 
and  expensiye  sculptural  project  of  eighteenth-century  Europe,  ” 
ibid,  77. 

87  Ibid.,  83. 

88  The  Abbé  Seryient  reported  in  1686  that  if  Innocent  XI  did  not 
appoint  a relatiye  as  cardinal  (which  he  neyer  did),  Pamphilj  hoped 
(in  yain,  as  it  turned  out)  to  be  named  leader  of  the  pope’s  faction 
in  the  next  conclaye  (Xlichaud,  ibid). 


89  Montalto,  369ff.  See  Seidler,  462;  and  d’Elci  English,  328.  Mon- 
talto, 190,  373,  and  elsewhere,  notes  Pamphilj’s  preference  of 
his  suburban  retreat  or  his  palace  on  the  Corso  to  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican. 

90  Anonymous,  Conjectures  .sur  le  Conclave  Presentement  assem- 
ble pour  nommer  un  Successeur  à Innocent  Xll  [Osnabruk  \_sic'\ 
(possibly  a falsification  for  a Erench  or  Dutch  location  to  ayoid 
censorship):  chez  Jean  le  Eranc,  1700].  Pamphilj  is,  of  course, 
listed  as  one  of  the  sixty-some  liying  cardinals.  Such  analyses  and 
descriptions  of  the  entire  Sacred  College  were  common  in  the  period 
of  1600  to  1800.  They  listed  the  qualities  of  eyery  member  of  the 
Sacred  College  with  an  eye  toward  the  outcome  of  papal  elections. 
Seidler  also  analyzes  the  collections  by  Ceci,  Nerli,  Eeti,  de  Brasses, 
and  Corani,  with  a catalog  of  other  unedited  documents  of  the 
kind.  Another  example  in  English  from  the  1660s  was  prepared  by 
an  English  clergyman  trayeling  in  Italy:  John  Bargraye,  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Seventh  and  the  College  of  Cardinals,  ed.  James  Craigie 
Robertson  (1867;  repr.  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  New  York: 
AMS,  1968). 

91  “Bey  der  Wahl  selbsten  warf  er  sich  zum  Haupt  derer  Creaturen 
Innocentii  XI  auf,  und  damit  er  um  so  yielmehr  zeigen  mochte,  wie 
yiel  er  im  Conclayi  zu  sagen  hiitte,  spielte  er  yiele  Intriguen  zum 
Besten  des  Cardinals  Colloredo,  brachte  es  auch  wirklich  so  weit, 
dafi  derselbe  26.  Stimmen  bekam;  jedoch  gab  er  sich  nachgehends 
weiter  keine  Miihe  fiir  denselben,  sondern  war  zufrieden,  dafi  er 
nur  seine  Geschicklichkeit  gezeigt  und  sich  unter  den  Cardinalen 
yon  seiner  Parthey  ein  Ansehen  zuwege  gebracht  batte,  um  sich 
dessen  zu  anderer  Zeit  mit  mehrerem  Vortheil  bedienen  zu  konnen” 
(Ranft,  106).  1 haye  not  found  this  episode  mentioned  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  consistent  with  what  d’Elci  said  at  the  time  about  Pam- 
philj’s inconstancy  (cf.  below)  and  with  what  we  know  otherwise 
of  Colloredo’s  brief  popularity  in  that  conclaye.  It  is  also  consistent 
with  what  the  Abbé  Seryient  reported  about  Pamphilj’s  hope  to  lead 
a faction  in  a conclaye  (Michaud,  ibid) . 

92  Pastor,  34:11. 

93  Ibid.,  3 

94  Montalto,  373-76. 

95  1 thank  Stephanie  Eeone  not  only  for  her  leadership  in  organizing 
our  conference  and  this  yolume  but  also  for  making  ayailable  to  me 
her  notes  from  the  archiyes  of  the  Segretario  di  Stato:  Ayyisi  and 
the  Segretario  di  Stato:  Cardinali  in  the  Archiyio  Segreto  Vaticano, 
which  chronicle  yery  limited  inyolyement  by  Pamphilj. 

96  Sella,  107,  117,  158,  210,  and  other  historians  speak  of  reyiyed 
attempts  to  reform  the  Church  across  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the 
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16()0s  as  a “Tridentine  revival,”  of  which  these  two  popes  Innocent 
were  splendid  examples. 

97  Alexander’s  high-living  nephew  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni  became 
Pamphilj ’s  lifelong  friend  in  artistic  pursuits  and  patronage,  see 
Harris.  Pope  Clement’s  earlier  collegiality  with  Pamphilj  in  the 
Arcadian  Academy  doubtless  played  a role  in  his  decision  as  pope 
to  appoint  him  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library,  the  commission  to 
adorn  the  Laterali,  and  the  delegation  for  calendar  reform. 

98  Montalto,  483-97. 

99  Montalto,  168  and  373,  twice  notes  that  he  was  known  not  for  piety 
but  for  cultured,  generous  patronage  and  his  correct  administration 
at  Bologna.  Given  his  aversion  to  tedious  work  noted  by  d’Elci,  one 
should  recall  that  even  legates  had  a staff  of  jurists  and  bureaucrats 
to  assist  in  technical  business. 

100  “Tennesi  questa  mattina  il  concistoro,  in  cui  furono  prevedute  due 
chiese  e si  diede  licenza  per  la  villeggiatura:  vi  andò  il  cardinale 
Panfilio,  che  da  anni  non  vi  era  andato...  ” (Valesio,  4:584). 

101  Seidler,  460-62;  and  d’Elci  English,  on  administration,  329-30;  on 
his  poems,  oratorios,  and  comedies,  328-29. 

102  Eor  the  original,  I give  slightly  fuller  passages  than  are  translated 
in  my  text:  “Hà  maniere  obbliganti,  tutto  cortesia  e disinvoltura,  e 
lal’volta  anco  s’impegna  per  li  suoi  dipendenti.  Dotto,  nozioso,  con- 
facevole,  rimesso,  ingenuo,  benefico  e giusto,  conforme  con  gran’ 
capacità  si  fece  conoscere  nella  difficoltosa  Legazione  di  Bologna. 
Ivi  si  mostrò  non  solo  disinteressato  e magnifico,  ma  splendido  e 
generosissimo  in  tutte  le  sue  azzioni...”  (Seidler,  462;  and  d’Elci 
English,  329). 

103  “E  studioso  et  applicato  alle  belle  lettere,  benché  sia  lau- 
reato anco  nelle  legali  e nelle  specidative  ma  però  come  nemico 
deH’applicazione,  del  negozio,  e molto  pili  della  fatica,  subito 
s’annoia*  appena  si  è messo  a fare  qual  cosa.  Si  divertisce  assai  ne’ 
suoni  e nella  musica  et  è altretanto  facile  in  prendere  amici  quanto 
in  abbandonarli  appena  presi,  e tal  volta  abbracciarà  uno,  come 
fratello  giurato,  che  nel  giorno  sequente  ne  meno  le  guarda  come 
già  mai  visto  l’havesse”  (Seidler,  460;  and  d’Elci  English,  327-28). 
*ln  the  d’Elci  Cornell  ms.,  ad  toc.,  1 read  the  word  as  s’annoia-^ 
Seidler  could  not  deciper  the  word. 

104  “...sfugge  le  funzioni  publiche  per  la  soggezzione  di  vestirsi  con 
l’abiti  cardinalizii,  e molto  phi  sacri,  ò con  la  cappa  magna  nella 
cappella  e nei  Concistori.  Vuole  sempre  godere  l’aria  aperta,  e 
perciò  frequenta  più  del  dovere  la  campagna,  e patisce  in  stare  rac- 
chiuso, onde  di  mala  voglia  entra  in  Conclave,  da  dove  starebbe 
lontano,  se  il  punto  dell’onore  e l’obligo  della  cuscienza  [sic]  non 
ce  lo  astringessero”  (Seidler,  462;  and  d’Elci  English,  328).  In 


d’Elci  Cornell,  the  last  phrase  reads,  “della  Sua  Coscienza  non  ne 
l’astringesse. ’’  In  fairness,  conclaves  were  famously  uncomfortable 
and  unhealthy.  The  appointment  book,  found  in  BAV,  Vat.  Lat. 
13302,  often  notes  that  the  cardinal  asked  to  “fare  le  scuse” — to 
excuse  himself  from  papal  ceremonies  because  he  preferred  to  be  at 
his  villa  in  Nettuno.  1 thank  Alessandra  Mercantini  for  this  informa- 
tion; see  note  35,  above. 

105  Almost  twenty  years  earlier,  she  died  on  November  18,  1681, 
only  ten  weeks  after  Benedetto  Pamphilj  became  a cardinal.  The 
comment  raises  intriguing  questions  about  his  psychological 
development. 

106  “Ha  gran  vivacità,  e prima  haveva  gran  bizzarria  allorché  vive 
[d’Elci  Cornell:  cdl’hor  che  viveva]  la  principessa  di  Rossano,  sua 
Madre,  godeva  della  [sic]  sue  vivezze  et  azzioni  pubbliche.  Di  poi 
datosi  allo  spirito,  e soprafatto  dalli  scrupoli  e daH’ipocondri  che 
molto  l’infestano  [d’Elci  Cornell:  l’inscitano]  ha  lasciato  tutti  li  suoi 
divertimenti  geniali  et  amorosi,  vivendo  al  presente  con  grandis- 
sima divozione,  senza  esserli  restato  [sic]  alcuna  delle  sue  antiche 
bizzarie”  (Seidler,  462;  and  d’Elci  Cornell,  ad  toc.;  d’Elci  English, 
328). 

107  See  my  studies,  “Eriendship  and  Rhetoric:  An  Introduction  to 
Biography  in  Renaissance  Italy  and  Reformation  Germany,”  “Vari- 
eties of  Biography  during  the  Italian  Renaissance:  Individuality 
and  Beyond,”  “The  Technique  of  Taint  Praise:  Johann  Sturm’s 
Life  of  Beatus  Rhenanus f’  and  “The  Rhetoric  of  Eriendship: 
Joannes  Hagius’s  Life  of  Petrus  Lotchius  Secundusf”  in  .James  M. 
Weiss,  Humanist  Biography  in  Renaissance  Rcily  and  Reforma- 
tion Germany  (Earnham:  Ashgate,  2010),  chaps.  1,  2,  9,  and  10, 
respectively. 

108  “In  somma  non  lascia  congiuntura  in  che  possa  far  rilucere  il  suo 
animo  glorioso,  fuori  che  in  quello  si  deve  contribuire  la  propria 
fatiga  della  quale  è grand’  economo,  non  meno  che  della  suo  [sic] 
Costanza.  Per  altro  hà  in  ordine  alla  sua  presenza  [the  phrase  in 
italics  is  not  found  in  d’Elci  Cornell]  Spirito  alla  dottrina,  alla  gen- 
erosità et  al  fasto  è luminoso  al  pari  d’un  sole.  Ma  circa  ai  costumi, 
al  tratto,  al  genio  et  alle  risoluzioni  è mutabile  quanto  la  luna. 
Con  questa  difficoltà  [d’Elci  Cornell:  differenza]  però,  che  questa 
fatiga  e sempre  si  muove,  dove  che  egli  non  vorrebbe  muoversi 
ne  fatigare  già  mai.  Prima  il  bel  tempo,  in  che  trascendeva,  era  il 
primo  elemento  del  suo  corpo,  ma  ora  che  per  la  sua  incostanza  si 
è mutato  tanto  in  bene,  parmi  si  potesse  appropriare  la  sentenza 
di  Tacito  con  che  redargui  [sic]  un’Accademico  Vario:  Nihil  felici- 
tati meae  deest,  nisi  moderatio”  (Seidler,  462;  and  d’Elci  English, 
330-31).  The  Latin  means,  “his  happiness  lacks  nothing  except 
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moderation.”  With  his  classical  training,  d’Elci  closed  each  cardi- 
nal’s profile  with  a tag  line  from  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  some  of 
them  more  devastating  than  this.  For  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  he  vTote: 
“prorsus  inertem  diceres,  nisi  licentia  superasset  verecundiam” 
(“you  would  straightaway  call  him  idle,  if  his  licentiousness  hadn’t 
exceeded  his  sense  of  shame  ”),  d’Elci  English,  350.  For  inertem^ 
Seidler,  p.  470,  gives  heroem-^  but  Edward  Olszewski,  in  his  mono- 
graph on  Ottoboni,  agrees  with  the  reading  inertem.  Cf.  Edward 
Olszewski,  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni  (1667—1740)  and  the  Vatican 
Tomb  of  Pope  Alexander  Vili  (Philadelphia:  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  2004),  295. 

109  Pastor,  34:17. 

110  Pirie,  239. 

111  Valesio,  4:545,  July  17,  1725.  Forty-five  years  later,  even  Ranft,  p. 
108,  reported  Pamphilj’s  noncompliance.  He  was  not  alone  in  his 
disobedience:  Pastor,  34:159-60,  mentions  other  cardinals.  Popes 
could  be  micromanagers:  Benedetto  Pamphilj’s  own  great-uncle 
Innocent  X had  excommunicated  anyone  using  snuff  in  church 
(Pastor,  ibid.,  nl). 

112  “Si  vanno  dicendo  per  la  citta  alcuni  versi  che  si  dicono  fatti  dal 
cardinale  Benedetto  Pamfili  in  occasione  della  sua  ultima  infer- 
mità, che  sono  gli  seguenti:  “Benedetto,  sta  in  cervello-ché  già  C... 
spidocchiato — fa  l’amor  col  tuo  priorato — e f. ..col  tuo  cappello.  ” 
Of  course,  the  jingle  might  have  been  a popular  creation  merely 
ascribed  (“si  dicono  fatti”)  to  Cardinal  Pamphilj.  In  any  case,  it 
captures  his  sentiment.  C could  only  stand  for  “Coscia,  ” the  embez- 
zling cardinal  (eventually  convicted)  created  the  previous  month 
by  pope  Benedict  over  staunch  opposition  from  the  Zelanti.  The  f 
word  is  not  spelled  out  but  would  amount  to  a similar  vulgarity  in 
English.  The  following  is  a rough  rendering:  “Benedetto,  be  on  your 
guard.  The  deloused  Coscia  is  making  love  to  your  priory  and  f’ing 
with  your  red  hat.”  See  Valesio,  4:545,  on  Coscia’s  designs  on  the 
Priory  of  Malta,  see  684. 

113  Ranft,  109,  says  that  after  the  Jubilee  of  1725,  he  became  so  weak 
and  decrepit  (“baufallig”),  that  he  could  seldom  leave  his  palace. 

114  Valesio,  4:674  and  808,  on  the  marriage;  and  4:684,  on  the 
coadjutor. 

115  Montalto,  545-46,  considers  it  possible  that  he  entered  the  con- 
clave, since  his  lodging  there  had  been  prepared;  Ranft,  109, 
says  illness  prevented  him.  Miranda  follows  Ranft,  http://wv'w2. 
fiu.edu/~mirandas/biosl681.htm#Pamphih  (accessed  August  2, 
2010). 

116  The  following  details  are  given  by  Valesio,  5:203,  with  material 
from  other  sources  on  the  value  of  his  estate. 


117  Cardella,  262.  Ranft,  109,  elaborates  on  his  estate:  “man  an  baa- 
rem  Gelde,  Juwelen,  und  andern  Mobilien  auf  eine  Million  Scudi 
schatzte.” 

11  8 See  the  fascinating  data  bank  on  the  tombs  of  popes  and  cardi- 
nals of  the  early  modern  era,  especially  of  the  Baroque:  “Requiem. 
Die  romischen  Papst-  und  Kardinalsgrabdenkmaler  der  friihen 
Neuzeit,”  http://www2.hu-berlin.de/requiem/cms/  (accessed  Sep- 
tember 29,  2010). 

119  This  curiosity  is  noted  by  Cardella  (“sepolto... senz’alcun  funebre 
monumento”),  ibid.,  and  repeated  by  Moroni  (see  note  35).  1 am 
again  deeply  grateful  to  Alessandra  Mercantini  for  confirming  that 
no  monument  is  found  at  Sant ’Agnese.  For  this  purpose,  she  also 
graciously  visited  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Fata,  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s 
last  titular  church,  which  forms  part  of  the  complex  of  the  Pala- 
zzo Doria  Pamphilj  al  Corso.  No  monument  was  found,  but  she 
sent  me  photographs  of  a large  marble  plaque  occupying  the  center 
of  the  floor  of  the  nave,  where  one  might  ordinarily  find  burial 
plaques  installed  in  that  era.  It  was  placed  by  the  canons  of  the 
little  church  in  gratitude  to  the  cardinal  during  the  Jubilee  Year  of 
1725.  The  text  reads  simply:  “BENEDICTO  S.  R.  E.  DIACONO  / 
CARDINAEI PAMPHIJEIO  [sic]  / GRATI  ANIMI  MONUMENTUM 
/ ANNO  lUBIEAI  [sic]  MDCCXXV  / CANONICI  POSUERUNT.” 
Each  line  is  centered,  the  first  tv^o  lines  in  larger  lettering  than  the 
others,  with  the  space  of  about  four  lines  skipped  between  the  last 
two  lines.  No  decorations,  images,  or  symbols  occur.  There  could 
conceivably  be  a memorial  in  the  actual  crypt  of  Sant ’Agnese  con- 
taining remains  of  Pamphilj  family  members,  but  it  is  closed  to 
the  public.  In  any  case,  my  point  is  that  in  an  age  that  spent  great 
energy  on  funeral  monuments,  he  had  none. 

120  From  the  poem  “Canace”  (Montalto,  483).  The  following  is  a para- 
phrase in  English,  preserving  a rhyme  scheme:  “And  yet  you  must 
die!  Oh  Fortune  malign!  / No — ^yet  more  ruthless  the  fate  / If  the 
path  toward  dyin’  / Is  worse  than  Death’s  own  gate.  / From  cheeks 
so  full  of  charms  / Shall  fall  all  those  fresh  roses,  / Whilst  merciless 
fever  alarms,  / And  the  voice’s  own  pathway  closes.” 
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During  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Cardinal  Benedetto 
Pamphilj  circulated  at  the  heart  of  Roman  culture.  He 
fulfilled  the  role  of  a magnificent  patron  through  his 
broad  support  for  the  arts,  which  extended  to  a myriad 
of  persons:  painters,  sculptors,  decorators,  architects, 
composers,  musicians,  writers,  and  artisans  of  all  sorts. 
Today,  only  a vestige  of  his  vibrant  cultural  life  remains  in 
tangible  form,  in  part  because  much  of  it  was  ephemeral 
and  in  part  due  to  the  losses  of  material  goods  over  time. 
The  latter  is  true  of  Pamphilj’s  once  extensive  collection 
of  paintings — over  fourteen  hundred  near  the  end  of  his 
life — of  which  only  a fraction  remains.'  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  cardinal  left  a copious  paper  trail  that  has  allowed 
historians  to  reconstruct  his  collection;  it  has  been  char- 
acterized as  predominated  by  the  minor  genres,  especially 
still  life,  rather  than  sacred  subjects  and  history  paint- 
ings; showcasing  contemporary  and  near  contemporary 
painters;  amassed  in  large  part  through  purchases  on  the 
open  market  rather  than  unique  commissions;  and  serving 
the  decorative  function  of  embellishing  his  living  quar- 
ters.'^ Although  these  characteristics  remain  fundamental 
to  our  understanding  of  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  art  collec- 
tion, they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Through  a detailed 
analysis  of  his  account  books,  studied  in  combination  with 


recent  scholarship  on  collecting  and  still-life  painting  in 
Rome,  this  essay  presents  a more  nuanced  picture  of  his 
collecting  habits.  In  doing  so,  it  also  offers  insights  into 
the  socio-economic  world  of  patrons  and  painters  in  late 
Baroque  Rome. 

The  Paper  Traie 

In  the  1430s,  Leon  Battista  Alberti  wrote  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  possessions  for  fifteenth-century  Italians, 
illuminating  a changing  attitude  toward  wealth  and  con- 
sumption. In  his  treatise  Della  famiglia^  Alberti  redefines 
masserizia^  which  formerly  signified  monetary  savings,  to 
mean  the  family’s  collective  material  possessions  (in  par- 
ticular household  goods  and  furnishings),  and  he  links  this 
collective  body  of  objects  to  the  family’s  identity  and  repu- 
tation. As  the  economist  Richard  Goldthwaite  has  shown, 
fifteenth-century  Florentines  accumulated  and  displayed 
material  goods  at  a greater  rate  than  ever  before,  and  these 
consumables  were  read  as  indicators  of  social  status.  The 
recognition  that  possessions  speak  volumes  about  identity 
resulted  in  a possessiveness  about  goods  and  a compulsion 
to  record  them.  In  his  will  of  1462,  the  wealthy  banker 
Palla  Strozzi  declared  that  his  masserizia  must  be  kept 
in  the  family.  As  time  progressed,  early  modern  Italians 
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114  increasingly  kept  detailed  acconnt  books  that  recorded 
the  accnmnlation  of  goods  dnring  their  lifetime.^  In  Rome, 
the  large  and  complex  honseholds  of  cardinals,  orga- 
nized according  to  a hierarchical  strnctnre  of  positions, 
made  recordkeeping  essential  for  tracking  and  managing 
expenditnresd 

Like  his  peers,  Benedetto  Pamphilj  kept  extensive 
records  that  were  written  by  members  of  his  honsehold, 
from  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  old  nntil  his  death  at 
seventy-seven.  History  has  favored  Pamphilj,  for  his 
honsehold  acconnts  are  relatively  well  preserved  and  con- 
tain a great  deal  of  information  abont  his  earnings  and 
spending  habits.  Two  gronps  of  docnments  are  the  best 
witnesses  to  his  habits  of  consnmption.’ 

The  first  is  the  Registri  di  mandati^  the  acconnt  books 
that  record  his  orders  to  pay.*  They  begin  in  1672  and 
conclnde  fifty-eight  years  later  with  a statement  abont 
Pamphilj’s  death  on  March  22,  1730,  at  sixteen  and  three- 
fonrths  honrs.^  Listing  the  date,  recipient,  description  of 
expenditnre,  and  amonnt,  the  mandati  fnrnish  extensive 
information  abont  how  Pamphilj  spent  his  money — 
inclnding  regnlar  expenditnres,  snch  as  the  monthly  cost 
of  providing  “provisioni  della  n[ost]ra  famiglia”^’  (pro- 
visions for  onr  honsehold)  and  extraordinary  pnrchases 
like  paintings,  silverware,  clothing,  and  the  maintenance 
of  carriages  and  properties.  Notwithstanding  the  detailed 
natnre  of  the  mandati^  two  characteristics  make  them  less 
than  comprehensive:  many  descriptions,  snch  as  “lavori 
fatti  e da  farsi”  (work  done  and  to  be  done)  are  vagne; 
and  Inmp  payments  freqnently  reimburse  the  maestro  di 
casa  and  other  honsehold  members  withont  detailing  the 
incnrred  expenses. 

The  second  is  the  extensive  series  of  Filze  dei  conti  e 
delle  giustificazionF^  Referred  to  as  giustificazioni^  these 
records  contain  the  bills  and  payment  reqnests  snbmitted 
by  an  assortment  of  merchants,  artisans,  and  others  with 
whom  Pamphilj  did  bnsiness.  In  total,  there  are  fifty-two 
thick  folders,  each  containing  nnmerons  disparate  pieces 
of  paper  in  varions  hands.  One  wonld  expect  a fairly  close 
correspondence  between  the  payments  reqnested  and  the 
payments  made,  bnt  snch  correlation  is  not  the  norm. 

Another  critical  sonrce  is  the  inventory  of  Cardinal 
Pamphilj’s  beni  mobili  (personal  goods)  made  in  1725, 
five  years  before  his  death.  The  inventory  was  written  in 


a period  of  transition  from  Antonio  Liberale,  the  guard- 
aroba who  had  served  Pamphilj  since  the  1680s,  to  his 
snccessor,  Giovanni  Malocardi.  In  1990,  Ana  Maria  Rybko 
pnblished  the  inventory  of  Pamphilj’s  conntry  palace  at 
Albano,  which  records  734  works  (mostly  paintings  with 
some  prints).'”  In  1999,  Cinzia  Amman  nato  transcribed 
the  paintings  in  the  inventory  of  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj  al 
Corso  and  the  palace  in  Nettnno;  she  characterized  the 
inventory  as  precise  and  detailed  with  carefnl  descrip- 
tions of  snbject  matter,  measnrements,  and  attribntions 
that  acknowledge  nncertainties  of  anthorship."  Over 
seven  hnndred  paintings  are  recorded  in  the  “p[ri]mo 
Appartam[en]to  al  Corso”  and  “secondo  Appartamento  al 
Corso. At  the  end  of  his  life.  Cardinal  Pamphilj  owned 
over  fonrteen  hnndred  paintings. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  amonnt  of  docnmenta- 
tion,  the  acconnting  records  do  not  offer  a complete 
pictnre;  there  are  gaps,  discrepancies,  and  overlaps.  The 
most  pnzzling  and  frnstrating  issne  is  the  relatively  small 
nnmber  of  paintings  that  appear  in  the  acconnt  books, 
especially  the  Registri  di  mandati^  in  comparison  to  the 
large  amonnt  in  the  inventory.  A similar  discrepancy  in 
the  case  of  the  Colonna  records  snggests  that  it  was  not 
nncommon  for  painting  acqnisitions  to  escape  the  paper 
trail.  The  Colonna  collection  grew  from  248  paintings  in 
1611  to  the  extraordinary  nnmber  of  4,400  in  1689,  bnt 
few  are  recorded  in  the  Libri  mastri.  Natalia  Gozzano  has 
determined  that  commissioned  paintings  and  artists  who 
had  established  relationships  with  the  Colonna  do  appear 
in  the  Libri  mastri  or  the  giustificazioni  or  both,  whereas 
the  many  paintings  bonght  from  dealers  are  gronped  in 
payments  for  spese  per  mobili  (expenses  for  fnrnishings) 
or,  occasionally,  for  spese  straodinarie  (extraordinary 
expenses).  She  has  farther  attribnted  the  inconsistency 
between  the  payment  records  and  the  inventories  to  a 
method  of  payment  that  circnmvented  the  paper  trail:  the 
spenditore  (the  person  in  charge  of  pnrchasing  honsehold 
provisions)  or  another  member  of  the  patron’s /amig'/ia 
wonld  make  payments  to  artisans  al  minuto  (on  the 
spot).'’' 

Gozzano’s  assessment  helps  to  explain  the  similar 
discrepancy  between  Pamphilj’s  acconnt  books  and  his 
inventory  from  1725.  The  Registri  di  mandati  list  many 
blanket  payments  to  members  of  his  famiglia.,  snch  as 
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maestro  di  casa  Antonio  Bartoccini,  spenditore  Pietro 
Paolo  Leggi,  and  guardaroba  Antonio  Liberale,  which 
are  recorded  with  general  descriptions  like  “an  acconnt 
of  expenses  made  and  to  be  made  for  onr  service.”'^  It 
is  to  be  presnmed  that  some  of  these  expenses  inclnded 
on-the-spot  payments  to  dealers  and  painters.  Despite 
the  lacnnae,  the  archival  evidence  remains  critical  to 
onr  stndy  becanse  the  majority  of  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s 
collection,  inclnding  all  of  the  works  in  Albano,  have  dis- 
appeared.'’ The  sonrces  are  complementary;  the  payment 
docnments  offer  a chronological  perspective  over  time, 
whereas  the  inventory  represents  a fixed  view  at  one  par- 
ticnlar  moment. 

Earlier  scholars  have  made  nse  of  the  archival 
record,  and  their  work  has  provided  a fonndation  for 
my  research."’  In  her  monograph  on  Cardinal  Pamphilj 
from  1955,  Lina  Montalto  identified  his  predilection  for 
the  minor  genres  and  nncovered  the  names  of  nnmerons 
painters  who  worked  for  him  or  were  represented  in  his 
collection.'’  Aithongh  Montalto  s monograph  remains  a 
fundamental  sonrce,  there  are  deficiencies,  snch  as  the  fre- 
quent lack  of  collocations  for  archival  sonrces.  In  reading 
the  plethora  of  information,  one  begins  to  nnderstand  her 
dizzyingiy  detailed,  yet  loosely  docnmented,  approach.  To 
pnt  it  plainly,  the  records  are  chock-fnll  of  facts,  and  one 
senses  a compnlsion  to  transmit  as  many  details  as  pos- 
sible at  the  expense  of  meticnlons  docnmentation.  A more 
systematic  stndy  of  the  payment  docnments  was  needed. 
The  next  snbstantial  stndy  was  pnblished  thirty-fonr 
years  later.  In  their  seminal  essay  on  post-Caravaggesqne 
still  life,  Lanra  Lanreati  and  Lndovica  Trezzani  defined 
Pamphilj’s  role  in  the  history  of  the  genre  in  Rome,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in  this  paper.  Following  on  their 
heels.  Ana  Maria  Rybko  pnblished  two  essays  on  Cardinal 
Pamphilj’s  conntry  estate  at  Albano;  nsing  the  inven- 
tory from  1725  and  the  mandati  and  giustificazioni  from 
1700  to  1720,  she  reconstrncted  the  history  of  the  palace 
and  analyzed  the  art  collection  displayed  there.'®  Rybko 
defined  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  taste  for  contemporary  art- 
ists who  specialized  in  the  minor  genres  and  highlighted 
the  decorative  fnnction  of  the  collection.  Indeed,  the  col- 
lection’s contemporary  character  is  especially  evident 
when  we  note  the  lack  of  paintings  by  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Roman  still-life  painters,  snch  as  Tommaso  Salini 


(1575-1625)  and  Pietro  Paolo  Bonzi  (ca.  1576-1636).  115 

Since  the  mid-1990s,  Andrea  G.  De  Marchi,  the  foremost 
expert  on  the  Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj,  has  nnited  archi- 
val docnmentation  with  connoissenrship  to  pnt  forth  new 
attribntions  and  provenance  information  for  many  paint- 
ings in  the  collection.  He  reinterpreted  the  initials  “CP,  ” 
written  on  the  back  of  several  paintings  and  previonsly 
thonght  to  indicate  Camillo  Pamphilj,  as  meaning  “Car- 
dinal Padrone,  ” that  is.  Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj.  In 
doing  so.  De  Marchi  has  identified  paintings  that  belonged 
to  the  cardinal.  His  hands-on  examination  of  the  paintings 
is  fnndamental  to  onr  nnderstanding  of  the  entire  Doria 
Pamphilj  collection.  '' 


Aithongh  my  reading  of  the  docnments  has  nncovered 
the  names  of  only  a few  painters  previonsly  nnknown  or 
nnconnected  to  Pamphilj,  inclnding  Gioseppe  Dnrazzi, 
Giovanni  Pietro  Favoli,  Paolo  Gamba,  Francesco  Macci, 
and  Flavio  Nogasi,  it  has  proven  frnitfnl  for  reconstrncting 
the  chronology  of  his  collecting  habits.^"  I have  determined 
that  Pamphilj  actively  collected  paintings  dnring  jnst 
two  periods  in  his  life.  This  new  perspective  contradicts 
Montalto,  who  portrays  him  as  an  avid  art  collector  con- 
tinnonsly  engaged  in  this  activity. 

The  first,  from  1673  to  1684,  coincides  with  his 
establishment  as  an  independent,  yonng  nobleman  with 
a prominent  role  to  play  in  Roman  society.  Dnring  his 
twenties,  Pamphilj  received  his  doctorate  from  the  Colle- 
gio Romano,  became  Grand  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
and  was  nominated  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals.^' 
By  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  established  the  fonnda- 
tion of  his  career  as  a nobleman  in  the  Chnrch.  Dnring  this 
period,  Pamphilj  occnpied  himself  with  creating  a com- 
mensnrate  stage  for  his  position  in  society.  He  renovated 
his  living  qnarters  in  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso,  hiring 
painters  and  gilders  to  decorate  his  rooms,  and  charged 
his  honse  architect.  Carlo  Fontana,  with  bnilding  a library 
and  a theater  to  accommodate  his  passion  for  books, 
mnsic,  and  spectacles. It  is  notable  that  in  the  same  year 
in  which  Pamphilj  started  to  collect  art,  he  also  commis- 
sioned a spectacnlar  carriage,  which  Stefanie  Walker,  in 
this  voinme,  interprets  as  a pnblic  statement  of  his  role 
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116  in  Roman  society.  According  to  the  giustificazioni  and 
mandati  from  1673  to  1684,  Pamphiij  spent  1,138  scndi 
on  paintings, whereas  in  the  snbseqnent  fifteen  years 
(1685-1700)  he  spent  fess  than  10  percent  of  that  amonnt 
(76  scndi).  Snch  concentrated  consnmption  snggests  that 
a specific  goaf  motivated  his  coffecting;  I propose  that  the 
goal  was  to  acqnire  the  trappings  of  nobifity,  one  of  which 
was  the  art  coffection. 

The  second  period,  from  1708  to  1720,  coincides  with 
the  cardinaf’s  creation  of  a conntryseat  at  Afbano.^^  Dnring 
these  years,  the  Registri  di  mandati  record  his  expenditnre 
on  paintings  as  1,271  scndi,  whereas  the  papers  in  the 
giustificazioni  amonnt  to  over  2,000  scndi.  Despite  the 
discrepancy  in  these  fignres,  both  represent  a sharp  spike 
in  his  expenditnre  on  paintings  after  a nearfy  dormant 
period  of  afmost  a qnarter  centnry.  Once  again.  Cardinal 
Pamphiij  was  concerned  with  creating  the  expected  visnal 
setting  of  a weff-heefed,  cnftnred  nobieman. 

Lanreati  and  Trezzani  have  identified  Benedetto 
Pamphiij  as  “the  most  important  Roman  coiiector  of  stiff 
fife  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centnries,” 
noting  the  farge  qnantity:  133  stiff  fife  of  373  paintings  in 
the  eariiest  inventory  (1682  with  iater  annotations)  and 
451  of  approximateiy  1,400  in  1725,  or  approximateiy 
one  third  of  his  coiiection7“  This  statistic  is  staggering 
when  compared  to  Richard  Spear’s  recent  analysis  of  the 
snbject  matter  in  five  nobie  Roman  coiiections.  In  the 
late  seventeenth  centnry,  only  1 to  2 percent  of  the  total 
paintings  in  the  inventories  of  Antonio  Barberini,  Camillo 
Massimi,  and  the  Colonna  represented  still-life  snbjects.^*’ 
The  vast  discrepancy  strengthens  Lanreati  and  Trezzani’s 
concfnsion  that  Cardinal  Pamphiij  set  himself  apart  from 
his  peers  throngh  his  still-life  coffection.  They  argne  that 
Pamphiij  distingnished  himself  not  only  by  the  qnantity  of 
his  still-life  paintings  bnt  also  by  his  privileged  display  of 
them.  At  Albano,  still  lifes  hnng  in  every  room.  In  Rome, 
still  life  and  other  minor  genres  predominated  to  the  near 
exclnsion  of  history  paintings;  however,  three  rooms  in 
the  first  apartment,  the  andience  room,  the  librariola^ 
and  the  large  anteroom,  contained  many  religions  paint- 
ings of  devotional  snbjects  and  some  narratives,  many  by 
Old  Masters. Many  of  the  entries  in  the  large  anteroom 
repeat  the  descriptions  in  the  earlier  inventory  that  records 
paintings  and  other  objects  left  by  Olimpia  Aldobrandini 


to  Benedetto  npon  her  death  in  1681.^'  Between  the  two 
docnments,  there  are  mnltiple  correspondences  in  the 
order  in  which  the  paintings  are  listed,  which  may  sng- 
gest  that  Benedetto  retained  his  mother’s  arrangement  of 
paintings.*” 

My  stndy  of  the  chronology  of  Pamphilj’s  colfect- 
ing  activities  shows  that  from  the  inception  onr  patron 
chose  to  estabhsh  his  taste  throngh  the  genre  of  still  life 
at  a time  when  Rome  was  a forernnner  of  still  life  on  the 
Italian  peninsnla.  It  seems  that  Pamphiij  extended  the 
theme — whether  intentionally  or  not — to  his  contempo- 
rary Girasole^  or  Snnflower,  Carriage.**  Pamphiij  acqnired 
still  lifes  of  renowned  specialists  (who  were  identified  by 
name  in  his  inventory)  along  with  paintings  by  lesser  fig- 
nres (whose  names  did  not  merit  inclnsion) . **^  The  qnantity 
of  renowned  practitioners  snggests  that  Pamphiij  exer- 
cised discernment;  yet,  like  many  collectors,  he  did  not 
shnn  the  repetitive  images  of  anonymons  painters  in  order 
to  fill  his  walls.  The  variety  of  still-life  snbjects — flowers, 
frnit,  game,  fish,  kitchen  scenes,  and  “live  natnre  ” — fnr- 
ther  characterizes  his  collection;  for  instance,  he  owned  a 
notable  twenty-six  paintings  of  fish  attribnted  to  Alessan- 
dro dei  Pesci,  whose  nickname  reflects  his  specialization.*** 
Little-known  today,  this  artist  also  appears  in  the  inven- 
tory of  Marqnis  Niccolò  Maria  Pallavicini  (1650-1714), 
another  late  seventeenth-centnry  collector  with  a passion 
for  still  life.*^  The  diversity  of  Pamphilj’s  still  life  distin- 
gnished his  collection,  especially  since  kitchen  scenes  and 
fish  paintings  were  common  in  Rome.***  It  is  interesting 
that  over  the  conrse  of  several  decades  Pamphilj’s  taste 
remained  mnch  the  same;  the  payment  records  reveal  that 
many  of  the  still  lifes  and  landscapes  acqnired  within  the 
two  periods  of  collecting  and  between  them  were  by  artists 
associated  with  one  another. 

Seventeenth-centnry  art  theorists  placed  still-life 
painting  and  its  specialists  at  the  bottom  of  the  hierar- 
chy of  snbject  matter;  at  the  top  stood  history  painting 
whose  narrative  content  reqnired  the  artist  to  possess  the 
technical  ability  to  depict  the  hnman  body  and  to  nse  his 
intellect  to  invent  the  composition.  On  the  contrary,  the 
painting  of  still-life  objects  relied  on  the  servile  copying 
of  natnre.  Lione  Pascoli,  in  his  Vite  of  1736,  inclnded  jnst 
fonr  specialists  of  the  genre:  Mario  de’  Fiori,  Karel  van 
Vogelaer,  Christian  Berentz,  and  Franz  Werner  Tamm.**’ 
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Despite  the  theoretical  bias,  Roman  collectors  acquired 
and  displayed  still  lifes.  Patrizia  Cavazzini  has  shown 
recently  that  by  1610  the  appearance  of  still  lifes  “had 
reached  a limited  diffusion”  in  Roman  households  and 
“by  1630  still-lifes  of  fruits,  and  even  more  of  flowers, 
were  extremely  common  in  Rome.”^'  According  to  cur- 
rent knowledge,  it  seems  that  Roman  collectors  of  lesser 
economic  status,  those  who  owned  “repetitive  images, 
were  the  principal  owners  of  still  life  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.^’  Collectors  higher  on  the  socio-economic 
scale  seem  to  have  embraced  the  genre  more  slowly.  Prior 
to  midcentury,  only  limited  numbers  of  still  life  appear 
in  aristocratic  collections,  such  as  those  belonging  to 
Cardinal  Francesco  Maria  Del  Monte,  Cardinal  Scipi- 
one borghese,  Vincenzo  and  Renedetto  Giustiniani,  and 
Ciriaco  Mattei.^”  Cardinal  Ludovico  Ludovisi’s  collection 
with  forty-eight  still  lifes  by  Tommaso  Salini  seems  to 
be  exceptional.^’  After  midcentury,  the  minor  genres  as  a 
whole  gained  in  popularity  among  noble  collectors  while 
dovetailing  with  the  fashion  for  covering  the  endless  walls 
of  palaces  and  villas,  from  the  wainscoting  to  the  top,  with 
framed  pictures. In  churning  out  large  quantities  of  cabi- 
net pictures,  painters  were  responding  to  the  demand  of 
their  noble  clients.^’  Despite  the  increased  interest,  Spear’s 
analysis  of  subject  categories  in  noble  collections  suggests 
that  the  taste  for  still  life  remained  relatively  limited  even 
after  midcentury,  especially  in 
comparison  to  history  painting’s 
continued  position  of  privilege. 

Pamphilj  may  have  mod- 
eled himself  on  Cardinal 
Flavio  Chigi  (1631-93),  who 
was  twenty  years  his  senior. 

Cardinal  Chigi  has  been  sin- 
gled out  as  the  first  systematic 
collector  of  still  life  among  the 
Roman  nobility.^’  His  inventory 
from  the  1670s  records  sixty- 
two  still-life  paintings  in  his 
palace  at  Piazza  Santi  Apostoli 
in  Rome  and  many  more  in  his 
secondary  residences,  including 
his  palace  at  Ariccia,  where  they 
were  displayed  in  every  room. 


Of  the  forty-eight  attributed  still  lifes  in  the  inventory,  117 
half  are  given  to  Mario  Nuzzi  (1603-73),  tellingly  called 
Mario  de’  Fiori,  the  greatest  among  the  second  generation 
of  still-life  painters  in  Rome.  The  painter  achieved  a level 
of  local  and  international  renown  for  his  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  flowers  learned  through  the  Flemish  manner 
and  the  direct  observation  of  specimens  in  his  botanical 
garden,  which  was  typically  reserved  for  history  paint- 
ers. Cardinal  Chigi  retained  Nuzzi  on  a monthly  stipend 
and,  before  1659,  commissioned  the  large  canvas  repre- 
senting the  painter  himself  at  work  before  his  easel,  for 
which  Mario  collaborated  with  a figure  painter  (fig.  8.1).^’’ 

The  significance  and  grandeur  of  the  genre  is  conveyed 
through  the  prominence  accorded  to  this  still-life  spe- 
cialist and  the  very  act  of  painting  a vase  of  flowers.  The 
painting,  as  well  as  Chigi’s  inventory,  suggests  a growing 
correlation  between  the  fame  of  still-life  painters  and  the 
desirability  of  the  genre  on  the  part  of  noble  collectors. 

Another  midcentury  collector  interested  in  still  life 
was  Renedetto’s  father.  Camillo  Pamphilj  acquired  paint- 
ings of  the  two  artists,  Caravaggio  (1571-1610)  and  Jan 
Rrueghel  the  Eider  (1568-1625),  credited  with  being  the 
catalysts  for  still  life  in  late  sixteenth-century  Rome.^’ 
Alberto  Cottino  called  Caravaggio  “the  true  inventor  of 
modern  Italian  still  life”^”  for  his  paintings  in  which  realis- 
tically depicted  objects  play  a critical  role  in  their  meaning. 


Fig.  8.1:  Mario  de’  Fiori  and  Giovanni  Maria  Morandi,  Mario  de’  Fiori  Painting  a Vase  of  Flowers^  1659. 
Oil  on  canvas,  195  x 265  cm.  Palazzo  Chigi,  Ariccia  (photo  provided  by  the  Instituto  Centrale  per  il 
Catalogo  e la  Documentazione,  Ministero  per  i Beni  e le  Attività  Culturali,  Rome) 
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118  Camillo ’s  paintings  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (plate  6) 
wad  Penitent  Magdalen  (plate  7)  are  especially  fine  exam- 
ples/' Camillo  collected  several  works  by  Jan  Brneghel 
the  Elder,  snch  as  the  series  of  the  fonr  elements.  ’”  This 
Flemish  painter  was  known  for  his  exqnisitely  rendered 
landscapes  and  paintings  of  flowers.  In  Italy,  his  still  lifes 
were  first  collected  by  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo,  who 
was  protector  of  the  Roman  Accademia  di  San  Enea  in 
1593,  followed  by  others  like  Cardinal  Del  Monte  and 
Cardinal  Borghese.  ’ Camillo  also  owned  a painting  by 
Giovanni  Stanchi  (1608-73?),  who  has  been  called  the 
most  Flemish  still-life  painter  in  mid-  seven  teen  tfi  - cen  tn  ry 
Rome.“ 

Thns,  when  the  twenty-year-old  Pamphilj  began  to 
collect,  still-life  paintings  already  had  gained  some  enr- 
rency  among  his  social  gronp.  Bnt  onr  patron  took  it  a step 
further.  His  earliest  activity  evinces  his  penchant  for  the 
genre.  Among  the  first  painters  to  appear  in  his  acconnt 
book  are  Niccolò  (1623F-90?)  and  Angelo  Stanchi 
(1626?-iast  noted  1679).  In  hiring  the  Stanchi,  Pamphilj 
was  associating  himself  with  a high  level  of  patronage,  as 
princely  families  consistently  employed  them.^”  Cardinal 
Flavio  Chigi  had  commissioned  fonr  large  paintings  from 
Giovanni  Stanchi  (the  leader  of  the  workshop)  in  1660 
and  twelve  paintings  from  Niccolò  beginning  in  1669.’* 
In  1670,  the  Colonna  paid  Giovanni  for  one  of  his  most 
famons  commissions,  the  two  mirrors  made  in  collabo- 
ration with  Carlo  Maratti  for  the  Galleria  Colonna.  ” As 
noted  above,  Camillo  Pamphilj  owned  one  of  Giovanni’s 
paintings  representing  a garland  of  flowers  (the  artist’s 
best-known  snbject)  with  the  sleeping  Christ  Child.’*’  And 
in  1671,  Benedetto  Pamphilj ’s  brother,  Giovanni  Battista, 
paid  Niccolò  for  paintings  made  in  his  apartment  in  the 
Palazzo  al  Collegio  Romano,  the  new  wing  of  the  Palazzo 
Pamphilj.’- 

In  1673,  Niccolò  and  Angelo  were  in  Benedetto  Pam- 
philj’s  employ.  They  are  listed  as  part  of  the  éqnipe  of 
artists  that  decorated  three  rooms  in  his  apartment  nnder 
the  direction  of  Francesco  Corallo.’”  This  is  the  same  year 
in  which  Giovanni  disappears  from  the  written  record, 
and  his  absence  from  Benedetto’s  payment  records  may 
snggest  that  the  latter  hired  the  family  after  Giovanni’s 
demise.’”  In  another /ifea,  nndated  bnt  with  papers  from 
the  early  1670s,  the  Stanchi  are  named  as  the  anthors  of 


flowers  painted  on  two  mirrors  whose  frames  were  gilded 
by  Corallo. This  previonsly  nnnoted  doenment  snggests 
that  Pamphilj  owned  this  fashionable  type  of  decoration 
made  famons  by  the  Colonna  mirrors.  Niccolò  and  Angelo 
worked  for  a per  diem  wage.  In  an  acconnt  dated  April 
28,  1673,  Niccolò  was  paid  1.5  ginli  a day,  and  Angelo 
received  1 ginlio  a day,  both  of  which  fall  within  the  range 
of  wages  (0.5-1. 5 ginli  a day)  that  the  artists  in  the  éqnipe 
were  paid  over  the  conrse  of  six  weeks.*’’  It  is  difficnlt  to 
jndge  how  generons,  fair,  or  miserly  onr  patron  was,  given 
the  great  inconsistencies  in  painters’  compensation.  In 
1669,  the  Colonna  paid  Niccolò  only  1 ginlio  a day;  in  this 
case  then,  Pamphilj  was  more  generons  than  his  peer.  Bnt 
three  years  later,  the  Colonna  paid  Niccolò  150  sen  di  for  a 
ceiling  of  flowers  and  verdnre,  which  conld  not  have  taken 
one  hnndred  fifty  days.*’^ 

Along  with  their  employ  in  Corallo’s  decorative 
éqnipe,  the  Stanchi  sold  paintings  directly  to  Pamphilj. 
In  Febrnary  1673,  Pamphilj  acqnired  two  paintings  of 
frnit  [tela  da  testa^  ca.  50  x 65  cm)  from  Angelo  for  1.8 
sondi.*’”  At  less  than  1 sendo  per  painting,  the  price  was  at 
the  very  low  end  of  still  life.  In  November  1673,  Pamphilj 
paid  “Nicolò  Stanghi”  30  sendi  for  an  nnspecified  nnmber 
of  paintings,  and  in  1679  or  1680  he  paid  81  sondi  for 
“qnadri  diversi”  (diverse  paintings).*’*  Aronnd  this  time, 
the  Chigi  paid  Niccolò  3 to  7 sondi  per  painting,  most  of 
which  were  of  similar  or  smaller  size.*”  The  doenments  do 
not  record  how  many  paintings  Pamphilj  pnrehased,  bnt 
if  the  Chigi  prices  are  nsed  as  an  estimate,  then  he  pnr- 
ehased between  sixteen  and  thirty- seven  paintings.  There 
are  instances  in  which  Stanchi  paintings  merited  higher 
fees;  in  1660,  the  Colonna  paid  Giovanni  Stanchi  50  sondi 
a piece  for  two  large  paintings,  tele  d^imperatore  (a  stan- 
dard measnrement  of  ca.  95  x 135  cm).*’*’  The  inventory  of 
1725  records  that  at  the  end  of  his  life,  Pamphilj  owned 
twenty-five  paintings  by  the  Stanchi  (seven  in  the  Palazzo 
Pamphilj  al  Corso  and  eighteen  in  the  Palazzo  ad  Albano), 
inclnding  two  tele  cFirnperatore^  each  depicting  a large 
wicker  basket  filled  with  flowers.*’-  The  gronp  of  Stanchi 
paintings,  each  described  as  “nn  qnadretto...in  cartapec- 
ora” (a  small  painting... on  vellnm),  was  more  modest  in 
both  dimensions  (22  x 22  cm)  and  snpport  material.*’” 
De  Marchi  recently  has  attribnted  three  paintings  in  the 
Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj  to  the  Stanchi  (plate  8).*’”  No  oth- 
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ers  belonging  to  Benedetto  Pampbilj  have  come  to  light. 
Attribnting  their  work  remains  problematic  since  neither  a 
chronological  seqnence  of  their  oenvre  nor  their  individnal 
hands  have  been  determined.  Their  style  generally  main- 
tains ties  to  Flemish  still  life,  with  its  descriptive  recording 
of  appearances  and  feeling  for  the  individnal  presence  of 
objects,  even  when  it  tends  toward  more  Inxnrions  real- 
ism and  the  snbjection  of  individnal  forms  to  the  overall 
impression  associated  with  Baroqne  still  life  after  1650.  “ 
In  collecting  still  lifes  of  the  Stanchi,  the  yonng  Pamphilj 
firmly  placed  himself  among  a circle  of  collectors  who,  in 
the  1670s,  promoted  the  trend  for  paintings  of  flower  and 
frnit. 

The  name  of  Andrea  Bonanni,  a Neapolitan  still-life 
painter,  appears  in  the  payment  records  of  1680.  ' Pam- 
philj’s  acqnisition  of  two  paintings  by  the  artist  snggests 
that  he  songht  to  diversify  his  collection.  Althongh  the 
snbject  and  size  of  the  paintings  are  nnrecorded,  Bonanni’s 
oenvre — known  today  only  throngh  a few  paintings — fea- 
tures kitchen  and  pantry  scenes  with  fignres  in  domestic 
settings  snrronnded  by  foodstnffs  and  cooking  eqnip- 
ment.'^  The  cost  of  the  paintings  (an  average  of  25  scndi 
each)  places  them  on  par  with  mid-  to  high-priced  still 
life  in  Rome.  Aronnd  1660,  Cardinal  Chigi  bonght  sev- 
eral large  still  life  from  Michelangelo  del  Campidoglio  for 
abont  20  scndi  each.-'^  And  he  paid  80  scndi  for  two  large 
canvases  (112  x 156  cm)  depicting  animals  (one  of  marine 
animals)  from  Bonanni’s  compatriot,  the  Neapolitan  Paolo 
Porpora.  1 am  tempted  to  interpret  the  higher  price  that 
Pamphilj  paid  for  the  paintings  by  Bonanni  as  indicative 
of  a more  complex  snbject  than  flowers  or  frnit,  snch  as 
the  kitchen  scenes  for  which  the  artist  is  known;  however, 
snch  specnlation  is  tennons  since  attempts  to  find  cor- 
relations between  price  and  snbject  matter  have  proven 
nnreliable.  Sohm  has  snccinctly  stated  it:  “In  most  cases, 
the  reason  for  any  particnlar  price  is  inexplicable 

Pamphilj’s  acqnisition  of  the  Bonanni  paintings  high- 
lights the  diverse  ways  in  which  he  collected  art.  Unlike 
the  direct  pnrchases  from  the  Stanchi,  he  acqnired  the 
paintings  by  Bonanni  from  the  dealer  Pellegrino  Peri. 
Multiple  payments  in  Pamphilj’s  acconnt  books  to  Peri,  as 
well  as  other  pictnre  sellers  like  Tommaso  de  Marchis  and 
Domenico  S.  Marcello,  attest  to  the  central  role  of  the  art 
market  in  collecting  pictnres.  ’ Given  the  presence  of  this 


third  party,  one  may  ask  what  role  sellers  played  in  shap-  119 
ing  the  taste  of  collectors.  Althongh  the  issne  reqnires  its 
own  stndy,  it  is  plansibie  that  in  this  case  Peri  introdnced 
Bonanni’s  work  to  Pamphilj  since  the  dealer  and  painter 
enjoyed  a close  relationship;  in  1682,  Peri  entrnsted 
Bonanni  with  the  execntion  of  his  will  and  the  tntorship 
of  his  children,  and  Bonanni’s  paintings  are  listed  in  the 
inventory  of  Peri’s  possessions  made  after  his  death  in 
1699.^'’ 

The  appearance  of  “live  natnre”  paintings,  depict- 
ing animate  rather  than  inanimate  snbjects,  fnrnishes 
farther  evidence  of  the  diversification  of  still-life  snbjects 
collected  by  Pamphilj.  In  the  1680s,  Pamphilj  acqnired 
paintings  from  Philipp  Peter  Boos  (1657-1706)  and 
Franz  Boos  (1672-after  1715),  brothers  from  a German 
family  of  painters  who  specialized  in  scenes  of  animals 
set  in  landscapes.  Scholarly  inattention  to  this  genre  in 
Italy  has  relegated  the  Boos  to  the  sidelines  of  art  history 
notwithstanding  their  prodnctivity  and  impact  on  the  his- 
tory of  pastoral  painting.  Philipp  Peter,  called  Rosa  da 
Tivoli,  enjoyed  a long  and  frnitfnl  career  in  Rome,  where 
for  a period  in  the  1680s  he  was  joined  by  his  brothers, 

Franz  and  Johann  Melchior.  ’ Pamphilj’s  acqnisition  of  a 
painting  from  “Boos  pittore,  ” in  1680  for  18  scndi,  sng- 
gests that  onr  patron  was  in  contact  with  artists  who  had 
recently  arrived  in  Rome.  '^'  In  1677,  Philipp  Peter  came  to 
the  papal  city  from  his  birthplace  of  Frankfnrt.  By  1680, 
he  was  living  in  Via  della  Croce,  a neighborhood  popnlar 
among  painters.  Jnst  three  years  later,  he  farther  inte- 
grated into  his  profession  in  Rome  by  gaining  admission, 
with  the  snpport  of  Giacinto  Brandi,  to  the  Congregazioni 
dei  Virinosi  al  Pantheon.’’  The  acconnt  books  show  that 
Pamphilj  interacted  with  Boos  from  1680  to  1684:  two 
paintings  of  nnspecified  size  were  pnrchased  in  individnal 
acqnisitions  of  50  scndi  each;  an  nnspecified  nnmber  of 
paintings  were  bonght  for  60  scndi;  and  five  payments 
totaling  265  scndi  were  made  for  generically  described 
work.®’  Unlike  Philipp  Peter,  who  remained  in  and  aronnd 
Rome  nntil  his  death  in  1706,  Franz  visited  the  papal  city 
bnt  did  not  settle  there.”’  In  1681,  he  sold  a painting  to 
Pamphilj  for  50  scndi. Pamphilj’s  inventory  of  1725  lists 
abont  two  dozen  Boos  paintings  in  Rome  and  abont  one 
dozen  in  Albano,  which  amonnt  to  a significant  represen- 
tation of  this  type  of  painting  and  this  family  of  artists.  De 
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120  Marchi  has  attribnted  to  the  Roos  this  painting  in  the  Gal- 
leria Boria  Pompili Ij  (plate  9),  bnt  few  others  belonging  to 
Pamphilj  have  been  identified. 

Benedetto  Pamphilj  seems  to  have  placed  high  vaine 
on  the  paintings  of  the  Roos,  bnt  it  is  difficnlt  to  inter- 
pret their  cost  given  the  scant  information  recorded  in  the 
acconnts  (for  instance,  snbject  matter  and  size  are  not 
noted).  Nevertheless,  some  tentative  specnlations  abont 
monetary  vaine  can  be  made.  There  is  a large  difference  in 
price  between  the  first  painting  pnrchased  (18  scndi)  and 
the  following  ones  (50  scndi).  Were  they  different  sizes? 
Was  Roos  willing  to  sell  the  first  at  a lower  price  in  order  to 
gain  the  collector’s  patronage?*^  If  the  latter  was  the  case, 
his  strategy  paid  off,  since  Pamphilj  pnrchased  additional 
works.  The  price  of  50  scndi  for  a painting  of  animals 
in  a landscape  (even  if  it  was  large)  and  Roos’s  earnings 
from  Pamphilj  (70  scndi  in  1682  and  245  scndi  in  1683) 
represent  respectable  earnings  for  a painter  of  the  minor 
genres.  In  1683,  Roos  earned  more  from  Pamphilj  alone 
than  the  average  skilled  laborer;  a typical  stonemason  in 
Rome  earned  annnally  85  to  100  scndi,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  90  scndi  a year  was  snfficient  to  snstain 
a family  of  five.^’^  In  Roos’s  sales  to  Pamphilj,  his  prices 
are  comparable  to  the  amonnt  that  the  renowned  land- 
scape painter  Glande  Lorrain  earned  midcareer.  Richard 
Spear  has  shown  that  over  the  conrse  of  his  long  career, 
which  ended  only  with  his  death  in  1682,  Clande’s  prices 
and  repntation  increased  simnltaneonsly.  In  1634,  he  was 
paid  43  scndi  for  two  large  landscapes  [tele  d’imperatore)^ 
and  in  1646  he  received  100  scndi  from  Camillo  Pam- 
philj for  two  large  canvases.  This  is  the  same  amonnt 
Benedetto  paid  Roos  for  the  two  paintings.  By  the  1650s, 
Clande’s  prices  had  gone  np  to  abont  125  scndi  for  a tela 
d’imperatore^  and  his  average  annnal  wages  of  700  scndi 
represented  the  high  end  for  landscape  painters.*®’  Despite 
Roos’s  Incrative  dealings  with  Pamphilj,  the  painter  soon 
fonnd  himself  in  financial  tronble,  for  in  1687  he  bor- 
rowed 171  scndi  from  the  dealer  Peri,  and  two  years  later 
he  defanlted  on  the  loan.*®*’  From  the  viewpoint  of  patron- 
age, it  is  clear  that  Pamphilj  placed  significant  monetary 
vaine  on  Roos’s  paintings,  and  his  endnring  taste  for  this 
family  of  painters  was  demonstrated  when  he  renewed 
collecting  its  art  in  the  early  eighteenth  centnry. 


Besides  the  specialists  whose  names  appear  in  Pam- 
philj’s  acconnt  books,  other  still-life  painters  active 
in  mid-  to  late  seventeenth-centnry  Rome  appear  in 
the  inventory  of  1725:  the  son  of  Mario  Nnzzi  (dates 
nnknown);  Lanra  Bernasconi  (1622-75);  Nicolas 
Bandesson,  called  Monsù  Badasson  (1611-80);  Johannes 
Hermans,  called  Monsù  Anrora  (ca.  1630-last  noted 
1665);  Abraham  Brneghel  (1631-97);  Michele  Pace, 
called  Michelangelo  del  Campidoglio  (1625-69);  and, 
from  the  next  generation,  Franz  Werner  Tamm,  called 
Monsù  Francesco  da  Pré  (1658-1724).  Lacking  payment 
records  for  their  works,  we  have  no  chronological  perspec- 
tive of  when  Pamphilj  acqnired  them;  bnt  as  a whole,  the 
predominance  of  late  seventeenth-centnry  still  lifes  high- 
lights his  interest  in  contemporary  and  near  contemporary 
artists.*®’  The  gronp  inclndes  some  of  the  most  renowned 
practitioners  of  the  genre  in  late  Baroqne  Rome.  That  a 
large  percentage  is  named  in  the  inventory  of  the  Palazzo 
Pamphilj  al  Corso  snggests  that  their  identities  held  vaine 
for  Cardinal  Pamphilj.  Of  the  187  still-life  paintings  listed 
in  the  Roman  palace,  154  have  attribntions  (a  significant 
82  percent).  The  carefnl  distinction  between  copies  and 
originals  farther  snpports  the  idea  that  the  anthorship  of 
still  life  mattered.  For  instance,  in  one  entry  the  paintings 
are  identified  as  copies,  “dne  [qnadri]  di  palmi  3 e 1 per 
alto  rappresentano  fratti  copie  di  Spadino”;*®**  whereas  in 
another  the  painting  is  clearly  identified  as  an  original, 
“nn  qnadro  tondo  a olio  rappresenta  fratti  fra  i qnali  nna 
mela  nel  mezzo  e dne  cerase  palmi  2 di  diametro  origi- 
nale di  Spadino.”**'  On  the  contrary,  only  25  percent  of  the 
still-life  paintings  in  Albano  have  attribntions,  many  of 
which  name  renowned  specialists  like  Stanchi,  Spadino, 
and  Campidoglio.  '”  Given  the  detailed  natnre  of  the  inven- 
tory, this  statistic  implies  that  the  majority  of  still  life  kept 
at  his  conntry  residence  was  by  lesser-known  painters. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  identification  of  paintings 
in  Rome  and  Albano  snggests  that  Pamphilj  kept  his  most 
prestigions  still  life  in  the  city,  where  they  were  exposed 
to  a greater  nnmber  of  viewers.  Most  of  Pamphilj ’s  still 
lifes  have  disappeared  over  time,  and  in  the  Galleria  Doria 
Pamphilj  there  remain  jnst  a few  examples  of  paintings  by 
Bernasconi,  Hermans,  Brneghel,  and  the  Stanchi. 

The  presence  of  Mario  de’  Fiori’s  works  in  many  sev- 
enteenth-centnry Italian  collections,  snch  as  the  Costagnti, 
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Orsini,  Borghese,  Chigi,  Imperiali,  and  Rospigliosi,  and 
the  Spanish  royal  collection  attests  to  their  popnlarity. 
To  meet  the  high  demand  for  his  art,  the  painter  ran  a 
large  and  snccessfnl  school,  and  it  was  the  work  of  these 
stndents  that  Pamphilj  collected.’'  Pamphilj’s  inventory 
of  1725  inclndes  fonr  flower  paintings  by  Mario’s  son,’^ 
whose  oenvre  has  yet  to  be  identified,  and  eight  paintings 
by  Lanra  Bernasconi,  fonr  depicting  vases  with  flowers 
and  fonr  depicting  bnnches  of  flowers.’'  Bernasconi — 
called  de’  Fiori,  like  her  master — has  been  called  Mario’s 
best  stndent,  and  her  presence  in  many  Roman  inven- 
tories snggests  a prodnctive  career. A giustificazione 
records  that  on  Jannary  15,  1714,  Cardinal  Pamphilj 
pnrchased  “two  garlands  by  Lanra  de  Fiori”  from  the 
dealer  Signor  Giovanni.  ’’  This  docnment  indicates  that 
Pamphilj  acqnired  at  least  two  of  her  works  dnring  his 
second  period  of  collecting,  bnt  the  description  does  not 
match  either  the  works  cited  in  the  inventory  or  the  extant 
paintings  attribnted  to  her;  it  remains  nnclear  whether 
Pamphilj  collected  all  of  her  works  aronnd  1714  or  had 
acqnired  some  earlier.  De  Marchi  was  the  first  to  attri- 
bnte  paintings  to  Bernasconi’s  hand,  to  which  no  paintings 
had  previonsly  been  attribnted.”’  He  identified  the  fonr 
narrow  paintings  depicting  vases  with  flowers  in  the  Gal- 
leria Doria  Pamphilj  as  her  work;  the  flowers  are  common 
species:  roses,  tnlips,  morning  glories,  daffodils,  and  car- 
nations (plate  10).’’  In  comparison  to  her  master’s  crisp 
rendering  of  light,  Bernasconi’s  style  shows  a softening  of 
light  effects  with  snbtle  gradations  of  tone  and  a looser 
brnshstroke.  Given  Mario  Nnzzi’s  repntation  and  appeal, 
it  is  snrprising  that  Pamphilj  did  not  own  any  of  his  paint- 
ings, bnt  his  acqnisition  of  works  by  painters  close  to 
Nnzzi  snggests  an  appreciation  for  him. 

Nicolas  Bandesson  represents  another  painter  in 
Pamphilj’s  collection  who  was  inspired  by  Mario  de’  Fiori. 
According  to  the  art  advisor  of  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Tnscany, 
writing  in  1684,  Bandesson’s  paintings  cost  a little  more 
than  the  average  still  life  bnt  are  worth  it.  The  statement 
demonstrates  a correlation  between  commercial  vaine  and 
the  artist’s  repntation  in  the  market  for  still  lifes.  ’®  Hav- 
ing trained  in  his  native  conntry,  the  French  artist  qnickly 
fonnd  a following  of  collectors  after  arriving  in  the  papal 
city  in  1635,  where  he  remained  nntil  1665.  Writing  abont 
Bandesson’s  fame,  the  French  art  theorist  Andre  Félibien 


placed  him  on  par  with  Mario  de’  Fiori.  ’’  Benedetto  Pam-  121 
philj  owned  two  of  his  paintings  representing  vases  of 
flowers,  described  as  “mezza  Testa.’”™’  Thongh  nnidenti- 
fied,  the  works  might  have  depicted  the  spherical  glass 
vases  for  which  the  painter  is  known. 

The  presence  of  the  Flemish  Abraham  Brneghel  and 
Johannes  Hermans  implies  that  Pamphilj  appreciated 
the  so-called  trinmphal  style  of  still  life,  which  is  dis- 
tingnished  by  Inxnrions  compositions,  vivid  and  tactile 
renderings,  and  freedom  of  brnshstroke  and  form."”  The 
older  of  the  two  artists,  Hermans  was  among  the  first  in 
Rome  to  experiment  with  Inxnrions,  abnndant  composi- 
tions that  came  to  typify  Baroqne  still  life.  From  1656  to 
1658,  Garni  I lo  Pamphilj  retained  Hermans  in  his  service 
on  a weekly  salary;  in  retnrn,  the  painter  prodnced  for  him 
many  paintings,  primarily  of  birds.  It  is  nnclear  if  Bene- 
detto inherited  the  five  Hermans  paintings  in  his  inventory 
from  his  father  or  if  he  pnrchased  them  independently  (or 
some  combination  of  the  two)."”'  Either  way,  the  paint- 
ings of  birds  and  game  diversified  the  snbject  matter  in 
his  still-life  collection  and  added  cnltnral  vaine  throngh 
association  with  collectors  like  the  Golonna,  Gorsini,  and 
his  own  father  (plate  11)."*' 

Gardinal  Pamphilj  also  owned  five  paintings  by  Abra- 
ham Brneghel,  three  of  which  have  been  identified  in  the 
Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj."’^  Hailing  from  the  great  Flem- 
ish family  of  painters  (he  was  the  son  of  Jan  Brneghel  the 
Yonnger),  Abraham  established  an  active  career  in  Rome 
between  1659  and  1675,  dnring  which  he  played  a criti- 
cal role  in  developing  Baroqne  still  life.  He  collaborated 
with  the  fignre  painters  Giacinto  Brandi,  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista Canili  (Il  Bacicelo),  and  Gnglielmo  Conrtois,  and 
his  works  appear  in  many  Roman  collections:  the  Chigi, 

Orsini,  Colonna,  Borghese,  and  of  conrse  Pamphilj.  He 
enjoyed  the  same  level  of  popnlarity  when  he  resettled  in 
Naples  by  1676,  where  he  lived  nntil  his  death  in  1697."’’ 

His  compositions  featnre  snmptnons  arrays  of  frnits, 
flowers,  and  other  objects  set  in  landscapes  or  against 
architectnral  backdrops,  snch  as  two  of  the  paintings  that 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Pamphilj  (plate  12). 

Similarities  in  snbject  matter  and  style  have  led 
to  confnsion  between  the  works  of  Brneghel  and  his 
contemporary,  Michelangelo  del  Campidoglio.  Cardi- 
nal Pamphilj’s  inventory  records  six  frnit  paintings  by 
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122  Campidoglio  or  his  school,  and  in  one  room  the  paint- 
ing “representing  frnit  with  a fiasco  by  Michelangelo  del 
Campidoglio”  is  hnng  near  two  paintings  “representing 
Flowers  by  Brngolo  napolitano  [Abraham  Brneghel] 

The  organization  of  pictnres  might  have  been  an  inten- 
tional comparison.  Campidoglio  is  yet  another  painter  in 
Pamphilj’s  collection  who  was  favored  both  dnring  and 
after  his  lifetime  by  important  collectors.  His  fame  peaked 
in  the  1650s  and  1660s,  when  he  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  Marcantonio  V Colonna  and  the  Chigi.  Althongh 
we  do  not  know  how  mnch  Pamphilj  paid  for  the  paint- 
ings by  Campidoglio,  the  available  data  snggests  that  his 
still  lifes  fetched  abont  20  scndi  each,  which  means  they 
were  valned  well  above  the  average  low  end  (6  to  8 scndi, 
thongh  many  went  for  only  a conple)  bnt  below  the  high 
end  (50  to  100  scndi). Collectors  continned  to  admire 
and  acqnire  his  paintings  even  after  his  nntimely  death 
at  age  forty-fonr.  The  inclnsion  of  his  works  in  the  art 
exhibitions  organized  by  Pier  Leone  Ghezzi  at  San  Salva- 
tore in  Lanro — in  1694,  1702,  1703,  and  1707 — attests  to 
his  singnlarity.  He  was  the  only  deceased  still-life  painter 
represented  in  the  exhibitions,  which  typically  featnred 
past  history  and  landscape  painters  along  with  living  art- 
ists of  all  genres.''®  A giustificazione  of  1708  records  that 
Pamphilj  bonghi  a painting  by  Campidoglio  of  a differ- 
ent snbject  (a  perspective  view)  from  the  dealer  Domenico 
S.  Marcello.'"'  From  the  payment  record,  one  may  infer 
that  Pamphilj  was  interested  in  Campidoglio’s  works  in 
the  early  eighteenth  centnry,  when  the  painter’s  work 
remained  popnlar;  nevertheless,  Pamphilj  might  have 
acqnired  the  frnit  paintings  at  an  earlier  moment.  Regard- 
less of  the  timing,  the  paintings  by  Campidoglio  mnst  have 
added  cnltnral  vaine  to  Pamphilj’s  collection. 

The  German  Franz  Werner  Tamm,  active  in  Rome 
from  1685  nntil  1696,  filled  the  gap  in  Roman  still-life 
painting  left  by  the  departnre  of  Abraham  Brneghel  (1675 
or  1676)  and  the  deaths  of  Campidoglio  (1669)  and  Mario 
de’  Fiori  (1673).  At  some  point,  Pamphilj  acqnired  two 
compositions  of  frnit  and  flowers  by  Tamm  and  a copy 
of  one  of  his  game  scenes,  all  of  which  were  displayed  in 
the  Palazzo  Pamphilj.""  Lacking  payment  docnments,  it 
is  nnknown  whether  Pamphilj  acqnired  these  works  while 
Tamm  was  active  in  the  city  or  after  his  departnre.  Never- 
theless, Tamm  achieved  renown  among  Roman  collectors. 


Ghezzi  displayed  his  work  in  the  art  exhibition  of  1694, 
and  many  Roman  noblemen,  snch  as  Marqnis  Niccolò 
Maria  Palla  vicini  and  members  of  the  Colonna,  Falconieri, 
and  Spada  families,  collected  his  paintings.  After  leav- 
ing Rome,  Tamm  traveled  in  Italy,  among  other  places  to 
Florence  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Grand  Dnke 
Ferdinand  de’  Medici,  then  left  for  northern  Enrope.  He 
was  welcomed  by  the  great  rnler-collectors.  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I of  Vienna  and  Joseph  Wenceslans  of  Liechtenstein. 
Like  many  of  the  still-life  painters  in  Pamphilj’s  collec- 
tion, Tamm  worked  in  the  Baroqne  style.  Characterized 
by  a stnnning  ability  to  imitate  natnre,  his  paintings 
depict  frnit,  flowers,  game,  and  live  animals,  either  alone 
or  in  combination.  He  collaborated  with  fignre  painters, 
especially  Carlo  Maratti,  who  favored  Tamm  above  other 
painters.'" 

Even  thongh  some  of  Pamphilj’s  acqnisitions  presnm- 
ably  escaped  the  paper  trail,  the  near  total  silence  of  the 
mandati  from  1684  to  1708  implies  that  Pamphilj  ceased 
collecting  paintings  in  significant  nnmbers.  This  change  in 
collecting  habits  implies  that  Pamphilj  had  accomplished 
his  aim.  Given  the  conflnence  of  his  collecting  activities 
with  his  emergence  as  an  independent  nobleman,  the  aim 
likely  was  the  creation  of  the  appropriate  visnal  apparatns 
for  his  role  in  Roman  society.  The  art  collection  was  one 
component  of  a network  of  material  display  that  bespoke 
Pamphilj’s  identity  as  a cnltnred  nobleman  and  cardinal. 
In  the  1690s,  a change  in  Pamphilj’s  life,  his  move  to 
Bologna  as  Papal  Legate,  led  to  a brief  spnrt  of  renewed 
collecting  that  is  recorded  in  his  payment  records.""  In 
Jnly  1693,  he  paid  Giacomo  Monticelli  7 scndi  for  “two 
paintings  of  diverse  Flowers  and  frnit  made  for  onr  ser- 
vice, and  in  Febrnary  1694  he  arranged  to  pay  Antonio 
Mezzadri  9 scndi  for  an  nnknown  nnmber  of  flower  paint- 
ings that  were  being  made  for  him."^  None  of  these  works 
has  been  identified.'"'  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  acqnisition  of 
still  life  by  Bolognese  artists  demonstrates  his  awareness 
of  contemporary  art  in  the  city  in  which  he  was  residing 
and,  perhaps,  his  wish  to  display  works  that  evoked  this 
highlight  of  his  career.  In  his  essay  in  this  volnme,  James 
Weiss  describes  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  position  as  Papal 
Legate  as  one  of  the  few  serions  dnties  he  performed  dnr- 
ing his  ecclesiastic  career.  It  is  notable  that  other  cardinals 
who  had  filled  this  same  post  also  collected  works  by  local 
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painters;  however,  Cardinals  Bernardino  Spada  (1594- 
1661)  and  Girolamo  Colonna  (1604-66)  collected  history 
paintings  by  Emilian  masters,  especially  Gnido  Beni  and 
Gnercino,  rather  than  still  life."''  Pamphilj’s  choice  of 
still  life  may  reflect  his  personal  preferences,  as  well  as  a 
change  in  taste  before  and  after  1650. 

According  to  the  payment  docnments,  Pamphilj’s 
next  major  campaign  of  collecting  coincided  with  the  cre- 
ation of  his  conntry  retreat  in  Albano,  from  1708  to  abont 
1720.  The  need  for  the  appropriate  stage  seems  to  have 
motivated  Pamphilj  once  again.  The  mandati  and  giustifi- 
cazioni record  bnlk  payments  to  the  dealers,  Tommaso  de 
Marchis,  Domenico  S.  Marcello,  and  Giovanni,  as  well  as 
reimbnrsements  to  the  maestro  di  casa^  Antonio  Liberale, 
for  works  pnrchased  from  these  dealers  and  individnal 
artists.  Dnring  this  period.  Cardinal  Pamphilj  enhanced 
his  collection  of  still  life  by  acqniring  paintings  by  spe- 
cialists working  in  the  early  eighteenth  centnry,  among 
them  Giovanni  Paolo  Castelli  (1659-ca.  1730)  and  Edigio 
Pospnl  (1675-no ted  nntil  1731). 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  might  have  come  across  Giovanni 
Paolo  Castelli,  called  Spadino  for  his  emblematic  sig- 
natnre  of  a sword,  throngh  his  artistic  network,  for  the 
painter  was  the  godson  of  Monsù  Anrora.'"  In  collecting 
his  works,  Pamphilj  was  staying  abreast  of  contemporary 
trends  in  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-centnry 
art.  Spadino  was  a regnlar  exhibitor  at  Ghezzi’s  exhi- 
bitions beginning  in  1693  and  was  favored  by  noble 
collectors."'*  In  the  giustificazioni  from  1709  to  1711, 
seventeen  Spadino  paintings  are  noted:  nine  of  frnit, 
fonr  of  flowers,  and  fonr  tondi  of  frnit."’  Six  paintings  of 
frnit  of  nnspecified  size  were  pnrchased  for  3 scndi  each, 
whereas  another  nine,  sold  in  two  gronps,  cost  approxi- 
mately 1.5  scndi  each.  In  addition,  in  May  1709,  Spadino 
“re-made,”  presnmably  restored,  two  frnit  paintings  that 
already  belonged  to  the  cardinal,  for  which  he  was  paid  7 
scndi,  a seemingly  large  snm  considering  that  his  original 
paintings  sold  for  less."”  The  work  of  his  son,  Bartolomeo 
Castelli  (1696-1738),  was  worth  even  less;  in  1714,  Pam- 
philj bonght  for  only  1 .67  scndi  two  of  his  large  tondi  with 
frames."’  The  inventory  of  1725  lists  eighteen  paintings 
associated  with  Spadino,  seven  of  which  are  identified  as 
copies  and  one  frnit  painting  by  his  son.  Eifteen  of  the 
eighteen  were  displayed  in  his  Roman  palace.””^  The  inven- 


tory citations  provide  greater  detail  abont  two  paintings  in  123 
Albano  that  depicted  a composition  of  frnit  with  a parrot 
(one  of  Spadino ’s  favorite  motifs);  the  parrot  in  one  paint- 
ing is  described  as  red  with  tnrqnoise-tipped  wings  and  in 
the  other  as  tnrqnoise  with  red  and  white  wings. These 
paintings  may  be  the  ones  listed  withont  attribntion  in 
Tommaso  de  Marchis ’s/&a  of  November  5,  1709,  based 
on  the  similar  descriptions  and  size  (“dne  telli  con  frntti 
e fiori  di  qnatro  palmi  con  papagalli”)  and  sold  together 
for  3.2  scndi. The  large  nnmber  of  paintings  by  Spadino 
snggests  that  Cardinal  Pamphilj  valned  his  style — not  snr- 
prising  since  the  exnberant  compositions  and  rich  palette 
accord  well  with  his  taste  for  trinmphal  still  life.”^’ 

The  payment  records  for  the  Spadino  paintings  illn- 
m in  ate  the  varions  ways  in  which  a collector  conld  obtain 
works  of  the  same  painter.  Pamphilj  pnrchased  some 
of  the  paintings  from  Domenico  S.  Marcello  and  others 
from  Tommaso  de  Marchis,  who  was  Spadino’s  brother- 
in-law.  Others  were  instead  pnrchased  directly  from 
Spadino  with  Antonio  Liberale  acting  on  Pamphilj’s 
behalf.  The  docnments  show  that  an  exclnsive  agreement 
between  the  painter  and  dealer  did  not  exist. 

Dnring  the  same  period  in  which  Cardinal  Pam- 
philj collected  Spadino’s  pictnres,  he  acqnired  fonr  still 
lifes  from  one  of  the  painter’s  friends,  the  Reggio  Emil- 
ian painter  Cristoforo  Mnnari  (1667-1720),  who  had 
assimilated  aspects  of  Spadino’s  style.  Two  large  paintings 
(7x5  palmi)  are  described  as  “frnit,  crystals,  and  other 
things,”  whereas  two  tele  cPirnperatore  represent  carpets 
and  armor  respectively.””’’  All  fonr  paintings  with  smooth 
gilded  frames  cost  40  scndi.  The  description  of  the  two 
larger  paintings  accords  with  snrviving  works  by  Mnnari, 
snch  as  the  two  paintings  representing  carefnlly  arranged 
selections  of  frnit,  porcelain,  books,  crystal  glasses,  and 
other  objects  placed  on  a tabletop,  in  the  Uffizi.’*”*  Since 
Spadino  had  befriended  Mnnari  dnring  the  latter’s  stay  in 
Rome,  it  is  possible  that  the  former  introdnced  his  friend’s 
work  to  his  patron,  althongh  Mnnari  himself  had  already 
left  Rome  when  Cardinal  Pamphilj  acqnired  his  works.’”’ 

The  giustificazioni  reveal  that  dnring  this  same  period 
Cardinal  Pamphilj  collected  pictnres  by  a painter  of  flow- 
ers named  Egidio  Pospnl."”  Erom  December  1711  nntil 
the  end  of  1714,  Pamphilj  acqnired  eight  tele  da  testa: 
six  of  them  directly  from  the  artist  for  3 scndi  each  and 
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the  other  two  from  Domenico  S.  Marcello.  The  latter  two 
were  pnrchased  along  with  two  fish  paintings  by  Alessan- 
dro dei  Pesci,  all  for  7 scndi;  in  this  case,  it  was  cheaper  to 
bny  from  the  dealer  than  directly  from  the  painter.  Car- 
dinal Pamphilj’s  inventory  lists  fifteen  works  by  a Monsù 
Egidio,  and  Montalto  refers  to  a still-life  painter  named 
Egidio  Ei  am  min  go,  bnt  his  fnll  identity  had  remained 
unknown.'^'  It  was  only  in  1977  that  his  last  name  Pospnl 
was  identified  throngh  a single  signed  work  and  his  biog- 
raphy was  reconstrncted.  Only  a few  of  his  paintings 
have  been  identified.  His  eclectic  style  recalls  the  works 
of  Eranz  Werner  Tamm  and  Karel  van  Vogelaer.'^^  I have 
confirmed  that  the  painter  of  flowers  named  Egidio  in 
Pamphilj’s  inventory  is  indeed  Pospnl  based  on  a newly 
fonnd  payment  docnment  that  records  his  last  name.'” 
Althongh  little  is  known  abont  this  painter,  the  presence  of 
yet  another  living  still-life  specialist  in  Pamphilj’s  records 
reinforces  the  pictnre  of  onr  collector  as  a man  engaged  in 
the  contemporary  market  for  still  life. 

Caedinal  Pamphil,t’s  Artistic  Network 

Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  artistic  network  was  intricate.  Pre- 
vions  scholars  have  discnssed  his  long-term  snpport 
for  nnmerons  dependents  spanning  decades  and  gen- 
erations.'” De  Marchi  nncovered  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s 
particnlar  loyalty  to  Giovanni  Battista  Giovannini  and 
attribnted  a gronp  of  landscapes  in  the  Galleria  Doria 
Pamphilj  to  the  painter,  marking  the  first  knowledge  of  his 
oenvre.'"'  Giovannini  had  worked  initially  nnder  Erancesco 
Corallo’s  snpervision  at  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj.  By  1682,  he 
was  a member  of  the  cardinal’s  honsehold,  holding  the 
positions  of  aiutante  di  camera  and  cameriere.  As  far  as 
we  know,  Giovannini  spent  his  entire  career  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Pamphilj.'"’  In  the  early  eighteenth  centnry, 
Pamphilj  extended  his  snpport  to  a painter  named  Paolo 
Giovannini,  certainly  related  to  and,  perhaps,  the  son  of 
Giovanni  Battista.  A payment  of  1709  records  five  paint- 
ings pnrchased  from  Paolo  Giovannini,  and  eight  of  his 
landscapes  are  recorded  in  Albano.'” 

Snch  loyalty  also  marked  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s  rela- 
tionship to  the  Boos  family.  In  the  giustificazioni  of  1710 
and  1711,  there  are  payments  for  six  paintings  of  animals 
by  a Ginseppe  Rosa,  two  pnrchased  directly  from  the  artist 


and  fonr  from  the  dealer  Signor  Giovanni.”"  Althongh  it 
is  known  that  Catejan  Boos  (1690-70)  had  a son  named 
Joseph,  this  Ginseppe  cannot  be  his  son,  becanse  he  was 
active  when  Catejan  was  only  twenty  years  old.  He  was 
more  likely  a contemporary  or  near  contemporary  of  Cate- 
jan. He  might  have  been  the  son  of  Philipp  Peter,  since  the 
latter  was  the  only  Boos  to  settle  permanently  in  Rome. 
In  addition,  a payment  docnment  of  1710  records  “two 
paintings  of  animals  by  the  son  of  Monsù  Rosa”  pnrchased 
from  Signor  Giovanni.""'  If  Monsù  Rosa  refers  to  Philipp 
Peter,  the  son  conld  be  Ginseppe.  Althongh  Pamphilj 
demonstrated  continned  allegiance  to  the  Boos  family,  he 
now  paid  less  for  their  works:  14  scndi  paid  directly  to 
Ginseppe  Boos  for  a large  painting  (7x6  palmi),  and  4 or 
5 scndi  paid  to  the  dealer  for  paintings  of  nearly  the  same 
size  (8x5  palmi).  Here  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
collector  fonnd  a better  deal  in  bnying  from  the  dealer; 
perhaps  the  latter  was  motivated  to  move  his  merchandise 
and  thns  offered  lower  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  in  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  painter,  Pamphilj  might  have  wanted 
to  appear  generons  or  to  offer  his  snpport.  In  another 
pnrchase  of  two  paintings  measnring  approximately  one 
and  a half  times  the  size  (12  x 8 palmi),  Pamphilj  paid 
the  same  dealer  19  scndi  per  painting,  or  abont  one  and 
a half  times  the  price  of  the  painting  pnrchased  directly 
from  Boos.  The  comparison  snggests  that  size  was  a deter- 
mining factor  in  pricing  landscape  painting,  a conclnsion 
snpported  by  other  evidence  especially  concerning  mnral 
painting.'^"  Thongh  not  painted  directly  on  the  wall  snr- 
face,  these  large  landscape  canvases  effectively  fnnctioned 
as  mnral  paintings. 

Social  ties  and  artistic  lineage  shaped  Gardinal  Pam- 
philj’s choice  of  artists,  bnt  what  did  Pamphilj  think  abont 
the  paintings  hanging  on  his  walls?  As  is  often  the  case, 
there  is  little  direct  evidence  for  the  patron’s  interest  in 
or  reactions  to  the  art  and  collections  of  his  times.  Did  he 
go  aronnd  looking  at  galleries  of  paintings  and  collections 
of  natnral  and  man-made  wonders?  It  wonld  be  safe  to 
assnme  that  he  knew  Eather  Athanasins  Kircher’s  mnsenm 
at  the  Gollegio  Romano,  bnt  the  acconnt  of  the  ceremo- 
nies snrronnding  the  conferral  of  his  doctorate  confirms 
it.  hollowing  the  dinner  that  Pamphilj  offered  the  Jesn- 
its  on  December  6,  1676,  the  gnests  visited  the  mnsenm 
together.'"'  There  is  one  fnrther  piece  of  evidence  that 
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proves  his  interest  in  collections.  Almost  immediately  after 
arriving  in  Bologna  in  1690,  Cardinal  Pamphilj  made  a 
visit  to  Ulysses  Aldrovandi’s  mnsenm  of  natnral  and  scien- 
tific wonders  that  was  created  in  the  late  sixteenth  centnry 
and  snbseqnently  moved  to  the  city’s  Palazzo  Pnbblico.  It 
was  recorded  that  “His  Eminence  displayed  the  jndicions 
cnriosity  of  a rather  learned  man.”’^^  It  is  evident  that 
Pamphilj  looked  at  collections  of  natnral  and  man-made 
wonders,  bnt  the  qnestion  remains:  How  engaged  was  he 
in  the  world  of  paintings  and  their  makers? 

An  anecdote  from  the  life  of  the  Tnscan  artist 
Ginseppe  Nicola  Nasini  (1657-1736)  offers  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  Pamphilj’s  personal  involvement  in 
collecting.  In  1681,  Nasini  arrived  in  Rome  for  a stay  at 
the  Accademia  Fiorentina.  A year  later,  he  received  from 
Cosimo  III,  Grand  Dnke  of  Tnscany,  a commission  for  a 
painting.  According  to  a letter  dated  Jnne  2,  1683,  writ- 
ten by  the  Accademia’s  director.  Cardinal  Pamphilj  had 
seen  Nasini  working  on  the  Grand  Dnke’s  painting  and 
was  so  taken  by  the  work  that  he  resolved  to  acqnire  it. 
Nasini  initially  resisted  Pamphilj’s  reqnests  on  the  gronnds 
that  it  was  for  the  Grand  Dnke,  bnt  he  finally  acqniesced 
and  asked  permission  to  sell  the  painting  to  the  persistent 
Pamphilj.  Cosimo  III  replied  by  telling  Nasini  to  give  the 
painting  to  the  cardinal  while  admonishing  him  to  behave 
better  in  the  fntnre!  To  be  snre,  the  anecdote  bespeaks 
the  generosity  of  the  Grand  Dnke,  the  presnmably  feigned 
deference  of  one  noble  patron  to  another  one,  and  the  tal- 
ents of  the  mnch- desired  painter.  The  story’s  anthenticity 
is  qnestionable  since  it  echoes  of  a literary  topos  and  the 
incident  is  discnssed  in  the  nineteenth- centnry  biography 
of  Nasini  written  by  his  descendant.  Pamphilj’s  payment 
book,  however,  provides  evidence  that  connects  him  to 
Nasini  dnring  this  period,  if  not  to  this  particnlar  sitn- 
ation.  The  archival  evidence  may  indeed  contradict  the 
ontcome.  Whereas  the  letter  implies  that  the  work  was 
given  freely,  the  acconnt  book  indicates  that  on  Jannary 
22,  1684,  Pamphilj  pnrchased  a painting  from  Nasini  for 
31.5  scndi.’^*  It  is  nn known  if  the  painting  is  one  and  the 
same;  bnt  the  payment,  in  the  least,  offers  some  corrobo- 
ration for  the  incident  described  in  the  letter.  The  painting 
might  have  represented  Erminia  from  Torqnato  Tasso’s  La 
Gerusalemme  liberata^  a theme  depicted  in  several  paint- 
ings in  the  Pamphilj  collection,  bnt  the  work  has  been 


lost  and  the  written  reference  to  it  is  obscnre.'^^  Despite  125 
the  nncertainties,  the  story  snggests  that  Pamphilj  went 
aronnd  looking  at  art — ^Nasini’s  biographer  wrote  that  the 
cardinal  freqnently  spent  time  at  the  Tnscan  academy — 
and  it  snggests  that  he  conld  be  a determined  collector. 

After  training  in  Rome,  Ginseppe  Nasini  enjoyed  an 
active  career,  working  for  the  Medici  conrt  in  the  1690s 
and,  later  in  that  decade,  settling  in  Siena,  where  his 
inflnence  led  to  the  flonrishing  of  a late  Baroqne  school 
of  painting.'^’  Abont  thirty  years  later.  Nasini  retnrned  to 
Rome,  where  he  eventnally  received  the  patronage  of  Pope 
Glement  XI  Albani.'^*’  In  1708,  the  year  of  Nasini’s  retnrn, 
Gardinal  Pamphilj  pnrchased  five  landscape  paintings 
by  another  Tnscan  artist,  Niccolò  Nasone  (1691-1773). 
Nasone  s appearance  in  a giustificazione  of  1708  is  the 
first  evidence  of  his  presence  in  Rome,  at  the  yonthfnl  age 
of  seventeen.'^’  Five  years  later.  Nasone  stndied  archi- 
tectnre  and  painting  with  Nasini  in  Siena,  training  that 
served  as  the  fonndation  for  his  career  as  a celebrated 
designer  and  architect  in  Portngal.  What  are  we  to  make 
of  these  intersecting  paths?  The  conflnence  of  Pamphilj’s 
earlier  connection  to  Nasini,  the  artist’s  retnrn  to  Rome 
in  1708,  and  Pamphilj’s  acqnisition  of  landscapes  by 
Nasone  in  that  same  year  may  be  mere  coincidence.  Or 
it  may  be  the  vestiges  of  a closely  knit  world  of  patrons 
and  painters.  In  1708,  Nasone  already  might  have  been 
stndying  nnder  Nasini,  and  their  connection  might  have 
led  to  Pamphilj’s  pnrchases.  Or  Pamphilj  might  have  been 
instrnmental  in  introdncing  the  yonthfnl  painter  to  his  old 
friend  Nasini.  A final  scenario  wonld  inclnde  the  dealer 
Tommaso  de  Marchis;  this  member  of  Pamphilj’s  network 
conld  have  played  a role  in  bringing  the  patron  and  the 
painter  together. 

Although  all  three  scenarios  are  speculative,  the  situa- 
tion does  shed  some  light  on  how  a young,  foreign  painter 
supported  himself  in  early  eighteenth-century  Rome.  He 
produced  landscapes  for  collectors  buying  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  sold  them  through  a dealer. Nasone’s  works  were 
part  of  the  bulk  purchases  from  de  Marchis  for  Albano. 
The/i/za  from  de  Marchis,  “expenses  for  paintings  made 
by  order  of  [Benedetto  Pamphilj], dated  July  30,  1708, 
lists  three  very  large  (12x8  palmi)  landscapes  by  Monsù 
Nicolo  Nasone  with  frames  for  55  scudi. The  next  day, 
de  Marchis  collected  5 scudi  from  his  client  for  the  figures 
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126  that  the  painter  Oraziani  added  to  Nasone’s  large  land- 
scapes, possibly  the  ones  just  purchased.'’"  In  November 
of  that  same  year,  the  cardinal  purchased  directly  from 
the  painter  two  more  landscapes  for  only  3 scudi;''"  and 
two  years  later  (October  1710),  he  acquired  for  20  scudi 
ten  tele  d’’ imperatore  landscapes  by  Nasone  with  figures 
by  a “Sig.e  Leoni. The  majority  of  Nasone’s  landscapes 
were  acquired  for  about  2 to  3 scudi,  a relatively  small 
sum;  whereas  only  the  first  trio,  which  was  especially  large 
and  came  with  frames,  cost  substantially  more.  The  young 
Nasone  successfully  met  Pamphilj’s  demand  for  repetitive 
landscapes  to  embellish  his  reception  rooms  and,  presum- 
ably, supported  himself  as  a newly  arrived  painter  in  Rome. 

Concerning  Nasone’s  paintings,  there  is  some  corre- 
spondence between  Pamphilj’s  payment  records  and  his 
inventory.  In  1725,  Nasone’s  paintings  were  displayed  in 
both  Rome  and  Albano  where  there  were  respectively  five 
and  eight  works.  Graziani  is  identified  as  the  painter  of 
the  figures  in  four  of  them,  two  of  which  may  be  from 
the  trio  that  cost  55  scudi  based  on  their  size.'’'  Their 
description  as  landscapes  of  varied  topography,  featuring 
mountains,  trees,  water,  and  soldiers  on  horses,  provides 
some  idea  of  Nasone’s  early  oeuvre.  Another  canvas  (a  tela 
d""  imperato  re)  represents  a landscape  with  a woman  on 
horseback  next  to  a goat,  a description  that  evokes  a pas- 
toral setting.  Although  none  of  Nasone’s  early  landscapes 
has  yet  been  identified,  the  inventory  descriptions  evoke 
the  landscapes  attributed  to  Francesco  Graziani  in  the 
Poussin  Room  of  the  Galleria  Boria  Pamphilj.'’^  Given  the 
collaboration  between  the  painters,  it  would  be  unsurpris- 
ing to  learn  that  their  oeuvres  were  similar  or  their  works 
have  been  confused. 

Intimacy  and  intricacy  characterize  Gardinal  Pam- 
philj’s social  and  cultural  milieu.  In  this  volume,  Paul 
Grendler  suggests  that  his  intellectual  circle  included  men- 
tors from  his  days  at  the  Gollegio  Romano.  In  building 
and  decorating  his  palace  at  Albano,  the  cardinal  hired 
Domenico  Paradisi,  Pietro  Paolo  Genuini,  and  Monsù 
Francesco  Sim  on  etti,  three  artists  who  also  worked  for 
his  peers  Gardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni  (1667-1740)  and 
Marquis  Francesco  Maria  Ruspoli  (1672-1731).'’''  Daria 
Borghese,  in  this  volume,  offers  a more  developed  com- 
parison between  the  respective  patronage  of  Pamphilj  and 
these  men.  In  addition  to  having  visual  artists  in  common. 


the  noble  trio  shared  a mutual  taste  in  music,  for  they 
were  George  Frideric  Handel’s  principal  sponsors  during 
his  Roman  sojourns.""  Personal  involvement  distinguished 
Pamphilj’s  patronage  of  music;  he  wrote  lyrics  that  Handel 
and  other  composers  set  to  music  and  maintained  long- 
term relationships  with  his  composers.'’’  Persistent  ties 
likewise  connect  Pamphilj  to  painters  and  art  dealers.  The 
picture  of  late  Baroque  Rome  that  emerges  is  a closely  knit 
world  in  which  patrons,  painters,  and  dealers  continu- 
ously cross  paths  and  rely  on  one  another  to  meet  their 
respective  needs.  Like  the  patronage  model  of  unique 
commissions,  the  market  for  ready-made  paintings  relied 
on  a network  of  personal  relations. 

The  Cost  of  Collecting:  the  Case  of  Still-life 
Paintings 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  has  been  characterized  as  a collector 
who  paid  small  sums  for  his  paintings,""  and  the  present 
study  does  not  contradict  this  perception.  My  systematic 
analysis  of  his  payment  documents  confirms  that  his  col- 
lecting activities  did  not  strain  his  bank  account.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  how  much  Pamphilj  spent  to  form 
his  collection  because  many  of  his  purchases  escaped  the 
paper  trail.  Nevertheless,  the  existing  figures  of  his  expen- 
ditures are  remarkably  low.  According  to  the  mandati^ 
he  spent  only  2,485  scudi  on  paintings  over  the  course 
of  nearly  five  decades  (1673-1720),  a meager  sum  in 
comparison  to  his  financial  means.  Totaling  the  payments 
for  paintings  in  the  giustificazioni  from  1708  to  1714 
reveals  greater  expenditure  than  the  total  from  the  man- 
dati for  those  same  years  (more  than  2,000  scudi  versus 
1,271  scudi)  but  even  so,  the  amount  is  small.  From  1680 
to  1687  alone,  his  incomes  total  192,464  scudi,  for  an 
annual  average  of  24,000.""  In  other  words,  had  wanted 
to,  Pamphilj  could  have  spent  more.  What  are  we  to  make 
of  these  numbers?  Was  he  cheap?  Was  he  a good  bargain 
shopper?  Did  he  not  care  about  the  quality  of  his  paintings 
as  long  as  he  had  quantity  to  fill  his  walls?  The  essential 
question  is:  What  is  the  correlation  between  cost  and  rep- 
resentational value? 

The  single  greatest  factor  in  Pamphilj’s  low  expen- 
diture is  the  absence  of  history  paintings.  The  lack  of 
evidence  for  large-scale  narratives  by  major  contemporary 
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practitioners  is  curious,  especially  in  light  of  Pamphilj’s 
literary  interests  and  the  representational  value  accrued 
by  commissioning  paintings  from  acclaimed  masters.  In 
late  Baroque  Rome,  Carlo  Maratti  was  the  preeminent 
history  painter,  and  patrons  competed  to  employ  him.  In 
the  words  of  Vernon  Hyde  Minor,  “Carlo  Maratti  was  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Arcadian  painting. Given  Pamphilj’s 
strong  affinity  with  the  Arcadian  sensibility,  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  his  collection  paintings  by  Maratti  or  oth- 
ers working  in  the  pastoral  mode.  Spear  has  shown  that 
history  paintings  cost  multiple  times  the  minor  genres. 
Although  prices  fluctuated  widely,  for  a single  narrative 
painting  one  could  expect  to  pay  one  hundred  to  several 
hundred  scudi.'*’’  Cardinal  Pamphilj  could  have  afforded 
it,  but  instead  he  usually  paid  a few  scudi  or  less  per  still 
life.  On  occasion  he  did  spend  more,  such  as  10  scudi  per 
framed  painting  by  Munari  and  50  scudi  per  painting  by 
Roos."’’^  The  mandati  from  1679  and  1680  record  a few 
more  instances  when  he  paid  larger  amounts  for  individ- 
ual paintings — 15,  25,  and  31  scudi  from  Giovanni  Pietro 
Favoli,  Pietro  Lucatelli,  and  Giuseppe  Alberti  respec- 
tively— but  we  do  not  know  the  subjects  of  the  paintings.'”' 
He  also  owned  works  by  Michelangelo  del  Campidoglio, 
whose  paintings  are  documented  as  selling  for  20  scudi 
each,  and  Nicholas  Baudesson,  whose  flower  paintings 
were  said  to  cost  more  than  the  average.  It  is  not  known 
if  Pamphilj  paid  the  higher  prices  or  struck  a better  deal. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  he  paid  on  aver- 
age for  a painting  because  we  have  relatively  few  prices 
in  comparison  to  his  large  collection  of  still  life.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  many  of  his  still  lifes  were  made  by  well- 
known  specialists.  In  discussing  paintings  by  the  Stanchi 
that  cost  only  2 to  3 scudi  each,  Spear  makes  the  point 
that  “small  still  life  paintings  by  leading  specialists  could 
be  remarkably  cheap. We  should  not,  therefore,  inter- 
pret the  low  monetary  value  of  Pamphilj’s  paintings  as 
corresponding  to  poor  quality;  on  the  contrary,  the  prices 
seem  to  accord  with  the  market  value  for  good-quality  still 
life. 

Rather  than  the  amount  paid,  it  is  the  priority  given  to 
still  life  that  set  Pamphilj’s  collecting  habits  apart  from  his 
peers.  Since  the  youthful  age  of  twenty,  Pamphilj  selected 
practitioners  of  the  genre  who  enjoyed  currency  in  the 
artistic  world  of  late  Baroque  Rome,  and  the  attribution 


of  many  paintings  in  his  inventory  implies  the  value  of  the  127 
names  of  the  painters.  His  selection  of  leading  still-life  spe- 
cialists suggests  some  level  of  artistic  discernment  despite 
the  low  prices.  The  example  of  Cardinal  Fabrizio  Spada 
(1643-1717),  Pamphilj’s  contemporary,  peer,  and  fellow 
art  collector,  offers  an  instructive  comparison  that  helps 
to  place  our  patron  into  the  context  of  his  time.'”’  Spada 
became  a cardinal  in  1675,  six  years  before  Pamphilj,  and 
his  first  collecting  activities  date  to  this  moment.  At  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  owned  more  than  three  hundred  fifty 
works — significantly  less  than  Pamphilj’s  approximately 
fourteen  hundred  works.  Cardinal  Spada  commissioned 
many  history  paintings,  making  him  a more  traditional  art 
collector,  along  with  collecting  the  minor  genres.  It  was  in 
the  latter  category  that  Spada  and  Pamphilj’s  tastes  con- 
verged. Cardinal  Spada  collected  still  lifes  by  Bartolomeo 
Castelli  (Giovanni  Paolo’s  son)  and  Giovanni  Valinotti 
Stanchi  (probably  a relative  of  Giovanni,  Niccolò,  and 
Angelo),  perspective  views  by  Viviano  Codazzi,  architec- 
tural views  by  Domenico  Roberti,  and  view  paintings  by 
Hendrik  Frans  Van  Lint.  Besides  the  still  lifes  discussed 
above,  Pamphilj  owned  paintings  by  Codazzi,  Roberti, 
and  Van  Lint.  In  the  future,  further  comparisons  to  con- 
temporary collectors,  such  as  Cardinal  Spada,  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  Niccolò  Maria  Pallavicini,  and  Francesco  Maria 
Ruspoli,  will  allow  us  to  understand  more  fully  Pamphilj’s 
collecting  habits. 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  did  not  stake  his  reputation  as 
a patron  on  commissioning  history  paintings  from  the 
major  narrative  painters  of  the  day.  Beyond  the  somewhat 
generic  explanation  that  his  choices  represent  personal 
preferences,  this  deficiency  remains  puzzling,  for  he 
eschewed  one  of  the  unwritten  requirements  of  a cultured 
nobleman — one  that  he  could  have  afforded.  Does  it  mean 
that  he  was  a philistine?  Did  he  have  poor  taste?  No;  yet, 

I would  not  attempt  to  assert  that  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures was  on  par  with  those  featuring  history  paintings,  for 
that  category  of  subject  matter  retained  its  preeminence 
according  to  contemporary  criteria.  I would  argue  instead 
that  his  art  collection  cannot  be  judged  as  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon; it  was  one  component  of  a much  larger  network 
of  material  display  that  communicated  Cardinal  Pam- 
philj’s identity  as  a member  of  Rome’s  elite.  This  broader 
pattern  of  cultural  patronage  and  conspicuous  consump- 
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128  tion  encompassed  his  expenditnres  on  the  ephemeral  arts 
of  theater,  mnsic,  and  banqneting  and  his  acqnisitions  of 
books,  Inxnry  items,  exotic  foodstnffs,  horses,  and  more. 
The  cardinal  seems  to  have  had  priorities  for  his  dispos- 
able income  other  than  paintings,  yet  pictnres  were  an 
essential  ingredient.  Borghese,  in  this  volnme,  demon- 
strates that  the  cardinal  spent  copionsly  on  banqneting 
and  conjnres  the  visnal  richness  and  artistry  embodied  in 
this  ephemeral  act.  The  snmptnons  displays  of  frnit  and 
flowers  captnred  in  still-life  paintings — the  cardinal’s 
paintings  by  Abraham  Brneghel  come  to  mind — may  have 
served  as  permanent  evocations  of  the  transitory  festivities 
held  in  the  very  rooms  where  the  paintings  were  hnng.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cardinal’s  payment  records 
inclnde  payments  for  cnt  flowers,  presnmably  to  embellish 
his  living  qnarters,  and  plantings  at  his  villa  ontside  Porta 
Pia.“’'’  In  her  work  on  the  cardinal’s  libraries,  Alessan- 
dra Mercantini  shows  that  Pamphilj  pnrchased,  traded, 
and  gave  away  books  thronghont  his  life.  In  what  seems 
to  have  been  his  largest  single  acqnisition  of  books,  he 
paid  2,750  scndi  for  Ottavio  Falconieri ’s  library  (May  7, 
1680).  This  nn remitting  activity  and  snbstantial  expendi- 
ture evince  a fervent  passion  for  books,  at  least  as  objects 
(we  do  not  know  how  many  he  sat  down  and  read);  this 
same  zeal  is  not  felt  in  the  concentrated  acqnisition  of 
paintings.  All  his  material  goods  along  with  the  ephem- 
eral commodities  transformed  things  of  economic  worth 
into  ones  of  symbolic  vaine.'*’’  His  collection  of  pictnres 
hovered  between  an  act  of  patronage  and  conspicnons 
consnmption — despite  the  low  cost  of  individnal  genre 
paintings,  the  staggering  nnmber  of  works  mnst  have 
made  an  impression  npon  visitors — and  between  a state- 
ment of  aesthetic  taste  and  interior  decoration.  To  say  the 
least,  an  art  collection  was  an  expectation  of  a man  of  his 
statns,  and  he  fnlfilled  the  reqnirement.  If  he  did  not  do  so 
in  the  most  striking  way,  his  collection  did  not  go  withont 
notice.  Filippo  de  Rossi,  in  his  gnidebook  to  Rome  from 
1697,  wrote:  “Nell’appartamento  del  Sig.  Card,  si  vede 
nna  Libreria  copiosa,  & nna  Galleria  di  qnadri  singolari” 
(In  the  apartment  of  the  Cardinal  [Benedetto  Pamphilj] 
one  sees  a copions  Library  and  a Gallery  of  singnlar 
paintings).'*’" 


The  following  sources  provide  color  photographs  of  works  by  the 
still-life  painters  discussed  herein:  Mina  Gregori,  ed.,  La  natura 
morta  italiana  da  Caravaggio  al  Settecento  (Florence:  Electa, 
2003);  Gianluca  Bocchi  and  Ulisse  Bocchi,  eds..  Pittori  di  natura 
morta  a Roma.  Artisti  stranieri  1630—1750  (Viadana:  Arti  Grafiche 
Gastello,  2004);  and  Gianluca  Bocchi  and  Ulisse  Bocchi,  eds..  Pit- 
tori di  natura  morta  a Roma.  Artisti  italiani  1630-1750  (Viadana: 
Arti  Grafiche  Gastello,  2005). 

1 Andrea  G.  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri  Boria  Pamphilj.”  in  11 
Palazzo  Doria  Pamphilj  al  Corso  e le  .sue  collezioni.,  ed.  Andrea  G.  De 
Marchi,  2nd  ed.  (Florence:  Centro  Di,  2008),  123-39,  161-90.  [Both 
the  1st  ed.  (1999)  and  2nd  ed.  (2008)  are  referenced  in  the  notes.] 

2 Lina  Montalto,  Un  mecenate  in  Roma  barocca.  Il  cardinale  Bene- 
detto Pamphilj  (1653-1730)  (Florence:  Sansoni,  1955),  283-308; 
Alia  Maria  Rybko,  “La  quadreria  ad  Albano  del  cardinal  Benedetto 
Pamphilj,”  in  L’arte  per  i papi  e per  i principi  nella  campagna 
romana.  Grande  pittura  del  ‘600  cd  ‘700  (Rome:  Quasar,  1990), 
275-98;  Laura  Laureati  and  Ludovica  Trezzani,  “La  Natura  morta 
postcaravaggesca  a Roma,”  in  La  natura  morta  in  Italia.,  ed.  Fran- 
cesco Porzio  and  Garlo  Pirovani  (Milan:  Electa,  1989),  737-39; 
Francesca  Gappelletti,  “Palazzo  e collezione  fra  Sei  e Settecento.  11 
Principe  Giovanni  Battista  e il  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj,”  in 
Il  Palazzo  Doria  Pamphilj  cd  Corso  e le  .sue  collezioni.,  ed.  Andrea 
G.  De  Marchi,  1st  ed.  (Florence:  Gentro  Di,  1999),  70-71;  and  De 
Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  161-90. 

3 On  masserizia.,  Richard  Goldthwaite,  Wealth  and  thè  Demand 
for  Art  in  Italy  1300-1600  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1993),  210-11,  230-32. 

4 Sources  about  the  courts  of  cardinals  include  David  S.  Ghambers, 
“The  Economic  Predicament  of  Renaissance  Gardinals,”  Studies  in 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  History  3 (1966):  287-313;  Kathleen 
Weil-Garris  and  John  F.  D’Amico,  “The  Renaissance  Gardinal’s 
Ideal  Palace:  A Ghapter  from  Gortesi’s  De  Cardinalatuf  in  Stud- 
ies in  Itcdian  Art  and  Architecture,  Fifteenth  Through  Eighteenth 
Centuries,  ed.  Henry  A.  Millon  (Gambridge,  Mass.:  MIT  Press, 
1980);  Gigliola  Fragnito,  “Gardinals’  Gourts  in  Sixteenth-century 
Rome,”  Journal  of  Modern  History  65  (1993):  26-56.  Renato  Ago, 
“Gollezioni  di  quadri  e collezioni  di  libri  a Roma  tra  XVI  e XVlll 
secolo,”  Quaderni  storici XXXVll. 2 (2002):  379,  comments  on  the 
importance  of  archival  records  kept  by  families  for  the  historian’s 
study  of  the  material  culture  of  early  modern  Rome.  In  11  Gusto 
delle  co.se.  Una  .storia  degli  oggetti  nella  Roma  del  Seicento  (Rome: 
Donzelli  Editore,  2006),  31-36,  Ago  expands  upon  this  discussion 
and  outlines  the  history  of  accounting  records  in  Rome. 
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5 There  are  additional  account  books,  but  they  provide  little  informa- 
tion about  Pamphilj’s  collecting  habits:  Libri  Mastro  deWEcc.mo 
Sig.  D.  Benedetto  Panfilio^  from  1664-68, 1666-67,  and  1667-68, 
authored  by  Pamphilj’s  maestro  di  casa.,  Michele  Drioli;  ADP  Sc. 
1.17-1.19.  These  books  record  earnings  and  expenditures,  but 
many  expenses  are  simply  described  as  reimbursements  to  Drioli 
so  the  goods  or  services  purchased  are  unknown.  These  libri  mastri 
are  continued  in  a series  of  account  books  caffed  “Entrata  e uscita,” 
dated  1666  to  1730;  ADP  Sc.  1.21-1.31.  Afthough  the  series’  titfe 
and  continuitv  imply  a complete  record,  for  many  years  there  are 
onfy  entrate  (income)  and  no  uscite  (expenditures).  Finaffy,  there 
is  a single  book  titled  “Riscossioni  fatte  a Michefe  Driofi  per  conto 
di  Card.  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  1666-75,  ” which  records  income  col- 
lected by  Drioli  on  behalf  of  Pamphilj;  ADP  Sc.  1.20. 

6 ADP  Sc.  1.42-1.49,  Registri  di  mandati.  Due  to  the  time  required 
to  transcribe  these  accounts,  1 set  limits  on  the  information  col- 
lected. 1 transcribed  all  expenditures  relating  to  paintings,  frames, 
prints,  music,  books,  cfothing,  and  silverware.  For  some  years,  1 
also  recorded  expenses  relating  to  decorative  work  (wall  paintings 
and  gilding),  theater,  horses,  carriages,  and  other  various  artisans. 

7 ADP  Sc.  1.49,  fob  41:  “Nel  Presente  Fibro  si  registreranno  tutti  gli 

ordini  e mandati  che  di  mano  l’Ecc.mi  Ss.i  Prenpe  Panfilij  e Prenpe 
di  S.  Martino  Eredi. . .dell’Emo  S.re  Card. le  Panfilij  Defonto  che 
passò  a miglior  vita  il  Mercoldì  22  Marzo  1730  à ore  16  ” 

8 ADP  Se.  1.44,  fol.  81,  Jan.  30,  1684,  payment  to  dispensiere 
Filippo  Fabri.  See  Borghese,  in  this  volume,  on  the  foodstuffs  pur- 
chased by  Cardinaf  Pamphilj. 

9 ADP  Sc.  2.1-2.18,  Sc.  3.1-3.19,  Sc.  4.1-4.15.  1 have  consulted 
Sc.  2. 1-2.9  (1666-89),  Sc.  2.15  (1695),  Sc.  3.2  (1700),  Sc.  3.4 
(1702),  Sc.  3.7  (1705),  Sc.  3.10-3.16  (1708-14),  and  continue 
to  work  on  the  series.  In  most  instances  of  citing  documents  from 
this  series,  1 note  the  date  of  the  document  but  not  the  folio  number 
because  the  pagination  is  inconsistent. 

10  Bybko,  “Fa  quadreria  ad  Albano,”  280-98. 

11  Cinzia  Ammannato,  “F’ln ventano  del  1725  del  cardinal  Benedetto 
Pamphilj,”  in  U Palazzo  Dorici  Pamphilj  al  Corso,  1st  ed.,  235-50. 
Prior  to  Bybko  and  Ammannato,  Faureati  and  Trezzani,  748-53, 
transcribed  the  entries  of  still-life  paintings. 

12  Ammannato,  239,  245. 

13  Natalia  Gozzano,  “Resa  dei  conti  in  Casa  Colonna.  Contabilità  di 
una  collezione  romana  del  Seicento  fra  committenza  e mercato,” 
in  Decorazione  e collezionismo  a Roma  nel  Seicento.  Vicende  di 
artisti,  committenti  e mercanti,  ed.  Francesca  Cappelletti  (Rome: 
Gangemi,  2003),  175-85. 


14  ADP  Se.  1.43,  fol.  192,  Jan.  30,  1680.  On  Pamphilj ’s/amig/ia,  129 
Montalto,  43-51.  On  Bartoccini,  Montalto,  182,  388,  401,  and  on 
Fiberale,  Montalto,  291,  293,  525n40,  532nn37-38. 

15  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  121-23;  and  Rybko,  “Fa 
quadreria  ad  Albano,”  275. 

16  In  addition  to  the  sources  discussed  below,  musicologists  have  stud- 
ied Pamphilj’s  account  books.  See  especially,  Hans  Joachim  Marx, 

“Handel  im  Rom — seine  Beziehung  Zu  Benedetto  Card.  Pamphilj,” 
Handel-Jahrbuch  29  (1983):  107-18;  and  Hans  Joachim  Marx, 

“Die  ‘Giustificazioni  delia  Casa  Pamphilj’  als  musikgeschichtliche 
Quelle,”  Studi  musicali  12  (1983):  121-87. 

17  Montalto,  269-308:  “Architects  and  Scidptors”;  and  “The  Painting 
Collection  of  the  Nephew  of  Donna  Oiimpia.”  Subsequent  stud- 
ies routinely  refer  to  Montalto  as  the  principal  source  on  Cardinal 
Pamphilj. 

18  Ana  Maria  Bybko,  “Palazzo  Pamphilj.  Un  mecenate  del  Settecento 
ad  Albano,”  in  Uarte  per  i papi  e per  i principi  nella  campagna 
romana.  Grande  pittura  del  ‘600  al  ‘700  (Rome:  Quasar,  1990), 

261-73;  Bybko,  “Fa  quadreria  ad  Albano.” 

19  Francesca  Cappelletti  and  Andrea  G.  De  Marchi,  Nuova  guida  alla 
Galleria  Dorici  Pamphilj  (Rome:  Nuova  Àrgos,  1996);  De  Marchi, 
ed.,  R Palazzo  Dorici  Pamphilj  al  Corso. 

20  Gioseppe  Dimazzi:  ADP  Se.  3.11,  Aprii  1710;  Se.  1.47,  fol.  244. 
Giovanni  Pietro  Favoli:  ADP  Se.  1.43,  fol.  203.  Francesco  Macci: 

ADP  Se.  1.49,  fol.  307.  Flavio  Nogasi  (or  Rogasi):  ADP  Se.  3.11, 

Dee.  13,  1709-,Jan.  31,  1710.  Paolo  Gamba:  ADP  Se.  1.46,  fol. 

401.  Gamba  is  the  only  painter  for  which  1 found  possible  evi- 
dence outside  the  ADP.  There  is  a painter  named  Gamba  in  a 1718 
inventory  in  Naples,  recorded  in  “Archival  Documents”  database 
of  Getty  Provenance  Index®:  http://piweb.getty.edu/starweb/pi/ 
servlet. starweb. 

21  Paid  Grendler’s  essay  in  this  volume  discusses  his  education,  and 
James  Weiss’s  essay  considers  his  ecclesiastical  career. 

22  Montalto,  160,  271-76.  Giovanni  Carandente,  U Palazzo  Dorici 
Pamphilj  (Milan:  Electa,  1975),  148-50.  Cappelletti,  “Palazzo  e 
collezione  fra  Sei,”  70. 

23  For  all  data,  1 have  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 

24  Although  Bybko,  “Fa  quadreria  ad  Albano,  ” discusses  his  collect- 
ing activity  during  this  period,  she  does  not  define  the  pattern  of  his 
coliecting  habits  over  his  lifetime. 

25  Faureati  and  Trezzani,  737. 

26  Richard  E.  Spear  and  Philip  Sohm,  Painting  for  Profit  (New  Haven: 

Yale  University  Press,  2010),  92. 

27  Faureati  and  Trezzani,  737-38. 
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28  For  the  inventory,  Ammannato,  245-48. 

29  For  the  inventory,  ADP  Sc.  87.10,  “Inventario  delli  Quadri,  et 
altre  robbe  della  Casa  Aldobrandina,  e dell’eredità  della  chia:  me: 
della  Sig.ra  Prencipessa  di  rossano,  ch’il  Sig.r  Card.e  Pamfilio  ha’ 
havnto  per  nso  sno,  oltre  I’altre  robbe  consegnate  alii  min. ri  di  S. 
Em. a avanti  la  morte  della  d.a  Sig.ra  Pn’pessa.  ” It  records  forty- 
ihree  paintings  along  with  silver,  furnishings,  and  other  objects.  P. 
Della  Pergola  published  the  Aldobrandini  inventories  in  a series  of 
articles  in  Arte  Antica  e Moderna-,  12  (1960):  425-45;  19  (1962): 
316-22;  21  (1963):  61-87;  22  (1963):  175-91. 

30  Given  the  problematic  nature  of  identifying  works  in  the  Aldo- 
brandini collection,  this  tentative  hypothesis  requires  further  study. 
Andrea  G.  De  Marchi  has  carried  out  trenchant  studies  on  the  Aldo- 
brandini collection  in  which  he  discusses  the  problems  involved  in 
identifying  paintings  from  one  inventory  to  the  next  and  from  the 
inventories  to  actual  paintings,  as  well  as  proposing  identifications 
based  on  archival  sources  and  markings  on  the  paintings  (inclu- 
ding Aldobrandini  paintings  inherited  by  Benedetto  Pamphilj);  see 
his  “Quadri  ferraresi  della  Galleria  Doria  Pamphilj:  Cenni  storici,  ” 
in  lì  museo  senza  confini.  Dipinti  ferraresi  del  Rinascimento  nelle 
raccolte  romane.,  ed.  Jadranka  Bentini  and  Sergio  Guarino  (Milan: 
Federico  Motta,  2002),  243-73;  and  bis  Scrivere  sui  ciuadri.  Fer- 
rara e Roma.  Agucchi  e alcuni  ritratti  rinascimentali  (Florence: 
Centro  Di,  2004). 

31  Stefanie  Walker  in  this  volume. 

32  The  coexistence  of  works  by  renowned  artists  and  lesser-known 
figures  is  not  uncommon;  Patrizia  Cavazzini,  Painting  as  Business 
in  Early  Seventeenth- century  Rome  (University  Park:  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University  Press,  2008),  119,  argues  “...even  the  most 
discerning  patrons  turned  to  obscure  artists  for  a number  of  dif- 
ferent reasons,  perhaps  because  they  needed  a copy  of  a particular 
picture,  or  had  to  carry  out  decorative  enterprises  to  which  little 
value  was  attached,  or  had  to  cover  large  expanses  of  walls  in  their 
city  and  country  residence  with  canvases.” 

33  Montalto,  307,  first  noted  his  presence  in  Pamphilj’s  collection. 
Also,  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  850. 

34  Stella  Rudolph,  Niccolò  Maria  Pcdlavicini.  L’ascesa  al  Tempio  della 
virtù  attraverso  il  mecenatismo  (Rome:  Ugo  Bozzi,  1995),  97. 

35  Regarding  kitchen  scenes  and  fish  paintings.  Laureati  and  Trezzani, 
731. 

36  Luigi  Salerno,  La  natura  morta  italiana — Still  life  Painting  in 
Italy,  1560-1805  (Rome:  Ugo  Bozzi,  1984),  XXVl-XXXI,  171. 
Mina  Gregari,  “Riflessioni  sulle  origini  della  natura  morta.  Da  Leo- 
nardo al  Caravaggio,  ” in  La  natura  morta  al  tempo,  20-21;  and 


Gianluca  Bocchi  and  Ulisse  Bocchi,  eds..  Pittori  di  natura  morta  a 
Roma.  Artisti  italiani  1630-1750  (Viadana:  Arti  Grafiche  Castello, 
2005),  399. 

37  Cavazzini,  85,  108  (quotations),  chap.  3,  “The  Diffusion  of 
Painting.” 

38  The  phrase  comes  from  Cavazzini,  30. 

39  In  Spear  and  Sohm,  20,  Sohm  writes:  “These  new  consumers  [col- 
lectors from  the  professions  and  trades]  increased  demand  for 
low-cost  paintings  and  helped  create  a market  for  specialists  of  the 
“lower”  genres  (landscape,  cityscape,  still  life,  social  life,  etc.)...” 

40  Salerno,  XXIX-XXX.  Luigi  Spezzaferro,  “11  Caravaggio,  i colle- 
zionisti romani,  le  nature  morte,”  in  La  natura  morta  al  tempo, 
49-58.  Silvia  Danesi  Squarzina,  “The  Collections  of  Cardinal 
Benedetto  Giustiniani.  Part  1,  ” The  Burlington  Magazine  139,  no. 
1136  (1997):  766-91.  Silvia  Danesi  Squarzina,  “The  Collections  of 
Cardinal  Benedetto  Giustiniani.  Part  li,  ” The  Burlington  Magazine 
140,  no.  1139  (1997):  102-18.  The  question  of  the  relative  influ- 
ence of  noble  collectors  versus  collectors  from  the  professions  and 
trades  on  the  increased  production  of  the  minor  genres  in  Rome 
requires  further  consideration.  In  other  words,  did  taste  trickle 
down  the  socio-economic  scale  or  up  it?  In  her  book  on  non-noble 
collectors,  Cavazzini,  who  raises  this  question  (84),  has  been  fun- 
damental in  challenging  prevailing  ideas  about  collecting  in  Rome 
in  general  and  of  the  minor  genres  in  particular.  In  light  of  her 
work,  it  would  be  informative  to  carry  out  a systematic  study  on 
the  appearance  of  the  minor  genres  in  noble  collections  in  Rome. 

41  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  735. 

42  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  728-30.  Silvia  Danesi  Squarzina,  “Natura 
morta  e collezionismo  a Roma  nella  prima  metà  del  Seicento,”  in 
Natura  morta,  pittura  di  paesaggio  e il  collezionismo  a Roma  nella 
prima  metà  del  .seicento.  Italia,  Fiandre,  Olanda  il  terreno  di  ela- 
horzione  dei  generi,  ed.  Silvia  Danesi  Squarzina  (Rome:  Lithos, 
1995-96),  9-23.  Also,  Salerno,  171-73. 

43  In  Spear  and  Sohm,  17-21,  Sohm  argues  that  painters  attentively 
responded  to  the  demands  of  collectors,  adapting  their  oeuvres  and 
their  lifestyles  to  meet  the  needs. 

44  See  supra  n.  26.  In  the  three  collections  noted  above,  history  paint- 
ing represented  42  to  49  percent. 

45  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  735-36,  740. 

46  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  736;  Alberto  Cottino,  “Le  origini  e lo  svi- 
luppo della  natura  morta  barocca  a Roma,”  in  La  natura  morta 
italiana  da  Caravaggio  al  Settecento,  ed.  by  Mina  Gregori  (Flor- 
ence: Electa,  2003),  382.  The  painting  is  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi  at 
Ariccia. 
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47  Charles  Sterling  was  the  first  to  argue  that  Caravaggio  was  funda- 
mental to  the  formation  of  still-life  painting  in  Rome;  La  Nature 
Morte  de  l’Antiquité  à nos  jours  (Paris,  1952).  Schofars  have  subse- 
qnentfy  expanded  upon  his  point:  Saferno,  35;  Gregori,  “Riflessioni 
suffe  origini  deffa  natura  morta,”  esp.  22-25;  Mina  Gregori,  “Cara- 
vaggio e i suoi,”  in  La  Natura  morta  italiana  da  Caravaggio^  17, 
26-44;  Afberto  Cottino,  “‘Dipinger  fiori  e frutti  sì  bene  contra- 
fatti...’: La  natura  morta  caravaggesca  a Roma,”  in  La  natura 
morta  al  tempo^  59-65;  and  Alberto  Cottino,  “La  natura  morta  a 
Roma:  fi  naturalismo  caravaggesco,  ” in  La  natura  morta  itcdiana 
da  Caravaggio^  122-31. 

48  Cottino,  “La  natura  morta  a Roma,”  122. 

49  Francesca  Cappelletti,  “11  palazzo  di  Camillo  Pampini]  e la  nascita 
della  quadreria  secentesca,”  in  II  Palazzo  Boria  Pamphilj  al  Corso^ 
1st  ed.,  43-44.  More  recently,  Andrea  G.  De  Marchi,  “Le  prove- 
nienze dei  Caravaggio  Dona  Pamphilj  e qualche  novità  sidle  lunette 
Aldobrandini,”  Bollettino  (Parte  Ser.  VII,  fase.  1 (2009):  49,  has 
clarified  through  new  archivai  evidence  the  much  disputed  prov- 
enance of  the  Caravaggio  paintings,  demonstrating  that  Camillo 
probably  purchased  them  from  the  Vittrici  family. 

50  Cappelletti,  “11  palazzo  di  Camillo  Pamphilj,”  48. 

51  On  Jan  Brughel’s  role  in  still-life  painting  in  Rome,  Salerno,  35; 
De  Gregori,  “Riflessioni  sulle  origini  della  natura  morta,”  21, 
22-24.  On  Federico  Borromeo’s  patronage  of  Brueghei  and  stili 
life,  Pamefa  Jones,  “Federico  Borromeo  as  Patron  of  Landscapes 
and  Still  Lifes:  Christian  Optimism  in  Italy  ca.  1600^  Art  Bulletin 
70  (1988):  260-75. 

52  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds.^  Artisti  italiani^  247-48. 

53  For  an  outline  of  their  careers,  see  the  biographies  in  La  natura 
morta  in  Italia^  770-71. 

54  On  Chigi ’s  works  by  the  Stanchi,  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  735. 

55  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds,.^  Artisti  itediani^  290-94.  Whife  Niccolò  and 
Angelo  Stanchi  were  working  for  Benedetto  Pamphifj,  they  were 
also  at  work  in  Palazzo  Borghese;  La  natura  morta  in  Italia^  770. 

56  Camillo’s  inventory  is  published  in  Francesca  Cappelletti  and 
Giovanna  Capitelli,  1 capolavori  della  collezione  Dorm  Pamphilj 
da  Tiziano  a Velazquez  (Milan:  Skira,  1996),  71-79. 

57  Jorg  Garms,  Quellen  aus  dem  Archiv  Doria-Pamphilj  sur  Kunst- 
tàtigkeit  in  Rom  unter  Innozenz  X (Vienna:  Hermann  Bohlaus 
Nachf.,  1972),  84  no.  354,  transcribed  the  payment  from  Giovanni 
Battista  Pamphilj.  The  payment  is  cited  in  Francesco  Porzio  and 
Carlo  Pirovani,  eds.  La  natura  morta  in  Italia  (Milan:  Electa, 
1989),  770,  but  erroneously  connected  to  Camillo  Pamphilj. 


58  Corallo  worked  for  Pamphilj  for  almost  three  decades  (1673-1701). 
The  decorative  works  directed  by  him  in  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj  al 
Corso  no  longer  exist.  For  Pamphilj ’s  patronage  of  Coraffo,  see 
Montalto,  160,  300,  324;  De  Marchi,  “Nuove  indagini  sui  quadri,” 
127.  For  Benedetto’s  payments  to  Corallo  in  the  1670s,  ADP  Sc. 
2.1, 1666-73;  ADP  Sc.  2.3, 1678-81;  ADP  Sc.  1.42, 1672-73,  fol. 
14;  ADP  Sc.  1.43,  1673-81,  Ms.  3,  6,  10,  11,  19,  23,  33,  35,  67, 
89,  97,  100,  106,  109,  121,  148,  171,  180,  187,  193,  197,  204, 
217,  239.  From  1684  to  1686,  Niccofò  and  Angefo  Stanchi  worked 
under  Coraffo  at  the  Pafazzo  Chigi  Zondadari;  Bocchi  and  Bocchi, 
eds.  Artisti  itediani^  305.  Pamphifj’s  empfoy  of  the  Stanchi  is  noted 
in  Montaho,  302,  304,  307;  De  Marchi,  ed..  Il  Palazzo  Boria  Pam- 
philj al  Corso^  2nd  ed.,  40,  168,  216nl09. 

59  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds. ^Artisti  italiani.,  245. 

60  ADP  Se.  2.1,  n.d.  The  payments  referenced  herein  are  summarized 
in  Tabfes  1 and  2 at  the  end  of  the  essay. 

61  This  filza  is  dated  Aprii  28,  1673.  On  per  diem  wages  for  painters, 
Spear  and  Sohm,  44-47. 

62  Spear  and  Sohm,  106.  In  discussing  per  diem  rates,  Spear  conciudes 
that  “extra  heip  conid  be  had  for  about  3 giuii  a day,  sometimes 
room  and  board,  or  up  to  5 or  6 giuii  on  straight  contract  work,” 
Spear  and  Sohm,  45. 

63  ADP  Sc.  2.2:  Feb.  20,  1673. 

64  ADP  Sc.  1.43,  foi.  8;  ADP  Sc.  2.3,  n.d.,  but  in  papers  from  1679  to 
80. 

65  Spear  and  Sohm,  107:  15  scudi  for  three  smaii  framed  paint- 
ings, 35  scudi  for  five  paintings  (four  tele  da  testa  and  one  tela 
d’imperatore),  and  18  scudi  for  six  “quadretti”  measuring  1.5 
paimi. 

66  Spear  and  Sohm,  106. 

67  Rybko,“La  quadreria  ad  Aibano,”  291,  293. 

68  Ibid.,  286-87. 

69  De  Marchi,  “Aitre  indagine  sui  quadri,”  184-85,  figs.  151-53. 

70  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds.,  Artisti  italiani,  244-323. 

71  The  documentation  of  Bonanni’s  paintings  is  a biff  from  Peffegrino 
Peri,  dated  Feb.  20,  1680,  which  fists  three  additionaf  paintings 
and  some  frames;  ADP  Sc.  2.3.  Montaho,  301,  noted  the  payment 
but  did  not  provide  the  coifocation.  De  Marchi,  “Nuove  indagini  sui 
quadri,”  166,  noted  the  Bonanni  paintings  and  those  of  his  student, 
Gian  Domenico  Vafentino,  in  the  1725  inventory.  Bocchi  and  Boc- 
chi, eds..  Artisti  italiani,  447,  refer  to  Montaho  and  De  Marchi. 

72  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti  itediani,  447-52. 
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132  73  Spear  and  Solini,  105,  107.  In  seventeenth-centnry  Rome  the  low- 

end  average  for  still  life  is  6 to  8 scudi  and  the  high-end  average  is 
50  to  100  scudi;  ibid.,  24. 

74  Ibid.,  23. 

75  Pamphilj’s  purchases  from  art  deafers  are  discussed  by  Rybko,  “La 
quadreria  ad  Afbano,”  276;  Cappelfetti,  “Palazzo  e collezione  fra 
Sei,”  71.  On  Pamphilj  and  Peri,  see  Loredana  Lorizzo,  “11  mercato 
dell’arte  a Roma  nel  XVll  secolo:  ‘Pittori  bottegari’  e ‘rivenditori 
di  quadri’  nei  documenti  dell’Archivio  Storico  dell’Accademia  di 
San  Luca,”  in  The  Art  Market  in  Italy,  15th — 1 7th  Centuries,  ed. 
Marcello  Fantoni,  Louisa  C.  Matthew,  and  Sara  F.  Matthews -Grieco 
(Ferrara:  Franco  Cosimo  Panini,  2003),  330;  Loredana  Lorizzo, 
“Documenti  inediti  sul  mercato  dell’arte.  1 testamenti  e l’inventario 
della  bottega  del  genovese  Pellegrino  Peri  ‘rivenditore  di  quadri’  a 
Roma  nella  seconda  metà  del  Seicento,”  in  Decorazione  e collezi- 
onismo a Roma  nel  Seicento,  ed.  Francesca  Cappelletti  and  Silvia 
Danesi  Squarzina  (Rome:  Gangemi,  2003),  164.  Lorizzo  describes 
Pamphilj  and  Peri  as  a perfect  match  due  to  their  mutual  taste 
in  the  minor  genres.  The  payments  to  Peri  are  recorded  in  ADP 
Sc.  1.43,  fols.  7,  80,  209,  210;  ADP  Sc.  2.1,  account  dated  1673; 
ADP  Sc.  2.3,  Feb.  20,  1680.  Although  Rykbo,  “La  quadreria  ad 
Albano,  ” cites  the  documents  that  she  consulted,  she  does  not  spec- 
ify ihe  coffocation  for  the  payments  to  deafers.  They  are  in  ADP  Sc. 
1.47,  fols.  187,  263;  ADP  Sc.  3.10,  Tommaso  de  Marchis  accounts, 
July  30,  1708  and  July  31,  1708;  ADP  Sc.  3.11,  Tommaso  de 
Marchis  accounts,  Nov.  5,  1708;  Feb.  4,  1709;  May  20,  1709;  Oct. 
21,  1710;  ADP  Sc.  3.13,  payments  to  Domenico  S.  Marcello  and 
“Sig.  Giovanni”;  ADP  Sc.  3.14,  payments  to  “Garlo  Quadraro,” 
Domenico  S.  Marcello,  Giovanni  Barbarossa  Quadraro;  ADP  Sc. 
3.15,  payments  to  Domenico  S.  Marcello,  Tommaso  de  Marchis; 
ADP  3.16,  payments  to  “Sig.  Giovanni,”  Domenico  S.  Marcello, 
Tommaso  de  Marchis.  On  the  art  market  in  Rome,  see  Gavazzini, 
119-52. 

76  On  Peri’s  relationship  with  Bonanni,  see  Loredana  Lorizzo,  “11  mer- 
cato dell’arte  a Roma,”  330;  and  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti 
italiani,  448. 

77  On  the  Roos  and  “live  nature,  ” Gianluca  Bocchi  and  Ulisse  Bocchi, 
eds..  Pittori  di  natura  morta  a Roma.  Artisti  stranieri  1630-1750 
(Viadana:  Arti  Grafiche  Gastello,  2004),  263-76. 

78  ADP  Se.  2.3. 

79  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti  stranieri,  263-64. 

80  ADP  Se.  1 .44,  fols.  47,  58,  63,  65,  75,  89,  99.  Montalto,  302,  notes 
Philipp  Peter  Roos’s  presence  in  Pamphilj’s  records  of  1681  but 
does  not  cite  the  coffocation.  For  discussion  of  the  Roos’s  connection 


to  Benedetto  Pamphilj  and  paintings  in  the  Galleria  Doria  Pam- 
philj, De  Marchi,  ed..  Il  Palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso,  2nd  ed.,  81, 
112, 138,  213n49. 

81  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti  stranieri,  264.  From  1684  to  1691, 
he  lived  in  Tivoli,  hence  his  nickname  Rosa  da  Tivoli. 

82  ADP  Se.  1.43,  fol.  457. 

83  Sohm  discusses  ways  that  artists  marketed  their  work  including 
price  adjustment;  Spear  and  Sohm,  18-19. 

84  Ibid.,  22,  36. 

85  Richard  E.  Spear,  “Glande  and  the  Economics  of  Landscape  Paint- 
ing in  Seicento  Rome,”  Konsthistorisk  Tidskrift  73,  no.  3 (2004): 
147-57;  and  Spear  and  Sohm,  99,  Tabfe  7.  On  the  cost  of  Gamiffo’s 
paintings,  see  Mirka  Benes,  “Gfaude  Lorrain’s  Pendant  Landscapes 
of  1646-50  for  Gamilfo  Pamphilj,  Nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  X,” 
Storia  delTarte  102  (2005):  37-60,  who  was  the  first  to  clarify 
their  cost.  For  comparisons  to  other  artists’  wages,  Spear  and 
Sohm,  21-22. 

86  Loredana  Lorizzo,  “Peopfe  and  Practices  in  the  Paintings  Trade  of 
Seventeenth- century  Rome,”  in  Mapping  Markets  for  Pciintings  in 
Europe  1450-1 750,  ed.  Neif  De  Marchi  and  Hans  J.  Van  Miegroet 
(Turnhout:  Brepofs,  2006),  355-56. 

87  He  might  have  inherited  some  of  the  paintings  from  his  father,  since 
there  are  painters  who  appear  in  both  collections. 

88  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  748.  The  painting  is  listed  under  “Vili 
stanza”  of  the  Pafazzo  af  Gorso. 

89  Ibid.,  751.  The  painting  is  listed  under  “Stanza  dell’Orologio”  of 
the  paface  in  Albano. 

90  1 counted  attributions  for  63  of  the  256  still-life  paintings  in 
Albano.  Gavazzini,  120,  has  argued  that  the  quality  of  paintings  in 
country  residences  tended  to  be  fower  and,  therefore,  the  names  of 
the  painters  were  rarefy  mentioned  in  inventories. 

91  Regarding  Mario  Nuzzi’s  career.  La  natura  morta  in  Itcdia,  759-60; 
Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti  italiani,  67-83,  with  earfier  bibli- 
ography; and  most  recently  Francesco  Solinas,  ed..  Flora  Romana. 
Fiori  e cultura  nelParte  di  Mario  de’ Fiori  (1603—1673)  (Rome:  De 
Luca  Editore,  2010). 

92  Ammannato,  248. 

93  Ibid.,  240,  241,  247.  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  176, 
184.  Prior  to  De  Marchi,  her  presence  in  Pamphilj’s  collection  was 
noted  by  Montalto,  307;  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  739. 

94  For  her  biography.  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti  italiani,  453-64. 

95  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  216nl21,  cites  the  payment 
document  dated  ,Jan.  15,  1715,  in  ADP  3.16,  but  does  not  specify 
the  garfand  subject. 
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96  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  188-89. 

97  I thank  Professor  Kenneth  Craig  for  help  with  identifying  the 
flowers. 

98  Solini  discusses  the  influence  of  reputation  on  prices;  Spear  and 
Sohm,  29. 

99  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  Artisti  stranieri^  405-34. 

100  See  the  inventory  of  1725,  Ammannato,  244.  His  presence  was 
noted  by  Montalto,  306;  and  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  739. 

101  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  732-33  and  738,  are  the  first  to  character- 
ize Pamphilj  as  a proponent  of  “triumphal”  still  life,  which  emerged 
after  1630  and  reached  its  full  development  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  See  also,  Cottino,  “Le  origini  e lo  sviluppo 
della  natura  morta  barocca  a Roma,”  350-54. 

102  Oli  Hermans  and  the  Pamphilj,  see  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  737; 
Cappelletti  and  De  Marchi,  Nuova  guida^  50;  De  Marchi,  ed..  Il 
Palazzo  Dorla  Pamphilj  al  Corso^  2nd  ed.,  50,  97,  165,  224,  227. 

103  For  Hermans's  biography  and  style,  see  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds.. 
Artisti  straniero  67-75. 

104  On  the  Brueghel  paintings  in  Cardinal  Pamphilj ’s  collection.  De 
Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  168-69;  Ammannato,  241, 
244.  His  presence  was  noted  by  Montalto,  306. 

105  For  Brueghel’s  career.  La  natura  morta  in  Italia^  788-89;  Boc- 
chi and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti  straniero  117-47.  On  his  role  in  the 
development  of  Baroque  still  life  in  Rome,  Cottino,  “Le  origini  e lo 
sviluppo  della  natura  morta  barocca  a Roma,”  353.  In  1674,  the 
Chigi  paid  Brueghel  20  scudi  for  two  tele  da  testa-^  Spear  and  Sohm, 
107. 

106  For  the  entries  of  Campidoglio’s  paintings  in  the  inventory,  see 
Rybko,  “La  quadreria  ad  Albano,”  286;  Ammannato,  242,  244, 
249.  In  the  inventory  three  paintings  are  listed  between  the 
Brueghel  and  the  Campidoglio.  His  presence  in  Cardinal  Pamphilj’s 
collection  was  noted  by  Montalto,  307. 

107  Spear  and  Sohm,  24,  107,  discuss  average  prices  and  the  specific 
prices  paid  for  Michelangelo  di  Campidoglio’s  paintings.  By  the 
Chigi,  he  was  paid  20  scudi  in  1658  for  Moor  with  two  hunting 
dogs^  ca.  112  X 156  cm;  20  scudi  in  1659  for  Woman  with  Animals^ 
ca.  112  X 200  cm;  20  scudi  in  1659  for  Egyptian  Goat.  ca.  112  x 
200  cm;  20  scudi  plus  10  scudi  tip  in  1660  for  two  figures  with  fish, 
134  X 200  cm.  By  the  Colonna,  he  was  paid  in  1661  36  scudi  for  a 
painting  of  fruit,  156  x 200  cm,  and  18  scudi  for  another  painting 
of  fruit,  67  cm. 

108  On  Campidoglio,  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eàs,..,  Artisti  italiani.,  399-408; 
Cottino,  “Le  origini  e lo  sviluppo  della  natura  morta  barocca  a 
Roma,”  351-52,361. 


109  ADR  Se.  3.11;  the  acquisition  of  the  painting,  along  with  oth-  133 
ers,  from  Domenico  S.  Marcello  appears  in  the  list  of  expenses, 

“1708  Mobili  comprati  et  altre  spese  fatte  per  servitio  del  Palazzo 
del’Albano  di  S.  E.  R,”  written  by  Liberale.  The  painting  does  not 
appear  in  the  inventory  of  1725. 

110  Ammannato,  240,  244.  In  the  inventory  of  1725,  he  is  called 
“Monsii  Francesco  de  Prè.”  Montalto,  306,  notes  the  name  but  does 
not  connect  it  to  Tamm.  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,” 

171,  180  fig.  144,  has  attributed  the  painting.  Festone  e putti,  in 
the  GDP  to  a work  after  Tamm  and  Francesco  Trevisani. 

111  On  Tamm’s  life  and  work.  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eàs,.,  Artisti  .stranierò 
199-250.  See  also,  Cottino,  “Le  origini  e lo  sviluppo  della  natura 
morta  barocca  a Roma,”  353,  406-9,  424.  About  the  relationship 
between  Pallavicini,  Maratti,  and  Tamm,  see  Rudolph,  Niccolò 
Maria  Pcdiavicini,  91-98. 

112  On  his  tenure  in  Bologna,  Montalto,  377-408. 

113  ADP  Sc.  1.46,  fob  227.  Montalto,  304,  notes  the  two  paintings 
(without  citing  the  collocation)  and  writes  that  the  painter  sent  an 
additional  five  paintings  to  Pamphilj  in  Rome  vithout  providing  a 
source.  1 have  not  found  archival  evidence  for  the  five  paintings. 

Laureati  and  Trezzani,  737,  note  that  there  are  ten  paintings  by 
Monticelli  in  the  inventory  of  Benedetto  Pamphilj’s  possessions 
made  in  1682  with  later  annotations.  Few  of  the  paintings  in  this 
inventory  have  attributions. 

114  ADP  Sc.  1.46,  fob  245.  Montalto,  304-5,  discusses  the  paintings 
from  Mezzadri,  followed  by  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  737,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  inventory  of  1682  with  later  annotations;  Cappel- 
letti, “Palazzo  e collezione  fra  Sei,”  78n31. 

115  Works  by  Monticelli  and  Mezzadri  appear  in  some  inventories  in 
the  Getty  Provenance  Index®:  http://piweb.getty.edu/starweb/pi/ 
servlet. starweb.  For  an  example  of  Mezzadri’s  work,  see  the  catalog 
entry  in  Gregori,  La  Natura  morta  italiana  da  Caravaggio,  436. 

116  On  Colonna,  Safarik,  230;  on  Spada,  Roberto  Cannatà  and  Maria 
Lucrezia  Vicini,  La  Galleria  di  Palazzo  Spada:  Genesi  e .storia  di 
una  collezione  (Rome:  Edizioni  d’Europa,  1990). 

117  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eàs.,  Artisti  .stranieri,  67. 

118  Laureati  and  Trezzani,  836;  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti  ital- 
iani, 591-624. 

119  Located  in  ADP  Se.  3.11,  3.13,  payments  dated  Feb.  4, 1709  (Tom- 
maso de  Marchis);  Jan.  1709  (Antonio  Liberale);  May  20,  1709 
(Tommaso  de  Marchis);  Jan.  and  Feb.  1710  (Antonio  Liberale); 

Aug.  1711  (reimbursement  to  Antonio  Liberale  for  payment  to 
Domenico  S.  Marcello). 
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134  120  ADP  Sc.  3.11,  fol.  573,  payment  to  Tommaso  de  Marchis,  May  20, 

1709. 

121  ADP  Sc.  3.16,  “1714  Spese  di  Giiar.ba  per  il  Mese  di  Gennaro.” 

122  For  the  Spadino  entries  in  the  inventory.  Laureati  and  Trezzini, 
748-51;  followed  hy  Ryhko,  “La  quadreria  ad  Albauo,”  285,  292; 
Ammaunato,  240,  241,  242,  243,  247. 

123  Ryhko,  “La  quadreria  ad  Albauo,”  285.  In  Seicento.  Le  siede  de 
Caravage  dans  les  collections  frangaises.  Gaieties  nationales  du 
Grand  Pai ciis,  Paris  (Paris:  Editions  de  la  Reunion,  1988),  162,  it 
is  proposed  that  Spadino ’s  painting  of  a similar  subject,  located  in 
the  Musee  Fesch,  Ajaccio  (132  x 94  cm),  may  be  identified  as  the 
one  in  Gardinal  Pamphilj’s  inventory  of  1725;  however,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  paintings  do  not  match.  The  inventory  implies  that 
Benedetto’s  painting  is  4 palmi  high,  since  it  describes  the  painting 
as  “the  same  as  the  above,”  and  the  painting  above  is  “4  palmi  p. 
alio.”  According  to  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  119, 
Malocardi’s  pcdmo  is  ca.  25  cm  (slightly  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal measurement),  which  would  make  Benedetto’s  painting  only 
approximately  100  cm  high.  The  painting  in  Ajaccio  is  much  taller 
at  132  cm. 

124  ADP  Sc.  3.11. 

125  For  an  analysis  of  Spadino’s  career  and  style.  Bocchi  and  Bocchi, 
eàs,..,  Artisti  italiani.,  591-624. 

126  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eàs.,  Artisti  italiani,  591,  note  the  relationship. 

127  ADP  Se.  3.13,  July  19,  1711.  Moutalto,  306,  notes  his  presence  in 
Pamphilj’s  collection. 

128  Daniele  Benati,  “L’Emilia  e la  Romagna,  ” in  La  natura  morta  itali- 
ana da  Caravaggio,  344-45. 

129  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eds..  Artisti  itediani,  594.  Munari  was  in  Rome 
from  1699  to  1707. 

130  ADP  Se.  3.15,  account  dated  1712  for  works  purchased  in  Dec. 
1711;  account  dated  May  1713;  account  dated  July  1713;  account 
dated  Aug.  1713;  account  dated  Sept.  1713.  ADP  Sc.  3.16,  account 
dated  Oct.  1714. 

131  Montalto,  305. 

132  Bocchi  and  Bocchi,  eàs..  Artisti  stranieri,  349-53. 

133  ADP  Se.  3.15,  dated  1712  for  purchases  in  Dec.  1711. 

134  Montalto,  pt.  1,  chap.  2 (“11  Ruolo  a corte”)  and  pt.  3,  chap.  4 (“La 
quadreria  del  nipote  di  Donna  Olimpia’’);  followed  by  De  Marchi, 
“Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  127. 

135  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  123-39.  Several  of  his 
paintings  are  recorded  in  the  inventory  of  1725. 

136  Montalto,  302,  cites  his  household  position,  followed  by  De  Mar- 
chi, “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  127.  1 found  his  name  in  ADP  Se. 


1.45,  the  hook  recording  “franchitie”  (tips)  to  household  members, 
where  he  first  appears  in  1682.  In  the  Giustificcxzioni  in  ADP  Sc. 
2.1,  he  appears  in  a payment  that  is  undated  but  among  papers 
from  1673  to  75.  The  payment  is  to  Francesco  Gorallo,  for  vari- 
ous works  including  the  giornate  of  “Nicolò  Stanchi”  and  “Sig. 
Gio.  Batta.,  ” presumably  Giovannini.  Payments  to  Giovannini  are 
recorded  in  the  Registri  di  mandati  in  1682  (ADP  Sc.  1.44,  fob  22) 
and  1694  (ADP  Sc.  1.46,  fols.  243,  274). 

137  Paolo  Giovannini  is  noted  by  Montalto,  305;  Rybko,  “La  quadre- 
ria ad  Albano,  ” 277;  and  De  Marchi,  “Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,” 
127.  The  payments  are  recorded  in  ADP  Se.  3.11,  fol.  605.  For  his 
paintings  in  Albano,  Rybko,  “La  quadreria  ad  Albano,”  283,  284, 
294. 

138  ADP  Se.  3.11,  Se.  3.13.  De  Marchi  has  noted  Giuseppe  Rosa's  pres- 
ence in  Pamphilj’s  documents  and  suggests  that  he  is  a heretofore 
unknown  figure  connected  to  Philipp  Peter  Roos;  see  De  Marchi, 
“Altre  indagini  sui  quadri,”  213n49;  Alessandra  Mercantini  and 
Laura  Stagno,  eds.,  Caravaggio  e la  fuga.  La  pittura  di paescxggio 
nelle  ville  Dorici  Pamphilj  (Milan:  Silvana  Editoriale,  2010),  149. 

139  ADP  Se.  3.11:  “1710  Spese  fatte  per  servitio  di  Guar.ba  nel  mese  di 
Agosto.” 

140  Spear  and  Sohm,  99-100. 

141  See  Paid  Grendler’s  essay  in  this  volume. 

142  Paida  Findlen,  Possessing  Nature:  Museums,  Collecting  and  Sci- 
entific Culture  in  Early  Modern  Italy  (Berkeley:  University  of 
Galifornia  Press,  1994),  28-29. 

143  ADP  Sc.  1.44,  fol.  80. 

144  According  to  Giuseppe  Niccolo  Nasini,  Della  vita  e delle  opere  del 
Giu.seppe  Nasini,  pittore  del  secolo  xvii:  Notizie  raccolte  ed  ordi- 
nate con  brevi  biografie  degli  altri  pittori  della  medesima  famiglia 
(Prato:  Bruzzi,  1872),  87,  Francesco  Bardi  wrote  in  his  laudatory 
libretto  about  Giuseppe  Nicola  Nasini  that  he  had  seen  Nasini’s 
painting  depicting  Erminia  in  Benedetto  Pamphilj’s  sala.  Nasini 
informs  his  reader  that  Bardi’s  libretto  is  extremely  difficult  to  find. 

145  Marco  Giampolini,  “Nasini,  Giuseppe  Nicola,”  Grove  Art  Online. 
Oxford  Art  Online,  http://www.oxfordartonhne.com/subscriber/ 
article/grove/art/T061072  (accessed  May  15,  2008).  See  also, 
Stella  Rudolph,  La  pittura  del  ‘700  a Roma  (Milan:  Longanesi, 
1983),  790-91. 

146  Nasini,  57. 

147  The  paintings  were  purchased  from  Tommaso  de  Marchis;  see  infra 
nn.  150,  152.  Niccolò  Nasoni  (1691-1773).  Un  cxrtista  itediana  a 
Oporto  111  centenario  clellcx  nascita  (Florence:  Ponte  alle  Grazie, 
1991). 
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148  Using  Pellegrino  Peri’s  shop  as  her  source,  Lorizzo,  “People  and 
Practices,”  352-56,  argues  that  it  was  probably  a common  com- 
mercial practice  for  a painter  new  to  Rome  to  enter  into  an  exclusive 
agreement  with  a dealer  to  sell  his  paintings.  Once  the  painter 
became  established,  he  might  end  the  exclusive  arrangement. 

149  ADP  Sc.  3.10,  July  30,  1708. 

150  Ibid.,  July  31,  1708. 

151  ADP  Sc.  3.11,  Nov.  5,  1708. 

152  Ibid.,  Oct.  21,  1710. 

153  For  the  inventory  transcriptions,  Rybko,  “La  quadreria  ad  Albano,  ” 
284,  289,  290;  Ammannato,  241,  242,  244. 

154  Guide  to  the  Doria  Pamphilj  Gallery  Rome  (Rome:  Arti  Boria  Pam- 
philj,  1997),  23:bl4,  b21,  b24.  Montalto,  307,  noted  the  existence 
of  the  Oraziani  but  identifies  them  as  Alessandro  and  Francesco, 
whereas  Rybko,  “La  quadreria  ad  Albano,”  277,  correctly  identi- 
fies them  as  Francesco  and  Pietro,  the  latter  possibly  the  son  of  the 
former. 

155  On  the  architects  and  their  roles,  Rybko,  “Palazzo  Pamphilj,”  265- 
66,  268-69.  Like  Pamphilj,  Ruspoli  created  a large  collection  in 
late  Baroque  Rome  relatively  quickly;  see  Maria  Celeste  Cola,  “Cli 
inventari  della  collezione  Ruspoli:  La  nascita  della  quadreria  sette- 
centesca e l’allestimento  nel  palazzo  all’Aracoeli,”  in  Collezionisti, 
disegnatori  e teorici  dal  Barocco  al  Neoclassico,  ed.  Elisa  Debene- 
detti, Studi  sul  Settecento  Romano,  25  (Rome:  Bonsignori,  2009), 
which  includes  additional  bibliography. 

156  Montalto,  156,  335;  Ellen  T.  Flarris,  Handel  as  Orpheus.  Voice  and 
Desire  in  the  Chamber  Cantatas  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Flarvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  2001),  6,  8,  9,  41-42. 

157  See  the  essays  by  Ellen  Flarris  and  Alexandra  Nigito  in  this  volume. 

158  Cappelletti,  “Palazzo  e collezione  fra  Sei,”  71. 

159  This  figure  comes  from  his  earnings  as  recorded  in  ADP  Sc.  1.22, 
“Entrata  e uscita  dell’Ecc.mo  Sig.r  D.  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  1680- 
87.”  The  annual  totals  are  17,558.11;  10,944.87;  22,842.92; 
15,516.52;  24,540.98;  18,184.57;  31,641.03;  22,731.56. 
Among  his  sources  of  income  are  luoghi  di  monte,  payments  from 
his  brother,  and  the  pensions  from  the  Abbey  of  Santa  Sofia  in 
Benevento  and  the  Abbey  of  Santa  Maria  in  Chiaravalle. 

160  Vernon  tlyde  Minor,  The  Death  of  the  Barocjue  and  the  Rhetoric  of 
Good  Taste  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2006),  95. 

161  Spear  and  Sohm,  69-91.  The  table  of  “Prices  of  Altarpieces  Painted 
in  Rome,  1590-1700,”  85-88,  provides  a useful  overview  for  this 
type  of  history  painting. 


162  It  seems  that  in  general  landscape  painting  was  yalued  slightly 
higher  than  still  life  eyen  though  many  landscapes  were  also  sold 
cheaply;  ibid.,  97-104. 

163  ADP  Sc.  1.43,  fols.  176,  178,  203. 

164  Spear  and  Sohm,  107. 

165  On  Cardinal  Spada’s  collection,  Maria  Lucrezia  Vicini,  R Collezi- 
onismo del  Cardinale  Fabrizio  Spada  in  Palazzo  Spada  (Rome: 
Markonet,  2006). 

166  1 would  like  to  thank  Tod  Marder  and  Catherine  Puglisi  for  sug- 
gesting that  1 look  for  these  items  in  the  account  books.  On  March 
18,  1682,  two  indiyiduals  were  paid  respectiyely  23.6  and  8.45 
scudi  for  flowers;  ADP  Sc.  1.44,  fob  16.  On  Jan.  30,  1684,  Pietro 
Francesco  Paganelli,  “piantarolo,”  was  paid  38.9  scudi  for  plants; 
ADP  Sc.  1.44,  fob  82.  There  are  other  payments  for  generically 
described  work  at  the  yilla,  seyeral  to  Francesco  Rinaldo,  “mez- 
zarolo,”  the  sharecropper  who  took  care  of  Pamphilj’s  yilla  outside 
Porta  Pia.  1 haye  not  found  a record  of  the  species  planted. 

167  Following  Krzysztof  Pomian,  Ago,  “Collezioni  di  quadri  e collezioni 
di  libri,”  380,  writes:  “1  beni  che  compongono  le  collezioni  sono 
dunque  destinati  a non  essere  adoperati  né  scambiati,  ma  solo  ad 
essere  ‘guardar!’  ed  è proprio  questo  ‘sacrificio  dell’utilità’  che  li 
eleya  al  rango  di  semi  of  ori,  messaggeri  di  ciò  che  è inyisibile. ’’ 

168  Filippo  de  Rossi,  Descrizione  di  Roma  moderna  formata 
nuovamente  Con  le  Autorità  del  Cardinal  Baronia,  Alfonso  Cia- 
conio,  D Antonio  Bosio,  Ottavio  Panciroli...  (Rome:  Libreria  di 
Michel’Angelo  e Pier  Vincenzo  Rossi  à Pasquino,  1697),  372.  In 
my  continued  work  on  Cardinal  Pamphilj  and  his  material  posses- 
sions, 1 will  analyze  further  the  cost  of  his  art  collection  within  his 
broader  expenditures  on  luxury  consumables. 
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Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj  and  Roman  Society:  Festivals,  Feasts, 
AND  More 
Daria  Borghese 


The  feast  is  among  the  most  typical  artistic  manifestations 
of  the  Seicento  in  Rome;  it  is  a public  event  and,  as  such, 
reflects  the  political  and  cultural  conditions  of  its  time. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  feast  is  to  persuade  participants 
and  onlookers  that  something  that  is  not  real,  such  as  a 
stage  set,  could  actually  be  real.  This  is  why  many  identify 
the  Baroque  century  as  the  starting  point  of  the  modern 
culture  of  communication,  with  its  emphasis  on  image. 

Given  the  significance  of  banquets  and  other  festivi- 
ties in  Roman  Baroque  culture,  our  portrait  of  Benedetto 
Pamphilj  would  not  be  complete  without  an  essay  devo- 
ted to  the  feasts  and  other  ephemeral  events  sponsored 
by  him  (fig.  9.1).  The  large  number  of  parties  organized 
by  Pamphilj  during  his  life — in  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj  al 
Corso  in  Rome,  in  his  villa  outside  Porta  Pia,  in  Saint 
John  Lateran,  at  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  in  his  various  countryside  properties 
(Cecchignola,  Torrenova,  Albano,  and  Nettuno) — allow 
us  to  piece  together  the  image  that  the  cardinal  wanted 
to  project,  an  image  that  also  depended  on  the  public  for 
which  it  was  meant.  This  essay  about  Cardinal  Benedetto 
and  the  feasts  he  organized  contributes  to  reconstructing 
his  life.  It  is  a glimpse  into  the  Pamphilj  court  in  Rome 
between  the  late -seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century 


Fig.  9.1:  Luigi  Valadier,  Bust  of  Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj^  late  18th 
century.  Museo  Sacro  dei  Musei  Vaticani,  Rome.  From  Barbara  latta, 
Jorge  Mejia,  and  Christina  Grafinger,  / cardinali  hihliotecari  di  Santa 
Romana  Chiesa:  la  quadreria  nella  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana 
(Vatican  City:  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana,  2006),  217 
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Fig.  9.2:  Fireworks  in  Castel  Sant’Angelo  during  the  Roman  visit  of 
Gustav  III,  King  of  Sweden,  in  1784.  Private  collection,  Rome.  From 
Marcello  Fagiolo,  ed..  La  Festa  a Roma.  Dal  Rinascimento  al  1870 
(Tourin:  Allemandi,  1997)  1:7,  fig.  10 


and  completes  the  social  and  cnltnral  profile  of  the  cardi- 
nal presented  in  the  other  essays  in  this  volnme. 

A feast  is  an  official  party  that  celebrates  an  event  or 
commemorates  an  anniversary.  Within  this  loose  defini- 
tion, it  comprises  religions  and  lay,  joyfnl  and  monrnfnl 
events,  as  well  as  wholly  frivolons  and  government-related 
occasions.  Of  the  many  feasts  with  a religions  theme  and 
with  a relationship  to  the  papacy  celebrated  in  Rome,  it 
is  worth  mentioning  elections,  crownings,  accessions  to 
the  Cathedra  of  Rome,  deliveries  of  the  Ghinea  (a  tribnte 
paid  by  the  king  of  Naples),  beatifications,  canonizations, 
openings  and  closings  of  Sacred  Years,  pnblic  Concistori 
(meetings  of  the  Privy  Conncil),  consecrations  of  chnrches 
and  altars,  processions,  official  fnnerals,  and  the  day  of 
the  city’s  patron  saints,  Peter  and  Pani,  on  Jnne  29,  when 
the  city  was  literally  lit  np  at  night  by  the  Catherine  wheel 
(fireworks)  on  top  of  Caste!  Sant’Angelo  (fig.  9.2).  Among 
the  lay  feasts  were  births,  weddings,  elections  and  fnnerals 
of  princes  and  other  snzerains,  solemn  arrivals  of  snze- 
rains  and  ambassadors,  victories  in  battle,  ratifications 


of  peace  treaties,  oaths  of  office  of  Roman  senators,  ban- 
quets, merry-go-ronnds,  and  formal  dinners  offered  by  the 
varions  academies.  In  the  Baroqne  age,  when  hyperbole 
was  the  norm  and  the  goal  was  to  astonish,  it  was  even 
more  difficnlt  to  draw  a clear  bonndary  between  sacred 
and  profane — as  witnessed  by  the  Carnival  festivities  that 
inclnded  official  and  private  parties,  theater  shows,  and 
parades  of  decorated  floats. 

The  Roman  Carnival  dates  to  high  antiqnity  with  the 
feasts  in  honor  of  Satnrn  [Saturnalia).,  celebrated  between 
the  end  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  Jannary,  and 
those  in  honor  of  Lnpercns  [Lupercalia).,  the  god  Pan, 
held  between  Febrnary  13  and  15.  Dnring  the  Saturnalia., 
the  popnlace  partied,  wore  masks,  and  assisted  with  gla- 
diatorial games.  Even  then  there  was  the  habit  of  throwing 
confetti,  frnit,  and  flowers.  Dnring  the  Lupercalia  there 
was  a night  race  with  lamps  (re-enacted  dnring  the  eighte- 
enth centnry  with  the  feast  of  Moccoletti.,  or  candles), 
which  the  Chnrch  transformed  into  the  celebration  of  the 
pnrification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a procession  lit  by 
torches,  called  Candlemas.  With  the  institntion  of  Lent, 
the  Chnrch  conld  tolerate  a short  period  of  wild  partying 
before  a long  period  of  penance.  This  is  how  carnem  levare 
(Carnival)  was  born — a period  dnring  which  the  popes 
distribnted  wine  and  bread  to  the  popnlation  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  long  period  of  fasting.  Among  the  most 
significant  holy  celebrations  of  Lent  was  the  adoration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  in  chnrches  [Quarantore.,  or  Forty 
Honrs,  the  time  elapsing  between  the  Crncifixion  and 
Resnrrection  of  Christ) . 

All  the  great  artists  of  the  Seicento,  snch  as  Gianlo- 
renzo  Bernini  and  Pietro  da  Cortona,  applied  their  talent 
to  ephemeral  endeavors:  the  feast  became  an  opportn- 
nity  for  artistic  experimentation,  snch  as  nltra-elaborate 
compositions  of  statnes  and  pinnacles  of  sngar  or  paper- 
mache,  painted  fagades,  scenic  backdrops,  and  artificial 
architectnres  (some  of  which  ended  np  inspiring  the  most 
complex  architectnral  realizations  of  the  centnry) . 

Throngh  the  stndy  of  feasts,  therefore,  we  may  infer 
the  many  sides  of  the  theological,  philosophical,  scientific, 
and  literary  knowledge  of  the  patron.’  Recognized  by  all 
as  an  emerging  fignre  of  cnrial  life  for  his  intellect,  hnmor, 
and  magnificence,  Benedetto  Pamphilj  was  a refined  and 
generons  host,  who  knew  how  to  stage  skillfnlly  the  many 
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elements  of  a feast  and  to  vary,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, the  combination  of  ingredients:  musical  and  literary 
entertainment,  food,  and  decoration.  The  feast,  in  its 
numerous  manifestations,  reached  a peak  in  the  home  of 
Cardinal  Pamphilj:  every  reception  became  an  artistic  and 
social  happening  that  surprised  and  awed  his  guests. 

Ever  since  childhood,  Pamphilj  took  part  in  many 
receptions,  banquets,  and  feasts  offered  to  Roman  ari- 
stocrats by  his  parents,  Camillo  Pamphilj  and  Olimpia 
Aldobrandini,  Princess  of  Rossano,  in  their  palace.  The 
Pamphilj  princes  had  a passion  for  music,  poetry,  and 
theater:  musical  dramas  were  shown  frequently  in  their 
private  playhouse,  interpreted  by  young  women  of  the 
entourage  of  the  Princess  of  Rossano,  who  in  one  case  set 
up  a comedy:  “recitata  tutta  da  marchesi  et  duchi,  li  quali 
si  compiacquero  per  dargli  gusti  di  diventare  histrioni.”^ 
As  mentioned  in  an  official  notice  of  January  21,  1651, 
in  that  year  religious  plays  were  performed:  “Rellissimi 
apparati  nel  palazzo  del  Sig.re  Don  Camillo  e principessa 
di  Rossano  al  Corso  per  rappresentarvi  in  questo  Carne- 
vale la  vita  e morte  di  Sant’ Agnese  vergine  e martire  da 
musici  di  palazzo  et  altri. In  addition,  religious  perfor- 
mances under  the  patronage  of  the  Pamphilj  were  staged 
regularly  in  the  family  church  of  Sant’ Agnese  in  Agone. 

Christina  of  Sweden  was  often  a guest  of  honor,  for 
whom  Camillo  wrote  a short  poem  about  her  recent  abdi- 
cation, which  was  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  queen 
herself  during  one  of  these  performances.  There  were  then 
the  traditional  Carnival  celebrations.  During  her  first  Car- 
nival in  Rome,  Christina  was  hosted  three  times  in  the  loge 
built  by  the  princes  in  front  of  their  palace  to  watch  the 
traditional  Barberi  (horse)  race.  Lina  Montalto  mentions 
that  for  the  Carnival  of  1676,  celebrated  in  the  vineyard  of 
Porta  Pia,  there  were  fine  wines,  sweets,  and  refreshments, 
all  framed  by  boscherecce  (tree-like  decorations)  appo- 
sitely painted  by  Monsù  Arno  to  extol  the  Pamphilj  and 
Aldobrandini  coats  of  arms  in  magnificent  gilded  and 
painted  triumphs.  The  party  was  attended  by  ladies  and 
princes  who  courted  the  guest  of  honor,  also  in  this  parti- 
cular instance  the  Queen  of  Sweden.^  Renedetto  grew  up 
in  this  little  court  attended  by  many  artists.  ’ 

The  first  great  event  staged  by  Benedetto  was  the  cele- 
bration of  his  doctorate,  which  included  a lavish  dinner  on 
December  6, 1676,  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Rome  and  the  most 


prestigious  school  of  the  city,  the  Collegio  Romano,  which  was  141 
also  the  alma  mater  of  his  uncle  Pope  Innocent  X.'’ 

A money  order  signed  by  Benedetto  Pamphilj  three 
years  before,  in  July  1673 — a long  time  before  the  Disputa 
(discussion) — authorized  the  payment  of  200  scudi  to  the 
Jesuit  Carlo  Bovio  “per  a conto  della  conclusione  e addot- 
toramento nostro”.'  Starting  in  1674,  more  money  orders 
to  the  same  priest  allowed  him  to  buy  reams  of  “fine  royal 
paper”  and  “imperial  paper”  on  which  to  write  the  disser- 
tation “in  occasione  del  nostro  addottoramento”  and  print 
it.®  The  printing  was  entrusted  to  the  printer  Tizzoni  and 
required  two  years  because  Pamphilj  kept  asking  for  more 
copies — some  of  which,  for  his  professors,  were  printed  on 
a pearl  grey  taffeta  fabric. 

For  this  celebration,  a poem  in  Latin  with  the  sug- 
gestive title  Troiani  herois  Aeneae  iter  ad  Elysium  was 
composed  and  performed  with  the  goal  of  surprising  the 
audience;  the  poem  has  long  been  thought  to  be  by  Pam- 
philj himself,  but  Paul  Grendler  concludes  in  this  volume 
that  Father  Carlo  Bovio  was  its  probable  author.*'  The  text 
latches  onto  the  fantastic  genealogy  showcased  by  the 

TROIANI  HEROIS 

AE  N £ A£ 

ITER  AD  ELVSIVM. 

Citmcn  jHcgohcum  mulcts  modis  <oaciniu(jmi 
duitun , dum 

BENEDICTVS  PAMPHILIVS 

r .f*  srrsstMit,tAScT:uim$j^Ayiftctn 

INNOCENTII  XI.  PONT.  MAX. 

SmxtAtSi  /£jK 

CMrnj  : •-vc-iir . 


R O Vt  .A£,  Trr;  TnnciLi  Tazoej,  M.  DC  LX.V\X 
iryttiónr  V riKMiiir, 


Fig.  9.3:  Title  page  of  the  poem  Troiani  herois  Aeneae  iter  ad  Elysium, 
composed  in  honor  of  Benedetto’s  philosophical  discussion.  From 
Lina  Montalto,  Un  mecenate  in  Roma  barocca.  Il  cardinale  Benedetto 
Pamphilj  (1653-1730)  (Florence:  Sansoni,  1955),  127,  fig.  21 
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142  Pamphilj  family  since  the  time  of  Innocent  X:  the  etching 
of  the  title  page,  designed  by  Giacinto  Gimignani,  repre- 
sents Benedetto  Pamphilj  as  the  Trojan  hero  Aeneas,  who 
goes  to  the  Elysian  Fields  to  pick  the  golden  branch  (figs. 
9.3-9.4). 

The  ceremony  was  described  in  detail,  moment 
after  moment  in  the  long  enlogy.  Trionfo  della  Virtù  ^ by 
Mignel  Brngneres,  the  poet  lanreate  of  the  yonng  prin- 
ce’s conrt.'"  The  printed  description  of  a celebration  from 
the  time  period  was  a booklet  in  which  the  anthor,  after 
dedicating  it  to  a prominent  fignre,  related  in  detail  the 
varions  moments  of  the  feast,  described  the  decorations 
and  their  allegorical  meanings,  and  mentioned  the  artists 
and  patrons.  It  is  obvions  that  it  represented  a medinm 
to  eternize  the  magic  of  something  that  is  by  definition 
transient — and  of  conrse  the  Pamphilj  doctorate  deserved 
more  than  one  printed  description!  ” 

For  the  celebration  of  Pamphilj ’s  doctorate.  Carlo 
Bovio,  a constant  and  affectionate  presence  dnring  the 
conrse  of  the  yonng  prince’s  stndies,  was  appointed  to 
decorate  the  chnrch  of  Sant’Ignazio 
together  with  Odoardo  Avvocati, 
the  Princess  of  Rossano’s  master 
horseman.  The  resnlt  of  the  coope- 
ration between  the  Jesnit  and  the 
gentleman  was  a nave  lined  with 
red  velvet  with  golden  trimmings 
and  the  magnificent  Aldobrandini 
series  of  tapestries  by  Raphael, 
among  which  is  The  Conversion  of 
Paul.  At  the  end  of  the  nave,  the 
perspective  of  the  altar  was  framed 
by  brocades  and  velvet,  the  win- 
dows were  closed  by  silken  scallops, 
and  the  vanlt  was  covered  by  patri- 
cian crests  in  red  and  gold. 

The  fnnction  on  November 
12,  1676,  was  held  behind  closed 
doors,  ostensibly  the  only  way  pos- 
sible to  stave  off  cnrions  passersby. 

On  the  back  of  the  door  hnng  a 
grand  print  on  silk,  from  the  cop- 
per matrix  of  the  Iter  ad  Elysium., 
of  Aeneas  who,  gnided  by  his  genie. 


stretches  his  hand  to  pick  the  golden  branch.  The  hero, 
Brngneres’s  booklet  continnes,  was  crafted  to  resemble  His 
Excellency,  and  the  Princess  of  Rossano  was  depicted  as 
Wisdom  shining  brightly  on  his  chest.  The  sister  of  the 
illnstrions  gradnating  stndent,  the  Princess  of  Venagro, 
was  portrayed  in  the  flaming  snn  on  her  mother’s  chest. 
Dnring  the  pnblic  ceremony  of  gradnation,  the  cnstom 
was  to  exhibit  large,  Inxnrions  prints  of  the  conclnsions  of 
the  dissertation,  bnt  this  time  the  fnnction  involving  the 
Pamphilj  prince  more  closely  resembled  a canonization 
ceremony. 

The  gradnation  banqnet,  held  at  the  reqnest  of  the 
Jesnits  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  was  organized  by  the  Prin- 
cess of  Rossano.  Everything  was  bronght  from  the  Palazzo 
Pamphilj  al  Corso  nearby,  from  the  snmptnons  meal  to 
silver  cnps  and  plates  in  Genoa  porcelain  (fig.  9.5).’^  By 
way  of  confirmation  of  the  role  played  by  the  Pamphilj 
honsehold  in  the  organization  of  the  party,  we  know  that 
Olimpia  Aldobrandini  had  already  proved  herself  a formi- 
dable event  planner  a few  years  before,  in  1671,  when  she 

organized  the  memorable  ceremo- 
nies on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding 
between  Anna  (Benedetto’s  favorite 
sister)  and  the  Genovese  prince 
Giovanni  Andrea  III  Doria  Fan  di. 

After  the  banqnet  it  was  the 
tnrn  of  the  mnsicians,  also  sent  by 
the  Pamphilj.  There  was  a harpsi- 
chord, five  violins,  a viola,  and  a 
Inte.  The  performance  of  the  Ora- 
tory of  Sant’Alessio  delighted  the 
gnests  among  whom  was  Prince 
Giovanni  Battista,  Benedetto’s 
brother.  The  celebration  ended 
with  a visit  to  Father  Athana- 
sins  Kirchner’s  gallery  and  to  the 
famons  college’s  library,  which 
made  clear,  as  Stephanie  Feone 
mentions  in  her  contribntion,  the 
early  interest  of  Benedetto  Pam- 
philj in  the  arts. 

As  shown  by  Fina  Montalto, 
to  be  in  working  order  the  Palazzo 
Pamphilj  needed  approximately 


Fig.  9.4:  Giacinto  Gimignani,  Benedetto  Pamphilj  as 
Aeneas.  Engraving.  From  Lina  Montalto,  Un  mecenate 
in  Roma  barocca,  lì  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj 
(1653-1730)  (Florence:  Sansoni,  1955),  127,  fig.  22 
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Fig.  9.5:  Menu  of  the  dinner  served  at  the  Collegio  Romano  organized  in  honor  of  Benedetto  Famhilj’s  doctorate.  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj,  Sc.  93.54, 
hit.  8. 1-8.2  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 


one  hundred  servants,  which  is  more  or  less  the  number 
employed  throughout  the  first  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Pamphilj  was  surrounded  by  a court  of  artists, 
musicians,  servants,  cooks  (a  quartermaster,  a secret  cook, 
an  ordinary  cook,  and  so  on),  maids,  etc.’^ 

Benedetto’s  lifestyle  was  not  only  very  luxurious  but 
also  extremely  refined:  money  orders  were  signed  fre- 
quently to  buy  majolica  from  Genoa,  porcelain,  crystal 
cups,  vases,  wine,  coffee,  chocolate,  etc.  A document  from 
1715  gives  us  an  understanding  of  the  refinement  of  the 
cardinal’s  table:  it  contains  an  order  for  sixty  pounds  of 
chocolate  made  expressly  in  Genoa. 

Already  in  1666,  the  amount  of  silverware  owned  by 
the  Pamphilj  family  was  exorbitant — as  was  the  number 
of  plates  and  vessels  of  various  weights  and  sizes  with 
complex  decorations,  cases  for  perfume,  and  objects  such 
as  salt  shakers  and  breadbaskets  that  based  on  ancient 
traditions  marked  the  importance  of  each  guest  and  the 
pomp  of  the  host.  Some  were  real  constructions,  some- 


times with  many  compartments  with  “quattro  morti  alle 
cantonate  che  reggono  una  chochiglia. . .con  suo  coperchio 
ad  uso  di  peparola.”'*’  But  it  never  seemed  to  be  enough. 
In  1678,  Benedetto  Pamphilj  bought  all  the  silverware  of 
Sigismondo  Chigi’s  inheritance  and  ordered  magnificently 
inlaid  wooden  cases  to  hold  his  purchases  (fig.  9.6).  In  the 
same  year,  on  May  26,  Pamphilj  was  named  by  Innocent 
XI  Grand  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  He  would  always 
hold  this  title  dear  because  it  offered  him  the  possibility  of 
spending  time  at  the  wonderful  seat  of  the  Knights  on  the 
Aventine  Hill  (a  villa  depicted  in  many  works  by  Hendrick 
Frans  van  Lint,  plate  13),  where  Benedetto  could  host  at 
will  small  open-air  receptions. 

The  documents  in  the  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj,  in 
particular  the  accounts  that  are  precise  up  to  the  minu- 
tiae, allow  us  to  give  a virtual  representation  of  the  feasts 
offered  by  Cardinal  Benedetto.  I will  not  repeat  how  these 
documents  give  us  a full  picture  of  him,  which  is  explained 
by  Stephanie  Leone  at  the  beginning  of  her  essay.  What 
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144  caught  my  attention,  as  I was  poring  over  these  docu- 
ments, were  the  money  orders  for  food,  both  in  everyday 
life  and  for  special  occasions.  Given  their  large  number,  I 
sampled  on  average  one  every  five  years. 

Every  day  expenses  for  food  were  separated  into 
“kitchen,”  fresh  produce  to  be  consumed  immediately, 
and  “pantry”  (the  first  type  amounted  to  10  scudi  per 
meal,  the  second  to  around  2 scudi) . This  was  enough  to 
feed  the  cardinal’s  one  hundred  servants  and  to  prepare 
the  numerous  dishes  donated  to  religious  institutions  and 
charities  on  an  almost  daily  basis.  From  the  kitchen  and 
pantry  accounts,  we  can  understand  when  the  cardinal 
had  guests,  because  the  menu  varied  depending  on  who 
was  there.  A typical  menu  for  a lonely  winter  dinner  was 
rice  soup,  broccoli,  mullet,  bitter  oranges,  pine  nuts,  and 
raisins;  when  there  were  guests,  more  dishes  were  served.’ 
The  menu  described  was  for  Pamphilj.  It  was  probably 
very  similar  to  what  many  prelates  and  aristocrats  of 
the  time  would  have  had  but  was  very  different  from  the 
dinner  of  an  average  person,  mostly  made  of  bread  and 
onions. 

Without  using  the  economist’s  approach  of  many 
other  essays,  it  might  be  enough  to  mention — just  to 
contextualize  Benedetto’s  expenditure  for  food — that 
a family  of  five  could  live  on  less  than  100  scudi  per 
year,  everything  included.  We  should  remember  too  that 
Benedetto’s  expenses  in  food  and  feast  were  more  or  less 
constant  throughout  his  life.  In  other  words,  whereas  he 
bought  paintings  mostly  in  two  well- determined  periods 
of  his  life,'®  the  budget  devoted  to  his  daily  entertainment 
and  official  celebrations  never  decreased  significantly. 
This  might  be  due  to  Benedetto’s  consciousness  that  his 
image  and  his  status  were  determined  much  more  by  this 
type  of  event  than  by  his  art  collection,  however  presti- 
gious from  its  inception,  which  was  a more  long-term 
instrument  to  burnish  one’s  rank  in  Roman  society.  The 
possibilities  offered  by  a dynamic  approach  to  feasts, 
with  the  employ  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  time,  which 
would  make  the  whole  city  speak  of  the  cardinal  and  of 
his  magnificence  at  each  event,  offered  far  higher  returns 
in  terms  of  name  recognition  than  the  static  dimension  of 
a collection,  which  generated  excitement  only  once  in  a 
while,  when  a masterpiece  was  purchased. 


For  the  elevation  of  Pamphilj  to  the  rank  of  cardi- 
nal in  September  1681,  the  whole  fagade  of  the  Palazzo 
Pamphilj  on  Via  del  Corso  was  decorated  “con  figure  in 
tela  grande,  e piccole,  et  altro...”  by  a team  of  artists  and 
craftsmen  directed  by  Francesco  Corallo.’’ 

Already  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  dramas 
and  theatrical  improvisations  during  Carnival  celebrations 
were  a specialty  of  Cardinal  Pamphilj:  in  a letter  dated 
February  12,  1684,  to  Prince  Giovanni  Andrea  Doria  III, 
Filippo  Silva  wrote:  “...Si  vanno  facendo  alcune  belle 
comedie  in  Casa  di  alcuni  e quella  in  musica  del  Sig.  Card. 
Pampilio  riesce  bella...’””’  He  was  referring  to  the  musi- 
cal comedy  in  three  acts  with  three  characters  (Alidoro, 
Irene,  and  Don  Polipo)  that  inaugurated  the  theater  of  the 
Palazzo  Pamphilj  (no  longer  extant),  with  Christina  of 
Sweden  as  the  guest  of  honor.’”  The  theater  was  designed 
by  Carlo  Fontana,  after  Bernini’s  death  the  most  famous 
architect  in  Rome,  who  was  the  leader  and  technical 
director  of  the  Accademia  di  San  Fuca  and  oversaw  the 
workings  of  the  complicated  stage  machinery  (fig.  9.7). 
The  musical  direction  was  entrusted  to  great  composers. 


Fig.  9.6:  Centerpiece,  17th  c.  Doria  Pamphilj  collection.  From  Maria 
Cristina  Basili,  “Le  feste  dei  Doria  Pamphilj,”  in  La  Festa  a Roma.  Dal 
Rinascimento  ai  1870,  ed.  Marcello  Fagiolo  (Tourin:  Allemandi,  1997), 
2:141,  fig.  2 
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such  as  Alessandro  Melani,  Bernardo  Pasquini,  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Arcangelo  Corelli,  and  Carlo  Cesarmi. 

The  expenses  “per  servitio  della  comedia  dell’Ecc. 
mo  Sig.  Cardinale  Pampilio”  were  exorbitant;  all  sorts  of 
workers  were  paid — from  “capomastro  muratore  in  fare  la 
nova  commedia,”  Giovanni  Battista  Olmo,  to  the  plumber 
Germano  Jacoldi  and  the  tailor  Antonio  Ugolini."^  On  the 
evenings  during  which  there  was  a play  or  a concert,  no 
detail  was  too  small  to  be  neglected,  from  the  refined  rose- 
mary confectionery  and  the  candles  supplied  by  Angelo 
Constantini  to  the  many  pitchers  supplied  by  the  glassma- 
ker  Giuseppe  Venturini. 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  offered  musical  entertainment  on 
a regular  basis.  Starting  in  1690  Carlo  Francesco  Cesa- 
rini  was  in  his  employ.  In  1705,  Cesarmi  ordered  a copy 
of  the  Oratory  of  Saint  Venceslas,  which  was  performed 
“nella  galleria  delPEcc.mo  Sig.  Prencipe  Panfilio  in  piazza 
Navona,  per  servitio  delEE.mo  Sig.  Cardinale  Benedetto 
Pampilio.”^’ 

Still  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal  in  1725,  Cesarmi 
ordered  many  copies  of  the  oratory  “per  il  trionfo  del 
tempo  nella  Bellezza,”  which  very 
likely  refers  to  George  Frideric 
Handel’s  II  trionfo  del  Tempo  e del 
Disinganno F For  Cardinal  Pam- 
philj’s  role  as  a patron  of  musicians, 

1 refer  to  the  essays  in  this  publica- 
tion by  Alexandra  Nigito  and  Ellen 
Harris.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  music  had  become  one  of  the 
main  components  of  art  patronage  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  for  example. 

Cardinal  Carlo  Colonna  (1665- 
1739),  third  son  of  Forenzo  Onofrio 
and  Maria  Mancini,  was  another 
sponsor  of  Handel  in  Rome.^- 

Between  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  for  all  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  upper  class,  rather  than 
attending  official  parades,  preferred 
promenading  by  carriage;  going  to 
theater;  attending  private  parties, 
lunches,  and  balls;  and  watching 
either  people  walking  along  Via  del 


Corso  or  horse  races  from  their  balconies  and  boxes.  The-  145 
atrical-  and  musical-themed  parties  in  private  palaces, 
especially  the  ones  held  during  Carnival,  took  on  a cul- 
tural relevance:  masks  were  custom-made,  costumes  were 
extraordinarily  detailed,  and  wigs  were  bought  especially 
for  the  occasion.  With  his  love  for  theater,  Benedetto  fit  in 
perfectly  with  his  family  and  with  the  cultural  and  social 
trends  of  his  time. 

Carnival  was  one  of  the  main  opportunities  to  orga- 
nize feasts  in  Rome  and  put  together  music,  shows,  special 
effects,  and  food  in  one  grand  event.  The  celebrations  for 
the  Carnival  of  1685  at  the  Palazzo  Pamphilj  must  have 
been  spectacular,  at  least  judging  by  how  much  they  cost. 

The  music  by  Francesco  Antonio  Tinasco,  that  is,  the  Ora- 
tory of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  was  copied  by  Giovanni 
Pertica  “per  servitio  de  la  Comedia  di  musica”  and  prin- 
ted with  a title  page  on  turquoise  paper.  Refreshments, 
all  provided  by  Filippo  Fabbri,  included  vast  quantities 
of  citrus  sorbets,  black  cherries,  melon,  cinnamon,  and 
lemon. 

The  sorbets  were  appreciated  so  much  by  the  guests 
that  the  following  year,  again  for 
Carnival,  the  order  was  for  two 
hundred  twenty  pitchers  at  a cost 
of  74.33  scudi.  The  sorbets  were 
accompanied  by  other  delicacies: 
almonds,  pistachios,  pralines,  and 
slices  of  citrus  fruit. 

In  1699,  Benedetto  became 
prelate  of  Saint  John  Fateran  and 
started  devoting  himself  to  the 
organization  of  the  ceremonies  and 
celebrations  for  the  basilica’s  name- 
sake on  June  24  every  year.  On  Saint 
John’s  Day  he  offered  refreshments 
with  the  usual  melon  sorbets, 
strawberries,  lemons,  and  dried  fruit 
followed  by  a lunch. According 
to  many  sources,  for  the  Jubilee  of 
1725  Cardinal  Pamphilj  called  the 
specialists  Giuseppe  Fornari  and 
Domenico  Eppe  to  realize  a specta- 
cular display. 


Fig.  9.7:  Caricature  of  Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj 
and  Carlo  Fontana,  early  eighteenth  century.  From 
Lina  Montalto,  Un  mecenate  in  Roma  barocca. 
11  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj  (1653—1730) 
(Florence:  Sansoni,  1955),  276,  fig.  56 
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146  In  Aprii  1697,  Innocent  XIFs  trip  from  Rome  to  Net- 

tuno to  check  the  progress  being  made  in  the  harbor  of 
Anzio  (with  Cario  Fontana  as  snperintendent)  allowed 
Cardinal  Benedetto  to  host  the  pope  in  his  palace  in  Net- 
tuno. The  ceremonial  pomp  of  the  time  transformed  the 
short  trip  into  a triumphal  procession,  a spectacnlar  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  power  pnnctnated  by  homage  given 
by  fendal  lords,  who  renewed  their  symbolic  snbmission  to 
the  spiritnal  and  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  head  of  the 
Chnrch  and  earthly  rnler.  On  his  way  to  Nettnno,  Inno- 
cent XII  stopped  for  innch  at  Carroceto,  a property  of  the 
Borghese  princes.”  It  is  entirely  possible  that  one  of  the 
reasons  Cardinal  Pamphilj  invested  so  mnch  to  host  the 
pope  was  the  will  to  snrpass  the  magnificent  hospitality 
of  Prince  Borghese:  in  Nettnno,  Cardinal  Pamphilj  set  np 
fonr  hnndred  beds  in  his  palace  and  organized  fonr  meals 
for  which  he  employed  seventy- six  cooks.  For  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  pope,  he  ordered  the  constrnction  of  a 
gallery  that  opened  on  the  water  and  wonld  be  lined  with 
the  same  tapestries  designed  by  Raphael  that  had  been 
hnng  along  the  nave  of  Sant’Ignazio  for  the  discnssion  of 
his  doctorate.  One  of  the  acconnts  of  the  trip  states: 

Vi  era  nel  palazzo  nna  bellissima  e 
grandissima  sala  ricoperta  tntta  da 
capo  a piedi  di  nn  parato  di  seta  di  color 
cremisi.  Da  nna  parte  di  essa  si  entrava 
nelPappartamento  del  Papa  esposto 
verso  il  mare  con  dne  bellissime  loggie, 

Fnna  coperta  co’  snoi  cristalli,  l’altra 
scoperta  ma  con  tende  sopra  di  seta  che 
servivano  per  ripararsi  dal  soie.  Doppo 
l’anticamera  apparata  di  damasco 
cremisi  con  trine  d’oro,  si  entrava  a 
mano  manca  in  nna  galleria  Innga  più 
delia  metà  di  qnelia  a Montecavallo, 
fatta  tntta  a volta  con  pittnre  di  celebri 
antori  et  adornata  di  ricchissimi  arazzi 
tessati  con  oro  rappresentanti  l’istoria 
di  San  Paolo,  disegno  di  Raffaele  di 
Urbino;  facendo  a ciaschednno  pezzo  di 
detti  arazzi  cornice  alcnni  teli  di  broc- 
cato e festoni.  Vi  erano  dieci  tavolini 
coperti  con  tappeti  d’oro  et  altrettanti 


torcieri  d’argento.  Facevano  nel  fine  di 
detta  galleria  prospetto  ne’  dne  cantoni 
a lato  delie  dne  finestre,  dne  grandi 
vasi  di  argento  con  piante  di  cedrati 
e frntti  veri;  et  in  mezzo  all’istesse 
finestre  era  nn  gran  conca  d’argento 
con  trionfi  di  fiori  veri;  a piedi  poi  della 
galleria  erano  altri  vasi  con  piante  e 
frntti  consimili  et  in  fondo  nn’arma 
del  Papa  scolpita  in  marmo  e mnrata 
in  alto  col  motto  In  memorie  aeterna 
erit.  Dalla  galleria  a mano  dritta  si 
entrava  nell’appartamento  del  Papa,  le 
stanze  di  cni  erano  ricoperte  di  broc- 
cato d’oro  cremisi  e vellnto  riccio  sopra 
fondo  d’oro  et  il  tavolino  di  argento, 
sopra  il  qnale  era  posta  nna  grande 
Croce  d’ebano  con  Crocefisso  di  argento 
dell’Algardi  e sopra  l’inginocchiatore, 
nna  Madonna  di  Raffaele  con  cornice 
d’ebano  intarsiata  d’oro  e diamanti. 

In  qnelia  dove  mangiava  era  alzato  nn 
ricchissimo  baldacchino  di  vellnto  con 
fondo  d’oro  e sedia  compagna;  l’altra 
di  ndienza  di  broccato  d’oro  e baldac- 
chino simile  col  sno  strato  e tappeto 
similmente  d’oro  e la  cappella  si  vedeva 
adobbata  con  paliotto,  parato  et  ogni 
altra  snppellettile  necessaria.  Si  con- 
tavano in  qnest’appartamento  cinqne 
tavolini  di  argento  e dne  di  tartarnca 
con  le  cantonate  e contorni  di  argento; 
essendovi  sopra  fignra  di  argento  di 
gettito  rappresentanti  cose  sagre.  [ ] Si 
vedevano  molti  trionfi  tntti  istoriati  con 
fignrine  di  znccaro  allnsive  al  viaggio  di 
Sna  Santità.  [ ] La  sera,  nella  sala  del 
sopradetto  palazzo,  si  ndì  nna  dolce  sin- 
fonia del  famoso  Arcangelo  del  Violino, 
che  vi  era  con  altri  eccellenti  snonatori  e 
poi  cantarono  Montalcide  e Pasqnalino, 
facendosi  l’istesso  la  sera  segnente.^^ 
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The  spectacular  nature  of  the  visit  must  have  been 
truly  disruptive  in  its  own  way.  A beautiful  painting  by 
Pier  Leone  Ghezzi  that  recently  surfaced  on  the  art  market 
could  represent  the  “famoso  Arcangelo  del  Violino”  play- 
ing for  the  joy  of  the  pope  and  the  many  guests  of  Cardinal 
Pamphilj  on  this  special  occasion. 

In  the  same  way,  for  refreshment  during  a courtesy 
visit  of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  on 
July  5,  1700,  the  cardinal  offered  the  most  exquisite  deli- 
cacies to  fight  the  heat  of  the  Roman  summer — sorbets  of 
strawberries  and  melon  and  all  sorts  of  fresh  fruit,  such 
as  wild  jasmine.  The  cost  of  the  refreshment,  almost  60 
scudi,  was  much  higher  than  usual  because  of  all  the  snow 
needed  (it  was  a precious  material  since  obviously  there 
was  no  artificial  refrigeration).*^ 

The  exponential  growth  of  the  family’s  art  collection; 
the  frequent  purchase  of  silverware  and  jewels;  the  pas- 
sion for  literature,  music,  and  theater;  and  the  taste  shown 
in  receptions  and  celebrations  all  contributed  to  turning 
Benedetto  Pamphilj  into  a key  figure  as  a model  to  copy 
and  emulate  in  Roman  society  between  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Compared  to  other  leading  personalities  of  the  time,  such 
as  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni  or  the  aristocrat  Francesco 
Maria  Ruspoli,  Pamphilj  stands  out  for  the  scope  and  qua- 
lity of  his  sponsorship  of  art. 

Pietro  Ottoboni  (1667-1740)  had  a villa  in  Traste- 
vere, a vineyard  on  the  Parioli  Hill,  a rented  palace  in 
Piazza  Navona,  a smaller  home  near  the  Palazzo  Riario, 
and  he  usually  lived  in  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria  where 
he  organized  the  then  famous  Quarantore  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso.  He  inherited  from  his  uncle  Pope  Alexander 
VIII  (1689-91)  a collection  of  more  than  three  hundred 
paintings,  tapestries,  silverware,  and  the  famous  library 
of  Christina  of  Sweden.  His  official  painter  was  Francesco 
Trevisani,  who  was  joined  by  Sebastiano  Conca  in  1724. 

In  1689,  he  entrusted  Domenico  Paradisi  with  the 
task  of  realizing  a theater  inside  the  Palazzo  della  Cancel- 
leria; but  due  to  the  restrictive  laws  enacted  by  Innocent 
XII,  it  was  dismantled  only  a year  later.  It  might  not  be 
coincidental  that  Domenico  Paradisi  was  often  employed 
by  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  for  example  in  Albano.**^  In  1694, 
Cardinal  Ottoboni  promoted  the  construction  of  a second 
theater,  mainly  for  opera,  by  Giovanni  Pellegrini  (reno- 


vated by  Filippo  Juvarra  from  1709  to  1710).  Ottoboni  147 
loved  music;  Arcangelo  Corelli  worked  at  his  court,  and 
among  his  proteges  were  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Gio- 
vanni Costanzi.*'’  In  1729,  Ottoboni  succeeded  Pamphilj 
as  prelate  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

Francesco  Maria  Ruspoli  (1672-1731)  gained  the 
highest  status  among  Roman  nobility  thanks  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Ruspoli  family  to  the  princedom  of  Cerveteri 
in  1709  and  to  Roman  princes  in  1721.  Socially,  this 
demanded  unprecedented  expenses  in  the  patronage  of  art 
across  many  fields  and  following  the  most  modern  trends 
from  collections  to  theater  and  music.  Prince  Ruspoli  sho- 
wed mastery  in  all  these  subjects  that  were  continually 
updated  with  whatever  was  new  in  the  cultural  circles  of 
Rome.  Deeply  touched  by  the  culture  he  experienced  in 
the  Arcadian  Academy,  within  a few  years  Ruspoli  became 
a leading  personality  of  Roman  society  and  culture  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.*'  The  prince  offered  on 
a weekly  basis  “conversations”  to  his  guests  and  friends, 
during  which  operas  and  arias  composed  for  the  occasions 
were  played  by  musicians  in  his  service.  He  first  lived  in 
the  Palazzo  Bonelli,  where  Domenico  Paradisi  coordinated 
work  for  the  construction  of  a theater;  he  then  moved  to 
Palazzo  Gaetani  on  Via  del  Corso,  where  the  theater  desi- 
gned by  Giovanni  Battista  Contini  was  inaugurated  with 
an  oration  by  Handel,  played  by  an  orchestra  composed 
of  forty-six  musicians,  and  directed  by  Arcangelo  Corelli. 

Both  musicians  had  been  employed  before  by  Benedetto 
Pamphilj. 

Prince  Ruspoli  had  an  impressive  and  multifaceted 
collection  and  a taste  for  the  kind  of  installation  that  inte- 
grates not  only  paintings,  porcelain,  sculpture,  and  silver, 
but  also  precious  objects  in  ivory,  semiprecious  stone,  and 
tortoise  shell,  which  he  commissioned  or  bought  on  the 
market,  as  we  know  from  the  inventory  of  his  goods  that 
included  959  paintings  made  by  Marco  Benefial  at  the 
prince’s  death. 

I cite  Ottoboni  and  Ruspoli  as  benchmarks,  among 
many  who  could  have  been  chosen,  because  they  show 
the  pre-eminence  of  Benedetto  Pamphilj.  Ottoboni,  also  a 
cardinal  and  the  nephew  of  a pope,  did  the  same  things  as 
Pamphilj  but  on  a smaller  scale.  Ruspoli,  who  wanted  to 
confirm  the  social  status  he  had  acquired  recently,  seems 
to  have  modeled  himself  after  Pamphilj.  This  interpreta- 
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148  tion  is  just  an  educated  guess,  since  Ottoboni,  Ruspoli,  and  1 Rossella  Pantanella,  “Regesto  della  festa  barocca  a Roma  (1585- 
even  Pamphilj  himself,  reproduce  the  model  of  the  Italian  1700),”  in  Le  capitali  della  festa.  Italia  centrcde  e meridionale,  ed. 

Renaissance  prince,  with  the  only  major  difference  being  Marcello  Fagiolo  (Rome:  De  Luca,  2007),  2:176-84, 176. 

that  none  of  them  was  a head  of  state. 2 Maria  Cristina  Rasili,  “Le  feste  dei  Boria  Pampini],”  in  La  Festa 

a Roma.  Dal  Rinascimento  al  1870,  ed.  Marcello  Fagiolo  (Tourin: 
Allemandi,  1997),  2:140. 

3 Ibid.  Probably  because  of  the  family  church  in  Piazza  Navona,  the 
life  of  Saint  Agnes  was  a constant  topic  for  the  Pamphilj  family’s 
celebrations;  we  know  from  Laura  Stagno’s  studies  in  this  volume 
I hai  in  1682  Benedetto’s  sister  Anna  had  requested  that  the  Oratory 
of  Sant ’Agnese,  with  text  by  her  brother  Benedetto  and  music  by 
Pasquini,  be  performed  in  the  Palazzo  del  Principe  in  Genoa,  with 
stage  sets  made  by  Filippo  Parodi. 

4 Lina  Montalto,  Un  mecenate  in  Roma  barocca.  11  cardinale  Bene- 
detto Pamphilj  (1653-1730)  (Florence:  Sansoni,  1955),  37. 

5 Basili,  140. 

6 Montalto,  37.  On  the  graduation  ceremony,  see  ibid.,  122-30;  and 
Francesca  Cappelletti,  “Palazzo  e collezione  fra  Sei  e Settecento.  11 
Principe  Giovanni  Battista  e il  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj,”  in  11 
Palazzo  Dorici  Pamphilj  al  Corso,  ed.  Andrea  G.  De  Marchi  (Flo- 
rence: Centro  Di,  1999).  On  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  the 
thesis  and  graduation  ceremony,  see  Paul  Grendler’s  essay  in  this 
volume. 

7 Montalto,  124. 

8 Montalto,  124. 

9 Grendler,  n35. 

10  ADP  Sc.  1.10  hit.  21. 

1 1 Sometimes  it  is  the  architect  himself  who  is  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies and  writes  the  report  about  the  celebration.  Carlo  Fontana 
vTOte  one  about  the  banquet  organized  by  the  Chigi  family  in  1668, 
in  the  garden  of  the  family  villa  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in 
honor  of  the  Rospigliosi  family  to  whom  the  reigning  pope  Clement 
IX  belonged.  The  original  design  of  the  extraordinary  setup  realized 
by  Fontana  was  by  his  mentor,  Bernini:  the  banquet  was  organi- 
zed as  a stage  framed  by  a winery,  cupboard,  and  fountain,  which 
appeared  as  if  out  of  thin  air  when  guests  arrived.  On  this  topic, 
see  Roberto  Valeriani,  “Fasto  nobiliare:  11  gusto  e l’etichetta,”  in 
La  Festa  a Roma.  Dal  Rinascimento  al  1870,  ed.  Marcello  Fagiolo 
(Tourin:  Allemandi,  1997),  2:120-33. 

12  ADP  Sc.  93.54,  hit.  8. 1-8.2.  Given  the  abundance  and  refinement 
of  the  menu  of  this  feast,  1 thought  it  would  be  useful  to  transcribe  it 
in  its  entirety:  “Adi’  6 Decembre  1676.  Venne  a Pranzo  in  Collegio 
il  Sig.  Don  Benedetto  Pamfilio,  [...]  Padre  Ferdinando  Zappaglia 
[...]  da  bere  [...]  con  sotto  coppa  d’argento,  fu  servito  con  piatti 
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di  porcellana  di  Genova  / Primo  servitio  di  credenza  / Capo  di 
latte  biancomangiare  / Un  presntto  cotto  / Mortadella  Bolognesa 
/ Servitio  di  Cucina  / Minestrina,  [...]  di  bocconi  d’animella  ecc. 
/ Cappone  / Animella  di  mongana  fritte  ecc.  / Pasticcio  all’inglese 
/ Starme  con  beccacci  e tordi  arosti  / Piccioni  / Vitella  Mongana 
con  quaglie  / Crostata  / [...]  / Secondo  servitio  di  Credenza  / Pere 
bergamotte,  Pere  del  Duca,  Meli  Appiani  Rossi,  Meli  Appiette  et 
Appioni  Bianchi,  mele  rose  / Pergolese  , [...],  Cacio  Parmegiano  / 

II  tutto  fn  servito  con  fronde  d’ Alloro  Reggio  / Confettura  / Scorse 
di  cedro,  pere,  persiche  e prugne  di  Genova.  Tutto  in  un  bacile  di 
pistacchi  di  prima  coperta  e cioccolata  confetti.  Anice  di  prima 
coperta  con  scatole  di  cotognata  il  tutto  servito  con  salvietta  sotto  e 
più  vi  furono  tre  grandi  bacili  d’argento  con  l’infrascritte  robbe  che 
Sua  Eccza  mandò  con  l’altre  robbe  come  qui  sotto  notato.  Un  bacile 
di  pasta  di  Genova  / Un  bacile  di  pasta  di  cotogne  alla  portughese 
con  ciambelle  et  altro  / Un  bacile  di  focacciette  fatto  a forma  di 
tortelle.  Sua  Eccza  il  giorno  avanti  mandò  2 mangane  vive,  150 
beccaccie,  con  150  tra  Piccioni  e Pollastri,  una  forma  di  cacio  par- 
megiano, mele  rose,  pergolese  e gobbi  e la  detta  mattina  mandò 
li  suddetti  3 baccili,  12  ben  grandi  crostate  che  bastarono  a tutti, 
e trenta  fiaschi  di  vino  di  Montepidciano  bianco  e rosso  dandosi 
nel  bicchiere  a tutti  i nostri.  Volse  Sua  Eccza  che  lusserò  invitati 
li  Padri  Assistenti,  Padre  Segretario,  Padre  Ferdinando  Zappaglia 
et  il  Padre  Pruses  perchè  gl’argomentò  quando  fece  la  disputa,  i 
padri  assistenti  d’Italia  e Francia  vennero.  Ai  nostri  furono  dato  in 
Refettorio  l’infrascritte  Robbe  cioè:  / un  brodo  fatto  alla  spagnola 
/ una  beccaccia  arrosto  con  mezzo  limoni  / mezzo  pollastro  stufato 
/ vitella  mongana  arosto  con  mezzo  limone  / mezzo  piccione  / cro- 
stata / cacio  parmegiano,  una  mela  pergolese  e mezzo  gobbo  finita 
la  tavola  vennero  in  collegio  un  bello  concerto  de  musici  d’istro- 
menti,  cioè’  un  cippalo,  cinque  violin,  un  violone  et  un  arciliuto  et 
in  sala  persino  alle  23  bore  passate  fu  cantato  un  bellissimo  oratorio 
sopra  la  vita  di  santo  alessio  et  al  principio  d’essa  musica  vi  venne  il 
Pupe  Pamfilio  fratello  di  Sua  Ecczza  che  finita  la  musica  andarono 
tutti  a vedere  la  galleria  del  Padre  Atanasio  e la  libreria.” 

13  As  for  the  wedding  between  Anna  Pamphilj  and  Giovanni  Andrea 

III  Boria  Laudi,  see  the  essay  by  Laura  Stagno  in  this  volume. 

14  Montalto,  37.  Artists  in  residence  earned  a salary  of  about  7 scudi 
per  month. 

15  ADPSc.  3.17,int.  27,  31. 

16  Valeriani,  127. 

17  ADP  Sc.  2.5,  fob  482.  The  menu  is  that  of  the  cardinal’s  dinner  on 
December  9,  1684. 

18  See  Stephanie  Leone’s  essay  in  this  volume. 


19  ADP  Sc.  2.3a  (1682).  “Conto  dell’Ecc.mo  Sig.r  Prencipe  D.  Bene- 
detto Pamfiglio  Per  haver  dipinto,  e indorato  la  facciata  del  Palazzo 
nel  Corso  229.05.  Conto  de  lavori  fatti  nella  facciata  dell’Em.ma  e 
Rev.mo  S.r  Card.  Pamfilio  nella  Creatione  al  Cardinalata  di  S.  Em.a 
nel  mese  di  Settem.re  1681.  Per  haver  messo  in  opera  le  figure  in 
tela  grande,  e piccole,  et  altro  nella  facciata  della  Palazzo  di  d.o  S. 
Card.l  Pamfilio  vesto  il  Corso  levato,  e rimesso  pili  volte  d.e  figure, 
et  Armi,  e mutatele  conforme  l’ordine  del  S.r  Coralli,  con  assistenza 
d’homini,  e per  dimento  di  temo,  et  aggiustato  il  tutto  in  d.a  fac- 
ciata, con  haver  fatti,  e messi  in  opera  i festoni  di  verdura,  e fatti 
altri  lavori  per  finir  tutta  d.a  facciata  50.  E piu  per  haver  collato  e 
levato  le  tre  Armoni  di  tuto  Legno  che  sta  mano  ala  sudeta  baciata 
ci  ove  l’arme  del  Papa  Spaglila  e il  Popolo  Romano  1.50.  ” 1 would 
like  to  thank  Stephanie  Leone,  who  led  me  to  this  payment  receipt. 
For  the  analysis  on  the  relationship  between  Corallo  and  the  Pam- 
philj household,  see  her  essay  in  this  volume. 

20  ADPSc.  93.44,  int.  1. 

21  Giovanni  Carandente,  IÌ  Palazzo  Doria  Pamphilj  (Milan:  Electa, 
1975),  148-50. 

22  Montalto,  272. 

23  ADP  Sc.  2.5,  fob  425. 

24  Ibid.,  Sc.  2.5,  fob  425.  “Rinfresco  per  Carnevale  5 febraro  1681”. 

25  Ibid.,  Sc.  3.7,  int.  121-22,  166-67. 

26  Ibid.,  Sc.  4.6,  int.  60,  76. 

27  Edward  A.  Safarik,  Palazzo  Colonna  (Rome:  De  Luca,  1999),  34. 

28  ADP  Sc.  2.5,  fol.  526,  539. 

29  Ibid.,  Sc.  2.6,  fols.  657-67;  Sc.  1.23.  “Entrate  e uscite  dell’Ecc. 
mo  e R.mo  Sig.  Card.  Pampilio  1686-1693,  Conto  del  maestro  di 
casa  gennaio-febbraio-marzo  1686,  fols.  2-20.”  The  expenses  for 
refreshments  were  obviously  topped  by  the  much  larger  expenses 
for  the  realization  of  the  comedy  and  for  the  upkeep  of  the  theater 
that  already  needed  restoration  in  December  1685. 

30  ADP  Sc.  3.7,  int.  40;  Sc.  4.1,  int.  1;  Sc.  4.10. 

31  Daria  Borghese,  “La  visita  di  Innocenzo  XII  a Carroceto,”  Strenna 
dei  Romanisti  55  (1994):  49-60;  June  di  Schino  and  Furio  Lucci- 
clienti,  Viaggio  di  Papa  Innocentio  XII  da  Roma  a Nettuno  Vanno 
1967  (Rome:  Viviani,  2001);  and  Claudia  Conforti,  “Due  brevi 
viaggi  di  Innocenzo  XII,”  lecture  at  the  conference  of  AISU,  Milan 
2008. 1 would  like  to  thank  Claudia  Conforti  for  allowing  me  to  use 
the  text  of  her  lecture. 

32  Di  Sellino  and  Luccichenti,  30-31. 

33  1 would  like  to  thank  Andrea  G.  De  Marchi  for  having  led  me  to 
the  aforementioned  painting.  Suonatore  di  contrabbasso  con  Vassi- 
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150  stente^  which  appeared  at  Colnaghi’s  in  London  and  was  published 

by  Giancarlo  Sestieri,  Reperterio  della  Pittura  Romana  dalla  fine 
del  Seicento  al  Settecento  (Turin:  Allemandi,  1994),  2:n477;  and 
by  Vittorio  Casale,  “Pier  Leone  Ghezzi.  Fra  immacolate  concezioni 
e suonatori  di  contrabbasso,”  in  Settecento  alla  moda^  ed.  Anna  Lo 
Bianco  (Venice:  Marsilio,  1999),  43-53,  50.  For  the  relationship 
between  the  painter  and  the  musical  milieu  of  his  time,  see  Gian- 
carlo Rostirolla,  ed.,  R “Mondo  nove/’  musicale  cR  Pier  Leone  Ghezzi 
(Milan:  Skira,  2001). 

34  ADP  Sc.  3.2,  hit.  59. 

35  On  this,  see  Ana  Maria  Rybko,  “Palazzo  Pampini].  Un  mecenate 
del  settecento  ad  Albano,”  in  L’arte  per  i papi  e per  i principi  nella 
campagna  romana.  Grande  pittura  del  ‘600  al  ‘700  (Rome:  Qua- 
sar, 1990),  261-74. 

36  Edward  ,1.  Olszewski,  The  Inventory  of  Paintings  of  CarcUnal  Pietro 
Ottoboni  (1667-1740)  (New  York:  Lang,  2004). 

37  Maria  Celeste  Cola,  “La  collezione  Ruspoli  e la  committenza  arti- 
stica di  una  famiglia  patrizia  a Roma  tra  Sei  e Settecento”  (PhD 
diss..  Università  degli  Studi  di  Roma  “La  Sapienza,”  Facoltà  di 
Scienze  Umanistiche,  Dipartimento  di  Storia  dell’Arte,  2004). 

38  In  this  regard  the  main  reference  is  still  the  seminal  work  by  Francis 
Haskell,  Patrons  and  Painters:  A Study  in  the  Relations  Between 
Italian  Art  and  Society  in  the  Age  of  the  Baroque  (London:  Chatto 
and  Windus,  1963). 
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In  1673,  Benedetto  Pamphilj — jnst  twenty  years  old  and 
not  yet  a cardinal — had  a lavish  carriage  made,  nick- 
named Girasole  (or  Snnflower).’  Althongh  no  trace  of  this 
vehicle  remains,  its  story  (as  it  nnfolds  from  docnments 
and  related  visnal  evidence)  allows  ns  to  investigate  a 
nnmber  of  aspects  of  life  in  seventeenth -centnry  Rome. 
Aside  from  the  object  itself  and  its  iconography,  we  will 
consider  what  carriages  meant  for  their  owners,  the  eco- 
nomics of  their  mannfactnre,  and  the  processes  of  design 
and  execntion.  Throngh  this  case  stndy,  we  gain  insights 
into  fashion,  statns,  allegory,  and  the  practice  of  the  deco- 
rative arts  in  Baroqne  Rome. 

First,  we  note  that  the  Italians’  love  of  stylish  and 
expensive  vehicles  goes  back  centnries.  It  is  not  too  far 
a stretch  to  compare  Pamphilj’s  Snnflower  Carriage  to  a 
modern  Ferrari  or  Lamborghini:  Althongh  the  Baroqne 
contraption  certainly  was  not  made  for  racing,  its  rarified 
design  and  execntion  signaled  the  same  kind  of  prestige 
and  statns  the  modern  mnscle  cars  from  Modena  do  today. 
The  Girasole  was  meant  to  be  noticed  and  to  broadcast  the 
repntation  and  refined  taste  of  its  owner.  Snch  ostentation 
may  appear  nnseemly  today;  bnt  at  Pamphilj’s  time  the 
demonstration  of  wealth  and  magnificence  was  essential 
in  one’s  effort  to  assert  rank  and,  thereby,  inflnence  and 
power.  Withont  donbt,  with  his  eye-catching  coach  the 


yonng  princely  abbate  intended  to  make  a pnblic  state- 
ment abont  his  fntnre  leadership  position  in  society.  His 
formal  dispntation  of  philosophy  as  a stndent  of  the  Col- 
legio Romano  was  held  with  great  pomp  in  the  chnrch  of 
Sant’Ignazio  on  September  6,  1673,  in  front  of  a large 
andience  of  cardinals  and  prelates.^  Tnrning  twenty,  Bene- 
detto had  jnst  come  of  age,  and  this  event  wonld  have 
been  the  perfect  venne  for  his  new  Snnflower  Carriage. 

Elsewhere  I have  described  Baroqne  carriages  as 
extensions  of  princely  residences — mobile  staterooms,  so 
to  speak — in  which  indispensible  social  exchange  took 
place. ^ Seventeenth-centnry  Roman  etiqnette  books  pro- 
vide detailed  explanations  abont  how  one  was  to  behave 
while  riding  abont  town.  For  example,  when  two  car- 
riages passed  each  other,  the  lower-ranking  occnpant  was 
to  stop  and  greet  the  other  first.  This  had  to  happen  at 
every  meeting  of  vehicles  and  mnst  have  led  to  terrible 
traffic  jams  (another  constant  in  Roman  history).  There 
were  conventions  abont  who  entered  and  exited  the  car- 
riage first,  where  one  sat,  and  whom  one  invited  for  a 
ride.  Most  important,  on  the  many  festive  occasions  that 
made  Baroqne  Rome  the  international  capital  of  Enrope, 
corteges  of  carriages  wonld  form,  and  one’s  position  in 
these  parades  was  pnblically  noted  as  yet  another  marker 
of  rank.^  Paintings  and  prints  give  ns  an  impression  of 
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Fig.  10.1:  Dominique  Barrière,  Fireworks  Display  at  Trinità  de ’Monti 
on  February  2,  1 662,  for  the  Birth  of  the  Dauphin,  1 662,  detail.  Etching 
after  a drawing  by  Giovanni  Paolo  Schor,  923  x 639  mm.  Gabinetto 
Gomunale  delle  Stampe,  Rome,  MR  40511  (photograph  provided  by  the 
Gabinetto  Gomunale  delle  Stampe,  Rome) 

the  splendor  of  such  occasions — cavalcades  and  fire- 
works, presentations  on  feast  days,  formal  ambassadorial 
entries.  Carnival,  and  ceremonial  jousts.  Onlookers  of 
rank  attended  such  events  in  their  own  carriages,  using 
them  much  like  portable  theater  boxes  (fig.  10.1).  Every- 
one sought  the  best  spot  to  see  and  be  seen.  By  having 
a striking  carriage  made  by  one  of  the  foremost  design- 
ers, Benedetto  Pamphilj  certainly  would  have  drawn  the 
desired  attention.  The  appearance  of  his  carriage  at  an 
event — even  if  he  was  not  in  it — would  have  signaled  his 
and  his  family’s  endorsement  of  the  personage  or  the  occa- 
sion being  celebrated. 

From  inventories  of  Roman  palaces,  we  know  that 
every  family  of  note  owned  multiple  vehicles  for  more  and 
less  formal  occasions.  In  addition  to  one  or  more  parade 
carriages,  a typical  carriage  house  included  utilitarian 
conveyances;  smaller,  agile  buggies;  sedan  chairs;  and 
sometimes  even  carved  sleighs.  Coaches  were  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  material  or  color  or  both:  velluto  nero  (black 
YeWet),  pavonazzo  (purple),  and  c/’oro  (gold).  Origin, 
style,  or  type  is  indicated  by  descriptions — such  as  alia 


francese  (French),  alia  polacca  (Polish),  aWungheresca 
(Flungarian),  and  a cjuattro  luoghi/posti  (with  four  seats). 
Rarer  are  designations  that  refer  to  decorative  forms  or 
special  names — such  as  Girasole  (Sunflower),  Mezze 
Lune  (Flalf  Moons),  or  La  Brancaccia.  Other  vehicles  are 
named  simply  after  their  uses,  such  as  alia  campagna 
(country)  or  per  città  (city).  For  observers  and  inven- 
tory writers,  the  carriages  themselves  were  ranked — the 
first  in  a procession  or  a list  being  the  most  luxuriously 
equipped  and  ornamented,  the  second  slightly  less,  and 
the  third  perhaps  without  figurai  or  gilt-bronze  decora- 
tions, and  so  on.^  Wealthy,  established  families  owned  at 
least  half  a dozen  or  more  well-furnished  coaches:  Car- 
dinal Girolamo  Farnese’s  inventory  of  1668  lists  nine, 
and  Filippo  II  Colonna’s  inventory  of  1714  lists  nineteen.*’ 
Although  no  systematic  study  has  been  done,  the  Pamphilj 
carriage  house  would  have  looked  similar,  with  the  Sun- 
flower Coach  taking  the  place  of  prima  carrozza. 

Fike  Pamphilj  s Sunflower,  almost  all  Roman  Baroque 
carriages  have  disappeared — those  in  Fisbon  and  in  the 
Czech  castle  of  Cesky  Krumlov  are  rare  exceptions — but 
we  can  get  a sense  of  their  appearance  and  importance 
through  the  many  drawings  and  prints  made,  either  as 
preparatory  designs  or  to  record  finished  works,  show- 
ing different  views  of  them  (fig.  10.2).^  The  outstanding 
feature  of  parade  coaches  was  their  elaborate  sculptural 
decoration,  frequently  representing  an  allegorical  concept 
combined  with  heraldic  emblems  of  the  owner’s  family  or, 
in  the  case  of  ambassadors,  a foreign  ruling  house.  The 
most  virtuosic  carving  was  concentrated  at  the  rear  of  the 
carriage,  of  which  spectators  would  have  the  best  view  as 


Fig.  10.2:  Roman,  The  Oceans’  Coach,  1716.  Garved  and  gilt  wood, 
silk,  and  iron,  358  x 245  x 677  cm.  National  Goach  Museum,  Lisbon, 
(pbotograpb  provided  by  tbe  National  Goacb  Museum) 
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Fig.  10.3:  Arnold  van  Westerhont,  Rear  View  of  the 
First  Carriage  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  1687.  Etching  and 
engraving,  original  designs  by  Giro  Ferri,  preparatory 
drawings  by  Giovanni  Battista  Leinardi,  154  x 146  mm. 
Alter  .lolin  Michael  Wright,  Ragguaglio  della  solenne 
comparsa,  fatta  a Roma  gli  otto  gennaio  M DC  LXXXVIl. . . 
(Rome:  Domenico  Antonio  Ercole,  1687).  Gooper-Hewitt, 
National  Design  Mnsenm,  Smithsonian  Institution,  New 
York,  1945-17-5  G (photograph  provided  by  the  Gooper 
Hewitt,  National  Design  Mnsenm) 


Fig.  10.4:  Hubert  Vincent,  Lateral  View  of  the  Second  Carriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Liechtenstein,  1694.  Engraving,  after  a drawing  by  Antonio  Greccolini  in  Johann 
Jakob  Komarek,  Breve  descrizione  e disegni  delle  carrozze  cleirEcellentissimo. . .Antonio 
Floriano. . .Prencipe  di  Liechtenstein  (Rome:  Komarek,  1694),  356  x 260  mm.  New 
York,  Metropolitan  Mnsenm  of  Art,  The  Elisha  Whittelsey  Gollection,  The  Elisha 
Whittelsey  Fund,  1956,  56.622.1  (photograph  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art) 


the  vehicle  passed  by  (fig.  10.3).  Lively  figurai  groups 
masked  the  heavy  wooden  framing  necessary  to  secure 
the  suspension  for  the  actual  cabin.  Every  surface  area 
was  decorated:  There  were  carvings  in  the  front,  around 
the  coachman’s  seat,  and  around  the  window  openings; 
even  the  rims  and  spokes  of  the  wheels  could  be  covered 
with  carved  and  gilt  decoration.  Further  focal  points  that 
attracted  artistic  attention  were  the  four  to  eight  vasi  (fini- 
als)  that  marked  the  corners  and  mid  sections  of  the  coach. 
These  could  be  made  of  carved  wood  and  covered  with 
gold  leaf  or  fabric;  most  often  they  were  cast  in  bronze 
and  gilt,  more  rarely  in  silver.  The  most  luxurious  vehicles 
were  covered  in  precious  fabric — velvet  or  silk — that  in 
turn  was  heavily  embroidered  and  embellished  with  gold 
or  silver  ornaments  [alamari)  and  ornate  fringe  and  tas- 
sels (fig.  10.4).**  The  appliquéd  embroidery  might  cover 
almost  the  entire  body  of  the  carriage  so  that,  together 
with  the  gilt  carved  wood  at  the  front  and  rear,  the  whole 
vehicle  appeared  to  be  made  of  glittering  gold.  It  is  unclear 
how  many  Roman  coaches  had  glass  windows;  it  seems 
that  many  of  them  were  open  on  the  sides,  with  curtains 
that  could  be  drawn  for  privacy  and  warmth.  Even  the 
steps  to  enter  the  carriage  could  have  exquisite  inlaid 
decoration.'* 


Roman  Raroque  coaches  were  clearly  complex  vehi- 
cles, and,  accordingly,  their  construction  involved  many 
specialized  craftsmen.  Making  a new  carriage  took  time 
and  was  very  expensive,  costing  thousands  of  scudi.'”  New 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  for  example,  would  arrive  and 
remain  incognito  for  months  before  staging  their  official 
entry  into  the  city  in  order  to  prepare  for  that  event.  These 
major  spectacles  involved  long  processions  of  riders  in 
formation,  grooms  in  resplendent  liveries,  and — the  focal 
point — a series  of  marvelous  carriages.  Vehicles  for  this 
purpose  had  to  be  ordered  at  least  six  months  in  advance 
to  assure  the  latest  fashion  and  the  highest  quality."  Rene- 
detto  Pamphiij  therefore  may  have  had  a special  occasion 
in  mind  when  he  ordered  his  Sunflower  Carriage  in  early 
1673,  most  likely  his  public  philosophy  disputation  held 
in  September  of  that  year. 

The  best  and  most  remarkable  Roman  coaches  were 
designed  by  outstanding  artists  and  executed  through  an 
immense  collaborative  effort  of  specialized  craftsmen:  A 
carriage  builder  [faccocchio,  falegname),  wheelwright 
[carradore,  carraio),  saddler  or  specialized  leather  worker 
[sellaro,  also  made  matching  harnesses),  blacksmith 
[ferraio)  or  locksmith  [chiavaro) , sculptor  for  models 
[scultore),  bronze  caster  (fonditore  di  bronzo),  woodcarver 
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Fig.  10.5:  Filippo  Passarmi,  Three-Quarter  View  of  a Carriage^  1698. 
Engraving  in  Filippo  Passarini,  Nuove  invenzioni  d’ornamenti  el’ architettura 
e d’intagli  diversi  utili...  (Rome:  de  Rossi,  1698),  piate  25,  319  x 226  mm. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  Harris  Brisbane  Dick  Fund,  1923, 
23.68.2  (photograph  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 

[intagliatore).,  gilder  [indoratore.,  also  applied  protective 
varnish),  upholsterer  [banderole,  tappezziere),  embroi- 
derer [ricamatore) , and  cabinetmaker  [ebanista)  were  all 
needed.  Such  was  the  demand  in  the  seventeenth  century 
that  manufacturing  carriages  came  to  be  described  as  an 
industry  in  Rome  and  gained  international  fame.'^  Sev- 
eral pages  in  Filippo  Passarini’s  design  book  from  1698 
[Nuove  invenzioni  crornarnenti)  feature  different  parts  of 
carriages  and  indicate  a widespread  interest,  even  need, 
for  such  inspirations,  perhaps  of  both  artists  and  patrons 
(fig.  10.5). 

What  were  the  actual  steps  needed  to  create  some- 
thing this  complicated?  A landmark  project,  about  which 
we  have  quite  a bit  of  information,  was  the  coach  Pope 
Alexander  VII  made  for  Christina  of  Sweden  in  Decem- 
ber 1655.'^  None  other  than  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini,  the 
famous  sculptor-architect  and  favorite  artist  of  the  pope, 
supervised  the  design  and  production  of  a series  of  opu- 
lent gifts  for  the  royal  convert;  however,  Bernini,  involved 
in  several  large  concurrent  projects,  such  as  the  Cathedra 
Petri  and  the  Colonnade  of  Saint  Peter’s,  quickly  del- 
egated most  of  this  work  to  Giovanni  Paolo  Schor.  This 
Austrian-born  painter- designer  was  the  pope’s  court  dis- 
egnatore and  was  employed  frequently  by  Bernini  as  a 
subcontractor  during  the  1650s  and  1660s.  Schor  was 
the  one  who  worked  out  the  actual  drawings  for  the  car- 
riage, sedan  chair,  draped  saddle,  and  even  a silver  bed 
warmer  for  Christina.  He  also  oversaw  the  execution  of 
these  works,  farming  out  the  different  tasks  to  specialists. 


Fig.  10.6:  Giovanni  Paolo  Schor,  Design  for  a Carriage,  ca.  1650-74. 
Pen  and  ink,  gray  and  bine  wash  on  paper,  233  x 351  mm.  Mnsee  des 
arts  decoratifs,  Paris,  Inv.  17594  (photograph  provided  by  the  Mnsee  des 
arts  decoratifs) 

making  sure  work  progressed,  and  that  the  expected  level 
of  quality  was  maintained.'’  Bernini’s  involvement  in  the 
creation  of  Christina’s  carriage,  therefore,  was  fairly  lim- 
ited and  the  spectacular  blue-silver  vehicle  that  resulted 
should  be  credited  largely  to  Schor.  The  beautiful  drawing 
by  Schor,  at  the  Mnsee  des  arts  decoratifs,  Paris,  could 
be  related  to  the  Christina  carriage  because  of  the  many 
phoenixes  in  the  ornamentation — a personal  emblem  of 
the  converted  queen  (fig.  10.6)."’  Contemporary  descrip- 
tions of  the  vehicle,  however,  mention  wheat  sheaves  and 
lion’s  heads — heraldic  symbols  of  the  Swedish  royal  coat 
of  arms — as  the  main  recurrent  motifs,  and  neither  of 
these  is  apparent  in  Schor’s  drawing.  It  may  have  been 
just  one  of  several  design  proposals. 

After  working  on  Christina’s  carriage  of  1655,  Schor 
soon  was  commissioned  independently  to  create  a coach 
for  Pope  Alexander’s  powerful  nephew.  Cardinal  Flavio 
Chigi. References  in  payment  documents  to  the  velluto 
nero  (black  velvet)  coach  extend  between  1658  and  1661 
and  trace  a similarly  complex  and  expensive  undertak- 
ing. Beyond  these  records  we  have  no  details  about  the 
appearance  and  history  of  Cardinal  Chigi’s  coach;  yet,  it 
is  clear  that  Schor  went  on  to  establish  an  unprecedented 
and  extremely  successful  career  as  a designer  for  hire."* 
We  find  him  in  the  payment  records  of  almost  all  of  the 
major  families  in  Rome  for  a wide  range  of  services — from 
painting  decorative  frescoes,  theater  sets,  and  costumes 
to  designing  elaborate  beds,  other  furniture,  silver,  and 
table  decorations,  even  embroidery  patterns.''  Numer- 
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Fig.  10.7:  Roman,  Design  for  a Carriage  Rear  with  Apollo  Slaying 
Python^  ca.  1660-80.  Fen  and  ink,  black  chalk,  gray  wash  on 
paper,  195  x 254  mm.  Nationalmuseiim,  Stockholm,  THC  964  recto 
(photograph  provided  by  the  Nationalmuseiim) 

ous  drawings  are  attributed  to  Schor  and  his  circle.  He 
was  responsible  for  creating  and  spreading  the  lush  and 
theatrical  decorative  style  prevalent  during  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.^”  Carriages  remained  the 
specialty  for  which  Schor  and  his  workshop  were  perhaps 
best  known.  In  June  1659,  he  was  paid  for  coach  designs 
provided  for  Prince  Lorenzo  Onofrio  Colonna  upon  his 
assumption  of  the  leadership  of  the  family.^’  In  1668,  we 
find  a rest  payment  of  200  scudi  from  Cardinal  Giacomo 
Rospigliosi  for  metalwork  on  a new  carriage,  presum- 
ably made  for  the  occasion  of  Giacomo’s  elevation  to  the 
cardinalate  that  same  year.^^  By  hiring  Schor,  Benedetto 
Pamphilj  was  in  good  company  and  could  expect  an  out- 
standing result. 


Fig.  10.8:  Roman,  Design  for  a Carriage  Corner  Vase  with  Sunflowers^ 
ca.  1660-80.  Brush  and  ink,  black  chalk  on  paper,  192  x 275  mm. 
Nationalmnsenm,  Stockholm,  THC  959  recto  (photograph  provided  by  the 
N ationalmnsenm  ) 

Sunflowers  appear  in  a number  of  drawings  for  car- 
riage parts.  Although  none  can  be  securely  connected  with 
Benedetto’s  Girasole^  they  give  a good  impression  of  what 
it  might  have  looked  like.  The  most  compelling  is  an  anon- 
ymous sketch  of  a carriage  rear  at  the  Nationalmnsenm  in 
Stockholm  (THC  964),  which  connects  the  sunflower  motif 
with  Apollo,  who  is  seen  in  the  center  slaying  the  dragon 
Python  (fig.  10.7).^^  This  is  an  appropriate  combination, 
since  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  tell  us  about  the  nymph  Cly- 
de who,  her  love  for  Apollo  unreciprocated,  was  turned 
into  a sunflower.  The  female  figures  flanking  the  god  might 
represent  Clyde  on  one  side  and  Daphne  on  the  other  (the 
lader  being  the  unhappy  nymph  who  spurned  Apollo’s  love 
and  was  turned  into  a laurel  tree).  Apollo’s  presence  on 
the  carriage  of  a clergyman  and  cardinal-hopeful  would 


Fig.  10.9:  Roman,  Design  for  a Carriage 
Corner  Vase  with  a Sun  Mask  and  Sunflowers, 
ca.  1660-80.  Pen  and  ink,  black  chalk,  on 
paper,  207  x 149  mm.  Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm,  THC  977  verso  (photograph 
provided  by  the  Nationalmuseum) 


Fig.  10.10:  Roman,  Design  for  a Carriage  Finial  with  a 
Sun  Mask  and  Dolphins  and  Two  Sunflower  Wheel  Spokes, 
ca.  1660-80.  Pen  and  ink,  black  chalk  on  paper,  207  x 
149  mm.  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm,  THC  977  recto 
(photograph  provided  by  the  Nationalmuseum) 


Fig.  10.11:  Roman,  Design  for  a 
Carriage  Wheel  with  Sunflower  Spokes, 
ca.  1660-80.  Pen  and  ink  on  paper,  301 
X 263  mm.  Nationalmnsenm,  Stockholm, 
THC  972  recto  (photograph  provided  by 
the  Nationalmuseum) 
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156  not  have  been  surprising  in  Baroque  Rome — the  pagan 
god  could  stand  in  for  any  moralizing  allegory  of  virtue’s 
triumph  over  vice — but  the  lack  of  Pamphilj  heraldic 
emblems  is  puzzling.  The  loose,  somewhat  sloppy  style  of 
the  drawing  precludes  an  attribution  to  Schor  whose  pen, 
even  when  sketchy,  is  much  more  assured.  Nonetheless,  it 
could  reflect  a copy  of  a preliminary  idea  by  Schor  in  the 
hand  of  a student  or  lesser  artist. 

An  additional  nine  drawings,  all  from  the  same  group 
as  the  previously  discussed  one  in  Stockholm,  are  studies 
for  other  carriage  parts  with  sunflower  ornaments.  Among 
them,  THC  959  represents  a design  for  a vaso  (corner  fin- 
ial)  with  frilly  acanthus  leaves  and  entwined  sunflowers; 
on  the  right  is  a sun-like  masqueron  with  a halo  of  rays 
flanked  by  sunflowers  that  would  have  decorated  the  rim 
of  the  coach  over  the  doors  (fig.  10.8).  Related  to  these 
sketches  is  THC  977  verso,  which  shows  a variant  of  the 
sun  mask,  this  time  as  a corner  piece,  with  sunflowers 
on  the  embroidery  frieze  below  (fig.  10.9).  The  recto  of 
the  same  sheet  has  yet  another  version  of  the  sun — this 
time  flanked  by  dolphins,  which  suggest  a reference  to 
the  French  heir  of  the  Sun  King,  the  Dauphin  (French  for 
dolphin) . Next  to  it  are  sketches  with  stalks  of  sunflow- 
ers, which — as  we  will  see — are  designs  for  the  spokes  of 
carriage  wheels  (fig.  10.10).  The  recto  of  THC  972  rep- 
resents a detailed  drawing  of  an  entire  sunflower  wheel 
with  variants,  which  would  have  been  spectacular  when 
carved  (fig.  10.11).^^  All  of  these  sketches  convey  the  sense 
of  a single  masterful  hand  developing  the  design,  although 
their  attribution  is  debated  between  Schor  and  Ciro  Ferri. 
The  latter,  a painter  and  student  of  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
was  very  successful  as  a carriage  designer  in  the  1680s.^‘’ 
To  complicate  matters  relating  to  these  drawings,  Schor 
is  known  to  have  been  involved  in  another  “sunflower” 
carriage,  this  one  made  in  1670  for  Prince  Lorenzo  Ono- 
frio Colonna,  who  was  one  of  Schor’s  major  patrons  and 
already  had  ordered  a different  coach  from  him  ten  years 
earlier.^’  There  is  a drawing  of  a sunflower  carriage  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Colonna  family  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York,  but  it  is  dated  1706  and  attributed 
to  the  architect  and  tireless  draftsman  Filippo  Juvarra.^^' 
The  inventory  of  Filippo  II  Colonna,  Lorenzo  Onofrio’s 
son,  from  1714  to  1716  lists  a “coach  [with  a]  black 
ground  furnished  ail  in  gold,  called  the  Sunflower”  at  the 


Fig.  10.12:  Roman,  Sunflower  Mirror^  ca.  1650-1700.  Carved  and 
gilt  wood,  155  X 149  X 34  cm.  Palazzo  Rondinini,  Rome  (photograph 
provided  by  Bruce  White) 


first  place  in  the  carriage  house. Juvarra’s  sketch  is  too 
superficial  to  be  connected  definitively  with  this  particu- 
lar Colonna  coach,  but  it  is  a reflection  of  the  popularity 
and  longevity  of  the  motif.  For  example,  frames  for  large 
mirrors,  carved  in  a style  similar  to  carriages,  often  prom- 
inently featured  sunflowers;  the  girasole  was  meant  to 
compliment  the  viewer  by  equating  him  with  the  sun  (fig. 
10.12).“ 

Benedetto  Pamphilj’s  Sunflower  Coach  of  1673  was 
not  the  first  work  by  Schor  for  the  family:  The  artist  is 
documented  in  the  employ  of  the  Pamphilj  as  early  as 
1646,  when  he  was  paid  40  scudi  for  four  gouache  minia- 
tures.^’ He  appears  in  the  records  again  in  1651,  providing 
decorations  for  a Pamphilj -sponsored  presentation  in 
Piazza  Navona  during  Carnival.  And  he  likely  provided 
the  sugar  sculptures  for  a banquet  given  by  Benedetto’s 
mother,  Olimpia  Aldobrandini,  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Leo- 
poldo de’Medici  in  December  1667.“ 

The  records  for  1673  begin  to  mention  Benedetto’s 
Sunflower  carriage  from  early  February  on  in  bills  sub- 
mitted by  the  carriage  builder,  saddler,  and  upholsterer 
for  the  trim.’^  The  metalworker  Girolamo  Gassi  is  the  first 
to  mention  Schor  by  name  as  the  supervising  designer.^ 
Francesco  Corallo,  a well-known  gilder  who  appears 
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frequently  in  Pampliilj  accounts,  submitted  his  undated 
payment  request  for  “a  carriage  entirely  carved,  that  is 
having  carved  all  the  sunflowers  that  form  the  arms 
[mc]  and  the  flanks...”  without  mentioning  Schor. The 
most  telling  bill  came  from  the  bronze  caster  [ottonaro) 
Domenico  da  Ponte  for  metalwork  and  gilding  done  in 
April  1673.^*  Da  Ponte  detailed  what  amounted  to  a sub- 
stantial job:  316  gilt  decorative  nails,  sixty-two  pieces  of 
ornament  of  eight  different  types,  four  sunflower  blinders 
for  the  horses,  various  decorative  mounts  for  the  doors, 
tsvo  large  frames,  four  corner  clasps,  as  well  as  four  large 
and  four  small  vasi  for  the  canopy.  He  said  ail  were  made 
after  models  provided  by  Giovanni  Paolo  Schor.  Da  Ponte 
received  them  through  Schor’s  giovane  (assistant),  the 
sculptor  Pietro  Papaleo,  who  remade  the  wax  models  for 
the  large  vases  according  to  Schor’s  orders.  Following  the 
custom  of  the  time,  da  Ponte’s  grand  total,  of  over  2,500 
scudi,  was  reduced  according  to  a second  opinion  {per- 
izia) from  the  silversmith  Giovanni  Ambrosio  Piati,  in 
this  case,  to  a mere  987  scudi.  It  appears  that  this  was 
unacceptable  to  da  Ponte,  who  took  steps  to  sue  Benedetto 
Pamphilj  demanding  greater  payment.  Copies  of  the  sur- 
viving legal  documents  illustrate  in  greater  detail  Schor’s 
involvement.^'  A copy  of  the  initial  deposition  specifies 
that  Pamphilj  ordered  the  coach  “through  the  person  of  ” 
Schor,  meaning  he  had  full  authority  as  his  agent.  Schor 
visited  da  Ponte’s  workshop  “many  times”  to  commission 
and  check  the  work,  repeatedly  urged  da  Ponte  to  “make 
the  pieces  well  and  gild  them  well”  because  “that  was 
what  he  would  be  paid  for.”^^'  The  file  in  the  Archivio  Doria 
Pamphilj  does  not  record  the  final  settlement,  but  Pam- 
philj clearly  sought  to  discredit  the  claimant  by  ordering 
in  December  1673  at  least  six  estimates  by  individual  sil- 
versmiths and  guild  committees,  ranging  widely  between 
1,108  and  1,750  scudi.  That  Schor  was  held  responsible 
in  Benedetto’s  place  reflects  his  authority  as  a managing 
artist-designer,  a position  that  we  are  much  more  familiar 
with  today  but  was  just  evolving  in  the  mid -seventeenth 
century. 

Whether  or  not  Schor  was  troubled  by  this  affair,  we 
do  not  know,  but  he  did  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
on  March  13,  1674,  without  leaving  a will.^’  His  capable 
eldest  son  Filippo  immediately  took  up  the  reins  of  the 
busy  family  workshop  whose  main  engagement  at  the 


time  was  decorative  work  for  the  large  gallery  at  the  Pala- 
zzo Colonna.^”  Filippo,  too,  excelled  in  carriage  designs, 
creating  several  elaborate  vehicles  in  1677  for  his  major 
patron:  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  later  viceroy  of 
Naples,  Marchese  del  Carpio.^’  Just  a year  later,  Filippo 
provided  another  carriage  in  black  and  gold  decorated 
with  the  dove  and  olive  branch  of  the  Pamphilj  arms  for 
the  marriage  of  Benedetto’s  sister  Flaminia  to  Prince  Nic- 
colò Carlo  Paliavicini  in  1678.^^  One  can  say,  therefore, 
that  the  relationship  between  the  Schor  and  the  Pamphilj 
family  lasted  for  generations.  All  the  more,  then,  given 
their  importance  and  artistry,  do  we  regret  the  loss  of  these 
magnificent  vehicles.  In  1769,  among  the  “rubbish”  sold 
to  a certain  Gaetano  Benzi  were  listed  “two  large  ends  of 
coaches  and  other  pieces,  forming  intertwining  branches, 
laced  with  various  leaves,  well  worked,  carved  and  var- 
nished black  with  various  sunflowers,  they  too  worked 
well  and  all  gilded. This  is  the  last  archival  trace  of 
Benedetto’s  Sunflower  Carriage. 
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mese  di  Aprile...  8.  Ghe  detto  Ponente  ha  pagato  al  Sig.re  Pietro 
Papaleo  Giovane  del  sudetto  Sig.re  Gio:Paolo  scudi  trenta  moneta 
per  bavere  fatto  tutti  li  modelli  in  cera  et  haver  rifatto  il  modello 
del  vaso  grande  qui  sotto  descritto  d’ordine  del  medesimo  Sig.re 
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GioiPaolo  che  diede  il  disegno  delli  sottoscritti  lavori.  9.  Che  delle 
sudette  cose  riesce,  et  e publica  voce  e fama,  e così  etc...” 
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Le  conversazioni  in  musica:  Carlo  Francesco  Cesarini,  virtuoso  di  Sua 
Eccellenza  Padrone 
Alexandra  Nigito 


La  centralità  delia  figura  del  cardinale  Benedetto  Pam- 
pliilj  nella  vita  musicale  romana  tra  XVII  e XVIII  secolo  è 
ben  nota  alla  musicologia.  La  classica  monografia  di  Lina 
Montalto  e le  ricerche  d’archivio  di  Hans  Joachim  Marx 
hanno  messo  in  evidenza  l’importanza  della  musica  presso 
la  sua  corte.'  Amante  delle  arti,  poeta  raffinato  e musicista 
egli  stesso  (suonava  la  chitarra  e il  liuto),  il  cardinale  ebbe 
un  ruolo  cruciale  nel  mecenatismo  delia  Roma  sei-  sette- 
centesca: nella  stagione  di  carnevale  faceva  rappresentare 
opere  in  musica  nei  teatri  effimeri  allestiti  da  Cario  Fon- 
tana a palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso,  ospitava  celebri  castrati 
e strumentisti  durante  le  accademie  settimanali,  e com- 
missionava senza  sosta  copie  di  partiture  per  uso  privato 
o da  offrire  in  dono.'^ 

Dal  maggio  1688  le  accademie  musicali  del  cardi- 
nal Pamphilj  diventano  un’istituzione:  nei  documenti 
si  accenna  infatti  all’ “academia  solita”  che  si  tiene  la 
domenica  con  cadenza  settimanale.'  Il  palazzo  al  Collegio 
Romano  non  è Punica  sede  in  cui  queste  si  svolgano:  dopo 
l’elezione  del  cardinale  a Gran  Priore  deH’Ordine  di  Malta, 
anche  la  splendida  sede  del  Priorato  sull’Aventino,^  che 
accoglie  continuamente  ospiti  illustri,  è luogo  prediletto 
per  svaghi  e intrattenimenti  musicali.  Quando  Pamphilj 
risiede  a Bologna  come  legato  apostolico  (1690-93), 
non  manca  di  allestire  sontuose  accademie  per  le  visite 


dei  cardinali  Ottoboni,  D’Adda  e Barberini.'  Si  tratta  di 
eventi  spettacolari  con  la  partecipazione  di  valenti  arti- 
sti e grande  concorso  di  pubblico.  Nello  stesso  periodo, 
peraltro,  non  abbiamo  notizia  di  accademie  private  che 
si  svolgessero  regolarmente  a palazzo:  due  riferimenti 
marginali  accennano  semplicemente  a un  rinfresco  offerto 
in  occasione  della  “Conversatione  in  Musicha  che  fu  fato 
la  sera”  e al  “Gioco  dell’Ombre  per  la  Conversatione  di 
S.  E.  P.”.*’  Mancano  inoltre  pagamenti  a musicisti  che 
attestino  una  simile  consuetudine.  Dopo  il  ritorno  del  car- 
dinale a Roma,  bisognerà  attendere  il  nuovo  secolo  per 
imbattersi  in  un  pullulare  di  notizie  intorno  alle  “acca- 
demie di  S.  E.  P”,  che  intorno  al  1710  non  si  svolgono 
più  di  domenica,  bensì  di  venerdì.  Dal  1711  il  termine 
che  nei  resoconti  rimpiazza  quello  di  “accademia”  sarà 
“conversazione”,  sicché  mensilmente  si  trova  notizia  delie 
conversazioni  del  venerdì  sera,  dove  la  nobiltà  si  incon- 
tra, discute,  legge  testi  letterari,  ascolta  buona  musica  e 
gioca  a carte.  A Bologna  il  musicista  Antonio  Astesani 
viene  incaricato  di  acquistare  “para  12  di  carte  da  giocare 
alEombre,  e primiera,  et  un  paro  Tarochine,  il  tutto  dato 
per  servizio  delle  Dame  che  vengono  in  Conversazione  in 
Palazzo,  e del’Ecc.®  Sig.™  Principessa  Pallavicina”.’  Che  il 
gioco  fosse  parte  integrante  delie  conversazioni  è risaputo: 
anche  il  principe  Francesco  Maria  Ruspoli  nel  Palazzo 
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Gaetani  dove  risiedeva  “tiene  ogni  sera  conversazione  di 
Dame,  e Cavallieri,  che  vi  si  trattengono  giocando  al  snono 
di  diversi  Instromenti,  ed  al  canto  d’ariette  de’  migliori 
mnsici”.** 

Alle  accademie  del  cardinale  vengono  invitati  i migliori 
musicisti  dell’epoca:  se  nel  1688  cantavano,  tra  gli  altri, 
Andrea  Adami  detto  “il  Bolsena”,  Poppino  d’Orsino,  Paolo 
Besci  e Montalcino,  un  ventennio  dopo  saranno  in  auge 
Girolamo  Bigelli  (noto  come  Mommo  de’  Rospigliosi), 
Pasqualino  Tiepoli  e Francesco  Tinaia  detto  Ghecchino, 
onnipresente  nelle  conversazioni.  I soli  cembalisti  menzio- 
nati, in  alcuni  documenti  del  1688  e 1689,  sono  Bernardo 
Pasquini,  Bernardo  Galli  e Giovanni  Francesco  “sonator 
di  cimbalo”.  In  quell’anno  si  la  ricorso  anche  a un  trom- 
bettista di  Palestrina,  al  suonatore  di  violetta  Garlo  Guerra 
e al  violinista  Nicolino.’  Nel  1705  una  nuova  attrazione 
è rappresentata  dall’oboe,"’  che  la  la  sua  apparizione  alle 
conversazioni  del  cardinale  con  Ignazio  Sieber  e “Monsù 
Martino”."  Al  violoncello  e al  violone,  che  talora  identili- 
cano  lo  stesso  strumento,  si  sostituisce  una  volta  soltanto 
la  viola  da  gamba,  suonata  naturalmente  da  un  francese, 
“Monsieur  Sciarli”."^  Per  aver  fornito  sue  composizioni 
o per  aver  suonato  ad  una  conversazione,  nelle  giusti- 
licazioni  del  novembre  1710  appare  anche  il  nome  di 
Arcangelo  Gorelli,  che  riceve  dal  cardinale  10  scudi. I 
primi  contatti  tra  Gorelli  e Benedetto  Pamphilj  risalgono 
al  1684:  le  giustificazioni  documentano  la  sua  presenza 
in  accademie,  commedie  e oratori  patrocinati  dal  cardi- 
nale. Dal  1687  Gorelli  riceverà  una  stanza  presso  il  palazzo 
Pamphilj  al  Gorso  e sarà  assunto  a ruolo  fino  alla  partenza 
del  cardinale  per  Bologna  nel  1690.  Peraltro,  il  violinista 
prestava  servizio  per  il  principe  Giovanni  Battista  Pamphilj 
già  un  decennio  addietro,  quando  dal  1674,  appena  giunto 
a Roma,  partecipava  in  qualità  di  violinista  alle  festività  di 
Sant’ Agnese.  Questo  legame,  al  pari  di  quello  con  Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti,  non  sarà  mai  interrotto. 

Le  accademie  erano  il  luogo  deputato  all’esecuzione 
di  cantate:  è per  tale  motivo  che  tra  le  carte  dell’ammi- 
nistrazione si  registrano  numerose  spese  di  copiatura  per 
simili  composizioni.  Si  tratta  di  cantate  a voce  sola,  con 
o senza  strumenti,  oppure  di  duetti,  spesso  su  testi  dello 
stesso  Pamphilj  appositamente  approntati  per  le  serate 
musicali.  A questa  “invenzione  del  XVII  secolo”  e “nobile 
divertimento”  Giovanni  Maria  Grescimbeni  dedica  un 


ampio  paragrafo  nella  sua  Istoria  della  Volgar  Poesia^  di 
cui  riportiamo  un  estratto  relativo  alla  cantata  profana:" 

Oltre  alle  feste,  s’introdussero  per  la 
musica  certe  altre  maniere  di  Poesia, 
che  comunemente  oggimai  si  chiaman 
Gantate,  le  quali  sono  composte  di 
versi,  e versetti  rimati  senza  legge,  con 
mescolamento  d’arie,  e talora  ad  una 
voce,  talora  a più;  e se  ne  sono  fatte, 
e fanno  anche  miste  di  drammatico, 
e narrativo.  Questa  sorta  di  Poesia  è 
invenzione  del  secolo  XVII  perciocché 
nell’antecedente  per  la  musica  servivano 
i madrigali,  e gli  altri  regolati  componi- 
menti; e noi  troviamo,  che  sotto  le  note 
furono  messe  in  que’  tempi  anche  le 
bellissime  stanze  del  Bembo  (Gatalog. 

Bibliot.  Junctar.  Florent.  pag.  464).  Del 
primo  Gompositor  di  Gantate,  noi  non 
abbiam  notizia,  ma  il  Ghiabrera,  ed  il 
Tronsarelli  furono  certamente  tra’  primi, 
e ne  composero  parecchi,  che  vanno 
con  titolo  di  Drammi  musicali:  in  quel 
tomo  alcune  ne  fece  anche  Fulvio  Testi; 
e crebbe  il  lor’  uso  a segno,  che  infinite 
se  ne  veggono;  e tuttavia  se  ne  fanno 
senza  risparmio:  sen  do  elleno  certamente 
la  leggiadrissima  cosa,  e il  più  bello 
e gentil  divertimento,  che  mai  possa 
prendersi  in  qualunque  onorata  e nobile 
conversazione:  massimamente  allor- 
ché sono  messe  in  musica  da  eccellenti 
Maestri,  come  sono  tra  le  antiche  quelle 
del  famoso  Alessandro  Stradella,  una 
delle  quali  non  ha  guari,  che  con  molto 
applauso  fu  cantata  nell’Accademia  del 
Gardinale  Ottoboni  da  Andrea  Adami, 
detto  il  Bolsena,  egregio  professore  di 
Musica  nella  Gorte  di  Lui,  e Maestro 
della  Gappella  del  Papa;  e tra  le  moderne 
quelle  di  Gio.  Bononcino,  che  ora  si 
truova  nella  Gorte  Imperiale,  e quelle  di 
Garlo  Gesarino,  e di  Filippo  Ama  dei,  che 
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vivono  al  servigio  il  primo  del  Cardi- 
nale Benedetto  Panfilio,  e il  secondo  del 
mentovato  Cardinale  Ottoboni;  e di  non 
pochi  altri  buoni  professori  di  Roma; 
e tra  i Forestieri  quelle  d’Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  del  Pollaroli,  del  Ziani,  e di 
moltissimi  altri.  Ora  sì  fatte  cantate, 
quando  si  mettono  al  pubblico,  sogliono 
farsi  notte  tempo,  e si  dicono  serenate; 
e molte  ne  abbiamo  ascoltate  che  sono 
state  fatte  con  somma  magnificenza,  e 
splendore  da  gli  Ambasciadori,  e da  altri 
Principi,  e Personaggi  di  questa  gran 
Corte. 

Principale  responsabile  delle  accademie  del  cardinal 
Pamphilj  è Carlo  Francesco  Cesarmi,  elogiato  dal  Cre- 
scimbeni  nel  passo  citato  ed  enumerato  tra  gli  “eccellenti 
Maestri”.  Il  “virtuoso  di  S.  F.”  era  entrato  al  servizio  del 
cardinale  sin  dal  luglio  1690,  accompagnandolo  di  lì  a 
poco  nella  legazione  bolognese.  Da  allora  fino  alla  morte 
del  suo  protettore  nel  1730,  provvederà  a tutte  le  incom- 
benze musicali  di  corte. 

Nato  nel  1666,  lo  si  è a torto  ritenuto  originario  di 
Urbino,  in  seguito  ad  un  errore  di  lettura  (“Cesarmi”!) 
commesso  dalla  Montalto  a proposito  di  una  caricatura 
di  Pier  Leone  Ghezzi  e confluito  in  tutte  le  successive  bio- 
grafie.'^ Il  disegno,  però,  di  cui  si  riporta  la  didascalia,  è 
riferibile  a Carlo  Tessarini,  che  fu  attivo  come  violinista 
presso  la  cappella  del  Duomo  di  Urbino: 

Carlo  Tesarmi  da  Urbino  bravissimo 
Sonator  di  Violino  e Compositore,  il 
quale  è stato  chiamato  in  Roma  in  que- 
sto Anno  1740  per  far  da  p.”  Violino  nel 
Teatro  di  Valle  il  quale  sonò  d.“  Opera 
da  6 in  7 recite,  e poi  è sopragionta 
la  Morte  del  Papa  in  questo  mese  di 
Febraro,  et  à impedito  tutte  le  Opere,  il 
d."  Tesarmi  à sonato  alla  Mia  Accademia 
3 volte,  e poi  partì  di  Roma  per  Napoli 
il  dì  13  Febraro  1740  ed  io  Cav.  Ghezzi 
me  ne  sono  fissata  memoria  d’un  sì 
bravo  Valentuomo."’ 


Più  probabile,  invece,  è l’origine  viterbese  di  Cesarmi. 
I riferimenti  a “S.  Martino”  e alle  “terre  di  S.  Martino” 
negli  atti  di  famiglia  menzionati  da  lesuè  andrebbero 
quindi  messi  in  relazione  con  San  Martino  ai  Cimino,' 
dove  i Pamphilj  possedevano  un  feudo  e un  castello  in 
cui  aveva  vissuto  gli  ultimi  anni  Donna  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini,"'  ed  è forse  attraverso  questo  canale  che  il  musicista 
potrebbe  essere  venuto  a contatto  con  la  famiglia  Pam- 
pbilj.  Che  degli  atti  romani,  poi,  facciano  riferimento  a 
“S.  Martino”  senza  ulteriore  specificazione,  esclude  che  si 
possa  trattare  del  paese  nei  pressi  di  Urbino,  ma  piuttosto 
di  un  luogo  vicino  e conosciuto.  A conferma  di  tale  sup- 
posizione, infine,  ci  soccorre  un  documento  del  1703  con 
la  descrizione  di  un  quadro,  di  cui  si  è persa  ogni  traccia, 
raffigurante  un’accademia  in  cui  Cesarmi  viene  espressa- 
mente  indicato  come  “viterbese”: 

Finalmente  il  quadro  della  musica 
addita  una  stanza  di  galleria,  in  mezzo 
alla  quale  evvi  un  cembalo,  che  vien 
sonato  dal  signor  Bernardo  Pasquini 
fiorentino,  a destra  di  cui  il  signor 
Pasqualino  Tiepoli  da  Udine,  e a sinistra 
il  signor  Francesco  Besci  romano,  detto 
il  Nipote  di  Paoluccio,  ambedue  soprani 
della  Cappella  Pontificia,  stanno  in 
atto  d’incominciare  a cantare,  e a tergo 
del  medesimo  si  vede  il  signor  Filippo 
Am  a dei  romano,  detto  Pippo  del  Vio- 
loncello, che  suona  questo  strumento. 

In  prospetto  stanno  il  signor  Francesco 
Bassetti  romano  [arciliuto?],  e il  signor 
Carlo  Cesarmi  viterbese,  maestri  di 
musica,  e il  signor  Girolamo  Bigelli  da 
Siena,  detto  Mommo  de’  Rospigliosi 
parimenti  musico  delia  Cappella  Papale, 
e il  signor  Pasqualino  Betti  da  Lucca 
contralto;  e dall’altra  parte  vi  è il  signor 
Arcangelo  Corelli  bolognese  col  signor 
Francesco  Valentini  romano  professori 
di  violino,  in  atto  d’accostarsi  al  cem- 
balo co’  loro  strumenti  in  mano,  per  dar 
principio  all’accademia  di  musica,  e 
suono.” 
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mnsicista  risiedesse  a Spoleto:  difatti  nel  1693,  dnrante  il 
viaggio  di  ritorno  da  Bologna  a Roma,  il  cardinale  viene 
accompagnato  dal  mnsicista  e,  di  passaggio  per  Spoleto, 
invitato  a pranzo  dalla  famiglia  Cesarmi.^”  Scorrendo  i 
rolli  di  palazzo  Pamphilj,  emerge  nn  nlteriore  elemento: 
Cesarmi,  con  la  specifica  di  “Mnsico”,  è annotato  tra  i 
gentilnomini.  La  sna  famiglia  doveva  dnnqne  godere  di 
qnalche  distinzione  sociale,  cosa  che  spiegherebbe  anche 
il  pranzo  offerto  al  cardinale.  Tra  i gentilnomini  di  camera 
è inoltre  registrato  l’avvocato  Filippo  Cesarmi,  che  per- 
cepisce nno  stipendio  di  25  sondi  mensili — il  più  alto  in 
assolnto  tra  i dipendenti — e che  potrebbe  essere  parente, 
forse  fratello  del  mnsico.  Già  nel  viaggio  di  andata  a Bolo- 
gna era  stata  fatta  tappa  a Spoleto  presso  i Cesarmi.  In 
questo  caso,  però,  pare  evidente  il  riferimento  a Filippo, 
visto  che  Carlo  viaggiava  separatamente  con  la  moglie.^’ 

A tntt’oggi  non  abbiamo  notizie  snlla  formazione  gio- 
vanile del  mnsicista,  così  come  mancano  biografie  coeve 
che  forniscano  qnalche  raggnaglio  snlla  sna  vita.  Dovette 
applicarsi  allo  stndio  del  violino,  tanto  da  eccellere  in 
qnest’arte  e da  meritarsi  l’appellativo  di  “Cario  del  vio- 
lino”; epiteto,  qnesto,  che  ha  spesso  generato  confnsione 
con  l’altro  più  anziano  “Carlo  del  violino”,  ossia  Cario 
Mannelli. 

Oltre  che  al  servizio  del  cardinale,  troviamo  attesta- 
zione delie  sna  attività  presso  l’oratorio  di  San  Marcello 
nel  1705  e 1707,^’^  a San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  e alia 
chiesa  del  Gesù,  dove  fn  nominato  maestro  di  cappella  dal 
1704.  Il  prefetto  di  qnest’nitima,  Carlo  Senepa,  colpito 


dall’eccellenza  delie  composizioni  di  Cesarmi,  lo  invitò  a 
cedergliele  o a lasciargliele  copiare,  ma  pnrtroppo  qnesto 
prezioso  fondo  non  è ginnto  fino  a noi.^^ 

Sposatosi  con  la  romana  Leandra  Cannti,  ebbe 
qnattro  figli,  di  cni  dne  morirono  in  tenera  età:  al  loro 
battesimo  presenziarono  Pamphilj  stesso,  la  principessa 
Borghese  e il  principe  Rnspoii.^’  Non  pare  che  risiedesse 
a palazzo,  come  a sno  tempo  Corelli,  e a dimostrazione  di 
ciò  si  hanno  i pagamenti  per  la  pigione  di  casa  versati  da 
Pamphilj:  nei  rolli  straordinari  del  1694  egli  riceve  infatti 
2:08  scndi  al  mese  per  l’affitto."'’  Trascorse  gran  parte 
della  propria  esistenza  a Roma,  tanto  da  essere  definito  da 
certe  fonti  come  “romano”.^' 

Per  il  peggiorare  delle  condizioni  di  salnte,  il  31  agosto 
1741  Cesarmi  si  dimette  dalia  carica  di  maestro  di  cap- 
pella dei  Gesù,  morendo  qnalche  tempo  dopo  e lasciando 
nna  considerevole  eredità.'^'* 

Il  catalogo  delie  sne  composizioni  annovera  diversi 
drammi  per  mnsica,  di  cni  sono  soprawissnte  solo  poche 
arie,  nnmerosi  oratori  e serenate,  tntti  perdati,  poca 
mnsica  strnmentale,  ventritre  brani  di  mnsica  sacra  e 
oltre  nn  centinaio  di  cantate,  in  gran  parte  ginnte  fino  a 
noi,  principalmente  nella  grafia  del  sno  copista  di  fidncia 
Alessandro  Ginelli  (fig.  11.1).  Nnmerosi  sono  i brani  sn 
testo  di  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  tra  cni  gii  oratori  perdati:^' 
Il  S.  Vincislao  (Roma,  1704),  Il  figlio l prodigo  (Roma, 
Chiesa  Nnova,  27  marzo  1707),  UAssunta  (Roma, 
1712),  L’Oratorio  per  l’assunzione  della  beatissima  Ver- 
gine (Roma,  Collegio  dementino,  15  agosto  1713),  eli 
trionfo  del  Tempo  nella  Bellezza  ravveduta  (Roma,  Col- 


Fig.  11.1:  Grafia  di  Alessandro  Ginelli.  Biblioteca  Gasanatense,  Ms.  2248  (su  concessione  del  Ministero  per  i Beni  e le  Attività  Gidtnrali). 


Le  conversazioni  in  musica:  Carlo  Francesco  Cesarmi,  virtuoso  di  Sua  Eccellenza  Padrone 


iegio  dementino,  1718).^“  Oltre  agli  oratori,  molte  sono 
le  cantate  su  versi  del  cardinale:  A Silvio  Nisa  è destinata 
in  sorte.,  Anzio  un  tempo  fastosa  (“Anzio  distrutto  dagli 
anni”),  Canace  nata  appena  (“La  Canace”),  Ferma 
Borea,  che  tenti?.  Fetonte,  e non  ti  basta  esser  figlio  del 
sol.  Filli,  noi  niego,  io  dissi  (“La  gelosia”),  Mausolo,  io  ti 
perdei,  la  curia  tutta  (“L’Artemisia”),  0 dellAdria  reina. 
Penso  di  non  mirarvi,  e Sovra  candido  nembo.  Risultano 
invece  perdute  le  seguenti  cantate,  di  cui  si  conserva 
talvolta  il  solo  testo  o sporadici  riferimenti  nelle  note  di 
spesa:  BelPonda  che  mormori.  Di  nobil  gionchiglia  (“La 
gioncliiglia”).  Era  il  genio  di  Roma,  Era  scesa  un  giorno 
Eurilla,  Io  vado  al  fonte  (“L’ipocondria”),  Mi  sognai  che 
la  fortuna  (“Il  sogno”).  Non  .sarei  dei  fior  reina  (“La  rosa, 
regina  dei  fiori”),  0 delfa.sto  latino  inclito  figlio  (“Al  porto 
d’Anzio”),  Quando  nacque  la  bellezza,  Que.sta  chil  tempo 
chiude  e lo  divide  (“Il  dono”).  Se  modesta  la  viola  (“L’o- 
nestà sotto  l’allegoria  di  una  viola  pallida”).  Se  il  mirarvi. 
Se  men  bella  altrui  ti  rende  (“L’ira”),  Se  tu  vuoi  rapire 
i cori  (“Ingegno  e Bellezza”),  Voglio  amare  e non  voglio 
amare  (“La  stravaganza”)  e il  Dialogo  Felsina  e Roma. 
L’elenco  delle  opere  doveva  essere  certamente  nutrito, 
considerando  il  lungo  servizio  del  musicista  presso  Pam- 
philj.  Lo  dimostrano  le  tante  Giu.stificazioni  sottoscritte  da 
Ginelli  per  la  copiatura  di  composizioni  di  Cesarmi. 

Le  numerose  ricevute  dell’amministrazione  di 
Benedetto  Pamphilj  per  {’acquisto  di  partiture,  le  “acco- 
modature” di  strumenti  e la  retribuzione  di  musicisti  a 
ruolo  o impiegati  sporadicamente  sono  un’ulteriore  riprova 
dell’importanza  attribuita  dal  cardinale  alla  musica.  Oltre 
ad  aver  legato  alla  sua  corte,  per  periodi  più  o meno  lun- 
ghi, musicisti  quali  Cesarini,  Corelli,  Scarlatti,  Handel, 
Pasquini,  Lanciani,  Lulier  e Bononcini,  insieme  ai  più 
acclamati  cantati  del  momento,  da  Tiepoli  a Siface,  non 
va  trascurata  la  sua  passione  per  chitarre  e liuti,  che  egli 
stesso  suonava  e affidava  alle  cure  di  liutai  come  Cinzio 
Rotondi,  Giorgio  Taningher,  Michele  Platner  e Alessandro 
Mariotti.  La  melodiosità,  l’estrema  raffinatezza  ed  arguzia 
dei  testi  per  musica  di  Pamphilj  mostrano,  una  volta  di 
più,  il  gusto  squisito  e la  sensibilità  di  un  animo  incline 
alle  arti. 


1 Per  le  fonti  ci  si  è avvalsi  delle  sigle  RISM.  Cfr.  Lina  Montalto, 
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Un  mecenate  in  Roma  barocca:  il  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj 
(1653—1730)  (Firenze:  Sansoni,  1955)  e Hans  Joachim  Marx,  “Die 
‘Ginstificazioni  della  casa  Pamphilj’  als  Mnsikgeschichtliche  Qnelle”, 

Studi Mu, sleali  Vl-.l  (1983):  121-187. 

2 E in  corso,  ad  opera  della  scrivente,  lo  spoglio  sistematico  delle  Giu- 
.stificazioni del  cardinal  Pamphilj  dal  1666  al  1730.  Per  i Mandati 
di  pagamento  del  fratello,  il  principe  Giovanni  Battista,  anch’egli 
patrocinatore  di  eventi  musicali  e violonista  dilettante,  si  rinvia  a 
Alexandra  Nigito,  La  mu.sica  alla  corte  del  principe  Giovanni  Batti- 
, sta  Pamphilj  (1648-1709)  (Kassel:  Merseburger,  in  corso  di  stampa). 

Gran  parte  dei  documenti  citati  di  seguito  sono  pubblicati  anche  in 
Alexandra  Nigito,  “Alla  corte  dei  Pamphilj:  la  musica  a Roma  tra  Sei- 
e Settecento”  (Tesi  di  dottorato.  Università  di  Zurigo,  2008). 

3 11  primo  riferimento  alle  accademie  del  cardinale  risale  al  31  marzo — 
un  mercoledì — 1688  (doc.  1).  Si  tratta  comunque  di  un  evento 
straordinario. 

4 Alla  morte  del  cardinal  Sigismondo  Ghigi  (30  aprile  1678),  Innocenzo 
XI  nomina  suo  successore  al  Priorato  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  che  il  6 
maggio  di  quell’anno  prende  possesso  della  villa  del  Priorato  snll’A- 
ventino.  Rifugio  prediletto  del  cardinale,  il  Priorato  consisteva  di 
un  casino  con  giardino  e annessa  la  chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Aventina. 

La  sede  era  consacrata  a San  Basilio,  protettore  dell’Ordine,  che  si 
festeggiava  in  aprile.  Del  Priorato  facevano  parte  anche  diversi  beni 
immobili,  case,  vigne,  come  pure  la  tenuta  della  Gecchignola,  che 
fruttavano  considerevoli  rendite.  Gompito  del  Gran  Priore  era  l’am- 
ministrazione  di  quei  possedimenti.  Nella  villa,  l’appartamento  del 
Priore  era  affiancato  da  numerose  camere  per  gli  ospiti,  dove  venivano 
accolti  ambasciatori,  titolati,  amici  e soprattutto  cavalieri  dell  Ordine 
di  Malta,  che  vi  si  riunivano  annualmente  in  maggio.  1 conti  regi- 
strano le  assidue  cure  del  giardino  e le  ristrutturazioni  del  casino  e 
della  chiesa,  dirette  da  architetti  quali  Mattia  de’  Rossi  e,  più  tardi, 

Garlo  F ontana.  Alle  riunioni  si  aggiungevano  ricevimenti  particolari, 
rinfreschi  e anche  intrattenimenti  musicali,  come  l’accademia  organiz- 
zata in  occasione  dell’ingresso  nella  sede  del  Priorato.  Gfr.  Montalto, 

343-57. 

5 In  onore  dei  cardinali  D’Adda  e Barberini  fu  eseguito  nel  1692  il  dia- 
logo Felsina  e Roma  di  Gesarini,  su  testo  di  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  come 
rivelano  diverse  giustificazioni  in  I-Bdp,  Se.  2.12  (cfr.  Nigito,  “Alla 
corte”,  doc.  P252-58).  La  partitura  è perduta,  mentre  il  testo  si  con- 
serva in  1-Bvat,  Vat.  lat.  10205  [olirn  10499). 

6 I-Bdp,  Se.  2.12,  n.  278  e Se.  2.13,  n.n.  Gfr.  per  le  trascrizioni  integrali 
dei  documenti  Nigito,  “Alla  corte”,  doc.  P250  e P260. 

7 1-Bdp,  Se.  2.12,  n.n.,  segue  a n.  171;  cfr.  Nigito,  “Alla  corte”,  doc. 

P228.  11  gioco  àeW  Hornbre,  di  origine  spagnola,  prevedeva  tre  gio- 
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catori:  un  uomo  [V hornhre)  disputava  contro  gli  altri  due  avversari 
i quali,  alleati  tra  loro,  avevano  facoltà  di  farsi  dei  segni  concor- 
dati. Tipici  delle  quarante  carte  impiegate  erano  i simboli  espadas, 
hastos,  oros  e copas^  tntt’oggi  in  uso  nelle  carte  napoletane.  11  gioco 
si  è tramutato  col  tempo  nel  TresiUo,  ancora  praticato  in  Spagna, 
Danimarca  e alcune  regioni  d'Italia.  Le  puntate  venivano  fatte  con 
le  puglie,  una  sorta  di  fiches  d’osso,  ciascuna  avente,  secondo  i docu- 
menti del  Pamphilj,  il  valore  standard  di  un  baiocco.  11  termine  deriva 
probabilmente  da  “polla”,  ossia  gallina,  le  cui  nova  ricorderebbero 
il  denaro  posto  nel  piatto  delle  puntate.  Per  maggiori  dettagli  cfr. 
Thierry  Depanlis,  “Ombre  et  Lumière.  Un  pen  de  lumière  sur  1 Hom- 
bre”,  The  Playing-Card.  Journal  of  the  International  Playing-Card 
Society,  f5:4  (f987):  fOf-ffO;  f6:f  (f987):  f0-f8;  f6:2  (f987): 
44-53.  Vedi  anche  Giampiero  Farina  e Alessandro  Lamberto,  Enci- 
clopedia delle  carte.  La  teorìa  e pratica  di  oltre  1000  giochi  (Milano: 
lloepli,  2006),  f78. 

8 I-Rdp,  Se.  93.44,  int.  6,  n.n.  Cfr.  Nigito,  “Alla  corte”,  doc.  L74. 

9 I-Rdp,  Se.  2.8,  nn.  7f  e f 58  (doc.  2-3).  Cfr.  anche  Marx,  “Giustifica- 
zioni”, f54,  f56. 

fO  Ibid.,  f 70-75. 

ff  I-Rdp,  Se.  3.9,  n.  25;  Se.  3.9,  doc.  n.n.;  Se.  3.9,  n.  4f  (doc.  4-6). 
Cfr.  anche  Marx,  “Giustificazioni”,  f 76-78.  Potrebbe  forse  trattarsi 
dell’oboista  Alexis  Saint-Martin,  padre  di  Giuseppe  e Giovanni  Rat- 
tista  Sammartini?  Su  “Ignatio  dell  Obnè”,  cfr.  Alfredo  Rernardini, 
“The  Oboe  in  the  Venetian  Republic,  f 692-f  797”,  Early  Mu, sic,  f 6:3 
(f988):  372-387. 

f 2 Marx,  “Giustificazioni”,  f 76.  Si  osservino  anche  le  testimonianze  di 

con, sort  di  viole  da  gamba  presso  il  fratello  Giovanni  Rattista  Pam- 
philj. Cfr.  Nigito,  La  mu.sica,  doc.  57,  303,  494. 

f3  I-Rdp,  Se.  3.12,  n.  185  (doc.  7). 

14  Cfr.  Giovanni  Mario  Crescimbeni,  Llstoria  della  volgar poe.sia  divisa 
in  .sei  libri  (Roma:  Chracas,  1698);  cito  dalla  seconda  ed.  corretta, 
riformata  e ampliata:  Roma:  Antonio  de  Rossi,  1714,  1:299-300.  L’e- 
stratto proviene  dal  capitolo  XII,  Delle  Ee,ste  musicali  e delle  Cantate 
e Serenate. 

15  Cfr.  Montaho,  337. 

16  Cfr.  I-Rvat,  Ott.  lat.  3118,  c.  158. 

17  Cfr.  Alberto  lesnè,  ,s.v.  “Cesarini,  Carlo  Francesco”,  Dizionario 
Biografico  degli  Italiani  (Roma,  Istituto  dell’Enciclopedia  Italiana, 
1980),  24:183-85;  I-Rvic,  S.  Marco,  Batte, simi,  1708,  p.  64;  S. 
Maria  in  Via  Lata,  Matrirn.,  Ili,  1660-1766,  pp.  44,  46;  I-Rasc, 
Donazioni  Corvini,  1735.  Quanto  alla  data  di  nascita,  vedi  1-Rvic,  S. 
Marco,  Status  Anirnarurn,  1706-8;  S.  Tommaso  a Cenci,  1711-25; 
S.  Maria  in  via  Lata,  1726-31.  Le  ricerche  da  me  condotte  presso 
l’Archivio  Capitolare  di  Viterbo  non  hanno  prodotto  risultati:  i Libri 


Baptizatorum  di  S.  Martino  al  Cimino  relativi  agli  anni  sessanta  del 
Seicento  sono  purtroppo  perduti. 

18  Cfr.  Montaho,  16,  288-90.  Nel  castello  Donna  Olimpia  morirà  di 
peste  il  26  settembre  1657. 1 Pamphilj  possedevano  anche  una  casa  a 
Viterbo. 

19  II  documento,  rinvenuto  da  Angela  Lepore  presso  la  Riblioteca  Sta- 
tale di  Cremona,  è riportato  in  Giancarlo  Rostirolla,  Il  ‘Mondo  novo  ” 
mu.sicale  di  Pier  Leone  Ghezzi.  L'Arte  Armonica,  2;  serie  4,  Iconogra- 
fia e Cataloghi  (Roma:  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia,  2001),  280-81. 

20  I-Rdp,  Se.  2.13,  n.  450;  Se.  2.13,  n.n.;  Se.  2.13,  n.  452  (doc.  8-10). 

21  I-Rdp,  Se.  2.10,  n.  179:  “Denari  pagati  dal  S.‘  D.  Dom.“  Rnccelli  per 
serv."  di  S.E.  Prone,  come  segue  1690  [...].  E adì  31  Ott.’''  [...]  Al  S."' 
Carlo  Cesarini  per  se,  e sua  Moglie  per  il  Viaggio  [a  Rologna]  d’ord.® 
di  S.  Em.™  Prone  s.  12  m.”'”.  Cfr.  inoltre  doc.  11. 

22  Viene  da  chiedersi  se  il  “Carlnccio”  citato  in  Marx,  “Giustificazioni”, 
n.  47,  e Nigito,  “Alla  corte”,  doc.  P86  e P88,  corrisponda  davvero  a 
Carlo  Mannelli,  che  nel  1684  e 1687  aveva  oltrepassato  la  quaran- 
tina. Potrebbe  trattarsi  piuttosto  di  Carlo  Francesco  Cesarini,  nato  nel 
1666,  oppure  di  qualche  altro  Carlo  violinista. 

23  Cfr.  Andreas  Liess,  “Materialien  znr  ròmischen  Mnsikgeschichte 
des  Seicento:  Mnsikerlisten  des  Oratorio  San  Marcello  1664-1725”, 
Acta  Mu.sicologica,  29:4  (1957):  137-171:  167-68,  171;  Id.,  “Die 
Sammlnng  der  Oratorienlibretti  (1679-1725)  und  der  restliche 
Musikbestand  des  Fondo  San  Marcello  der  Riblioteca  Vaticana 
in  Rom”,  Acta  Musicologica,  31:2  (1959):  63-80:  74,  80,  dove  è 
menzionato  il  dramma  sacro  di  Cesarini  Divus  Alexius  (1707).  Non 
bisogna  dimenticare  che  la  chiesa  era  protetta  dal  Pamphilj. 

24  Cfr.  lesnè,  184. 

25  IbieL 

26  Cfr.  I-Rdp,  Se.  49.22,  n.  119:  “Rollo  straord.™  della  famiglia  dell’Em. 

e Rev.““’  Sig."^'  Card.*''  Panfilij  Gran  Priore  di  Roma  per  il  mese  di 
Agosto  1694  [...].  Carlo  Cesarini  Musico,  cioè  s.  10  per  sua  provis."  e 
s.  4:16  2/3  per  la  pig.'"  della  Casa  delli  mesi  di  Lng."  et  Agosto  1694 
s.  14:16  2/3  [...]”. 

27  Vedi  la  partitura  in  A-Wn  del  Giunio  Bruto,  opera  di  collaborazione 
tra  Cesarini,  Caldura  e Scarlatti. 

28  Cfr.  lesnè,  184.  Si  ignora  la  data  di  morte. 

29  Per  queste  e successive  composizioni  si  rimanda  all  elenco  delle  opere 
in  appendice. 

30  Dopo  la  prima  versione  hàndeliana  del  1707,  Cesarini  riprese  più 
volte  il  testo  del  cardinale  per  rielaborarlo  con  musica  nuova.  Dopo  la 
rappresentazione  del  1718,  vi  fu  una  sontuosa  ripresa  nel  1725  di  cui 
si  conserva  ampia  documentazione  presso  l’Archivio  Doria  Pamphilj. 
Cfr.  Nigito,  “Alla  corte”,  100-5. 


Appendice  I:  Documenti 


Abbreviazioni 

b. 

boccali 

pre 

padre 

Ib. 

libre 

q.o 

qnesto 

m.®,  mta 

moneta 

s. 

scadi 

0. 

once 

tt.o 

tatto 

1. 1-Rdp,  Se.  2.8,  n.  43 

Dispensa  Marzo  1688 

Spese  straordinarie  di  S.  E.  P.  [del  Gran  Priorato] 

Adì  snd."  [8  marzo  1688]  rinfresco  fato  per  Proba  di  nn  Oratorio  dal  Sig.'  Arcancelo 
B.  5 

Zucaro  fino  Ib.  4 o.  2 

Limoni  romaneschi  n.”  50  s.  :75 

Neve  ib.  28  s.  :33  V2 

[...] 

Adì  10  Marzo  1688  mercordì  rinfresco  fato  per  la  seennda  Bolta  per  Proba  del  Oratorio  dal  Sig.*^  Arcangelo 
B.  5 

Zucaro  fino  Ib.  4 o.  2 

Romaneschi  n."  60  s.  :90 

un  cedro  s.  :10 

una  Bergamota  s.  :10 

Neve  ib.  33  s.  :39  M- [...] 

Adì  11  Marzo  1688  Giovedì  spesa  fata  per  li  Signori  Camarieri  al  Priorato  [...] 

Adì  snd."  [31  marzo  1688  mercordì]  rinfresco  fato  al  Priorato  per  la  academia  di  i Sig."  Massici 
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Limonea  B.  6 

Zucaro  fino  Ih.  5 

s.  :70 

Limoni  romaneschi  n."  46 

s.  :69 

Neve  ih.  43 

s.  :41 

2. 1-Rdp,  Sc.  2.8,  n.n. 

Lista  deiii  denari  pagati  da  me  alii  segnenti  Mnsici  e sonatori  che  hanno  servito  nelle  Accademie  fatte  la  sera  per  ord/  di 
S.  E.  P q."  dì  22  Aprile  1688 


Air  Sig.  Silvio  che  vi  fu  due  volte  s.  10 

Air  Contralto  dell’  Sig/  Melani  per  una  volta  s.  3 

A Carlo  Guerra  Sonator  di  Violetta  per  cinque  volte  s.  5 

Al  Sig.'  Nicolino  dell’  Violino  per  una  volta  s.  1:50 

Air  Sig.'  Caffi  per  tre  volte  Sonator  di  Cimholo  s.  4:50 


s.  24 

lo  Inf."  ho  ricevn."  dall  Sig.'^  D.  Enea  Agostino  Schimberni  sondi  venti qnattro  m."  per  mio  rimborso  d’altrettanti  pagati 
dell’  proprio  come  sopra  per  ord."  di  S.E.  Prone  q."  dì  22  Aprile  1688  s.  24  m.® 

Ascanio  Bartoccini 


3. 1-Rdp,  Se.  2.8,  II.  158 

Nota  e conto  de  danari  pagati  a Mnsici  e Sonatori  diversi  che  hanno  servito  nelle  accademie  che  snol  fare  S.E.P.  nelle  sere 


di  Domenica  e sono  da  Sett."  pross.'"  a tntto  li  20  Decembre  1688 

Al  Sig.'  Bernardo  Pasquino  che  ha  servito  per  undeci  volte  in  s.  33 
detto  tempo 

Sig."  Ciò.  Fran."  . . . [.s’ic]  sonator  di  cimbalo  per  una  volta  s.  3 

Sig."  Bernardo  Caffi  per  due  volte  s.  6 

Contralto  del  Sig."  Contestabile  per  una  volta  s.  3 

Contralto  del  Sig."  Melani  per  una  volta  s.  3 

Sig."  Pepino  d’Orsino  per  cinque  volte  s.  15 

Sig."  Paoluccio  Soprano  per  quattro  volte  s.  12 

Sig."  Andremo  detto  Bolsena  per  sette  volte  s.  21 

Sig."  Silvio  Tenore  per  quattro  volte  s.  12 

Sig."  Montalcino  per  quattro  volte  s.  12 

Sig."  Gio.  Andrea  Basso  per  una  volta  s.  3 

Al  trombetta  di  Palestrina  per  due  volte  s.  6 


s.  127 

Si  può  spedir  mand."  all’  Sig."  D.  Domenico  Bucelli  di  scudi  centoventisette  m."  quali  sono  per  suo  rimborso  d’altretanti 
pagati  per  serv."  et  ord."  di  S.  E.  P.  in  conformità  della  soprascritta  nota  q."  dì  20  Xbre  1688 
Dico  s.  127  m." 

Ascanio  Bartoccini 


Le  conversazioni  in  musica:  Carlo  Francesco  Cesarmi,  virtuoso  di  Sua  Eccellenza  Padrone 

4. 1-Rdp,  Se.  3.  9,  n.  25  169 

Lista  di  quelli  che  sono  venuti  a servire  nell’ Accademia  dell’Emo  Sig/  Card.^  Pamphilij  nel  mese  di  Gen.™  e Feb.™  1707,  e 
ricognitione  data  ad  altri  virtuosi  venuti  in  altre  congiunture,  e per  la  Prova  dell’Accademia  fatta  dal  Sig.'  Carlo  Cesarmi 


li  18  feb.'"  1707 

Sig.'  Pasqualino  4 volte,  et  una  prova  s.  14 

Sig.'  Girolamo  3 volte,  et  una  prova  s.  11 

Sig.'  Checchino  sette  volte,  e prove  s.  24 

Sig.'  Betti  3 volte  s.  09 

Sig.'  Christofaro  2 volte  s.  3:  20 

Sig.'  Ignatio  8 volte  s.  8:40 

Sig.'  Monsù  Martino  s.  2:10 

Sig.'  Cimapane  s.  2:50 

Sig.'  Pietro  della  Viola  s.  1 

Sig.' Antoniuccio  s.  10 

Sig.' Perroni  s.  10 

Sig.'  Andremo  s.  8 

Sig.'  Bononcino  s.  4 

Sig.'  Silvestrino,  e Sig.'  Castrucci  per  loro  ricogni."®  s.  16 

Sig.'  Bononcino  per  regalo  s.  6 

Sig.'  Gioseppe  Antonio  Basso  per  recogn."®  s.  4:20 

A n."  10  Istrum."  nella  prova  dell’Accademia  del  Sig.'  Cesarmi  s.  5 
E più  dato  a Costantino  s.  3:50 


s.  141:90 

5. 1-Rdp,  Se.  3.  9,  n.n.,  segue  a n.  26 

Conto  di  copie  di  musica  nella  Cantata  intitolata  II  delirio  Amoroso  per  servitio  dell  Emo  Sig.'  Cardinal  Pamphilij  com- 
posta in  Musica  dal  S.'  Giorgio  Rendei,  e sono  le  seguenti  copie  cioè 


Per  la  parte  che  canta  fogli  1.  5 

Per  il  Concert.”  de  Violini  1.  5 

VV.  p.““  e 2.'  di  Concerto  Grosso  1.  5 

Oboe,  e Violetta  fogli  1.  6 

Basso  concerto  Grosso  1.  2 

Partitura  della  Sinfonia  1.  2 

In  tutto  fogli  25 

Alessandro  Ginelli  Cupista 


Il  tutto  rivisto  da  me  essere  li  sud.'  fogli  n.”  25,  che  a ragg.''®  di  giulio  uno  il  foglio  fanno  la  somma  di  scudi  s.  2:50 
Cario  Fran.®”  Cesarmi 

Sig.'  D.  Ciò.  Palmegiani  si  compiacerà  pagare  all’  Sig.'  Alesandro  Ginelli  Copista  di  Musica  scudi  due  b.  50  m.'"  quali 
sono  per  sua  intiera  sodisi.®  come  sop."  q.”  dì  12  feb.”  1707 
Dico  s.  2:50  m." 

Ascanio  Bartoccini 
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Io  infratto  ho  ricento  dal  snd."  S.‘  D.  Gio.  Palmegiani  li  sondi  2:50  mta  il  dì  snd.° 

Alessandro  Ginelli 

6. 1-Rdp,  Se.  3.9,  n.  41 

Nota  de’  SS.'  Mnsici,  che  hanno  servito  S.  E.  P.  nell’Oratorio  del  Figliol  Prodigo  fatto  recitare  nell’Oratorio  della  Chiesa 
Nnova  li  17  Marzo  1707 


Sig.'  Pasqualino 

s.  9 

Sig.'  Girolamo 

s.  9 

Sig.’'  Checchino 

s.  9 

Sig.'  Gaetano 

s.  1:60 

Sonatori 

S.'  Ciccioni 

s.  1 

S.'  Pippo 

s.  3 

S.'  Travaglia 

s.  1 

S.'  Bandiera 

s.  1 

Sig.'  Ignazio 

s.  3 

Monsù  Martino 

s.  2 

Sig.'  Dom." 

s.  1 

Sig.'  Giovannino 

s.  1 

Sig.'  Costantino 

s.  1 

Sig.'  Pertica 

s.  1 

Sig.'  Pietro  de’  Sig."  de  Rossi 

s.  1 

Il  Traetti  del  S.'  Vittorio 

s.  2 

Ad  Ascanio  Mandataro 

s.  1:50 

E più  a Pippo 

s.  1 

s.  49:10 

7. 1-Rdp,  Se.  3.12,  n.  185 


1710.  Spese  fatte  per  servitio  di  Gnard.'“  del  mese  di  9bre 

[...]  Dato  al  Sig.*^*"  Arcangelo  Gorelli  del  Violino  per  ordine  di  S.E.P.  per  le  mani  del  Sig.'^''  D.  Gio.  Bapta  Eilippani  s.  10  [...] 


8. 1-Rdp,  Se.  2.13,  n.  450 

Adì  26  Nov.'^''  1693.  Partenza  da  Bologna  di  S.E.''''  Prone  con  tntta  la  sna  famiglia 

[...]  Forlì  adì  28  Nov.'^''  1693.  dove  si  separò  S.  Em.'^®  Prone,  et  i P.P.  Gesniti,  restarono  6 Persone,  cioè  li  SS."  D.  Cesare 
Cicala,  S.'  Co.  Masi,  S.'  Canonico  D.  Antonio  fratello  del  S.'  D.  Gio.  Palmeggiani,  Ascanio  e Gios.®  Snblitij  Comp.'%  e S.' 
Cesarmi  Mnsico,  sei  cavalli  delia  mnta,  nna  mnla  e strascino  da  cambiare  [...] 

Rimini  adì  29  d."  Pranzo  per  sei  persone  [...] 

Alia  Cattolica  adì  30  dove  vi  si  incontrarono  li  P.  Gesniti  con  tntta  la  loro  gente,  e cavalli 

[...]  Spoleto  adì  detto  [9  dicembre]  si  pranzò  in  Casa  del  Sig.'  Cesarmi,  e mandò  all’ostaria  tntto  il  rinfresco  per  li  cavalli 
di  S.  Em.''®  Prone  [...] 


Le  conversazioni  in  musica:  Carlo  Francesco  Cesarmi,  virtuoso  di  Sua  Eccellenza  Padrone 

9. 1- Rdp,  Se.  2.13,  n.n.  171 

Denari  pagati  dal  S/  Ascanio  Bartoccini  a diversi  avanti  di  partire  da  Bologna,  cioè 

Ad  un  facchino,  che  riportò  il  Cimba! o al  Pre  Zoccolante  alla  s.  :10 
Nunziata 

Al  Sig."’  Carlo  Cesarmi  Musico  s.  24  m.'‘'  datigli  d’ordine  di  S. 

Em/"  Prone  per  imbasciata  fattami  dal  med."“’  S/  Cesarmi  per  s.  24 
regalo 

Rimessi  a Bologna  al  S/  Dom.™  Villani  per  altrettanti  pagati 
d’ord.®  di  S.E.P  in  Bologna,  cioè  s.  6 al  frallo  del  Micheletti  già 
defonto,  ch’aveva  dato  una  certa  musica  a S.E.;  s.  3 dati  ad  un 

Giovine  che  havea  fatto  un  ritratto  di  S. E.  in  cera  e s.  2 a certi  s.  11 

trombetti  nel  partire,  che  fece  S.E.  da  S.  Eazzaro 

10. 1- Rdp,  Se.  2.13,  n.  452 

Partenza  da  Bologna 

A Eoligno  Adì  7.  d.“  [dicembre]  pranzo  all’Osteria  del  Ponte 

degl’ Angeli,  col  S/  Cesarmi,  P Abb.®,  P Angelini,  2 Cam.",  Coco,  s.  1:50  [...] 

Cred.™,  Eacchè,  e 4 Vetturini 

Ad  uno  che  portò  lettera  al  Cesarmi  a Spoleto  s.  :10 

Cambiatura  del  S.‘  Cesarmi  da  Spoleto  a Eoligno  s.  1:60 

Adì  12  d."  [...]  A Spoleto  la  sera 

Adì  13  d.”  [...]  Mancia  alla  famiglia  del  S.''  Cesarmi  s.  6 [...] 

Elemosine  fatte  da  S.E.P  nel  viaggio  di  ritorno  da  Bologna 

[...]  Adì  9 d.“  S.E.  a d.“  [S.E.  med.“]  per  datigli  dal  S.  Cesarmi  s.  6:20 

11. 1- Rdp,  Se.  2.10,  II.  248 

Repartimento  delli  Denari  spesi  e pagati  dal  Ant.”  Astesani  per  serv."  di  S.E.  Prone  con  ordini  del  Ascanio  Bartoccini 
dal  primo  a tt."  li  31  Decembre  1690  [...] 

[segne  n.n.] 

I.M.S 

Spese  di  vitto  fatte  per  il  viaggio  da  Roma  a Bologna  con  l’infratte  Persone,  cioè  SS."  Con.  Baschi,  Cesare  Cicala,  Conte 
Masi,  Bened."  Gratiani,  Abb.*"  Gnaltieri,  et  Angelo  Sebastiani,  al  qnale  S.  Em.''“  Prone  prestò  il  commodo  sino  a Foligno, 
in  Inogo  del  qnale  si  prese  il  S.*^  Uditor  Cesarmi  a Spoleti,  e tntti  erano  nella  Carrozza  con  sette  Cavalli  di  Casa. 

Nella  2.^^  Carrozza  v’ erano  li  SS."  D.  Enea  Agost.”  Schimberni,  D.  Ant."  Biagioli,  Ascanio  Bartoccini,  il  Comp.'^  Ant." 
Astesani,  e D.  Pietro  Spagnolo. 

E più  altra  famiglia  bassa  a Cavallo,  cioè  Zino  Disp.™,  Dom.“  Baiò  Cnoco,  Nicolò  Mores  Cnoco,  Fran.*""  Papi  Credenziere, 

Fran.*""  Titij  Lacchè,  Lorenzo  Messia  Sportarolo,  Bastiano  Cocchiere,  Cavalcante,  e Garzone  della  Mnta,  e Mro  Paolo 
Sellare 

E più  n.  7 Servitori  a Cavallo  de  SS."  Gentil huomi ni 
Giovedì  9 Nov.'^*’  a Castel  Nnovo  [...] 

Adì  9 Nov.™  a Rignano  la  sera  [...] 

Adì  10  d."  la  mattina  nel  passar  a Civita  Castellana  [...] 

Adì  d."  a Narni  la  sera  [...] 
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Adì  d."  a Spoieti  la  sera  Un  ietto  per  D.  Pietro,  che  gP altri  andiedero  dal  S/  Cesarmi,^  et  Ancaiani  s.  :10 

Adi  12  d."  a Spoieti  la  mattina  p.™"*  di  partire  li  SS."  Gentilhnomini  pransarano  dal  S.*  Ancaiani,  e gli  altri  della  seconda 

Carrozza  dal  S.'  Cesarmi 

Adì  d."  la  sera  a Foligno 

Adì  13  d.”  a Serravalle  a Pranzo 

Adì  d."  la  sera  alFOsteria  del  Ponte  delia  Trava.  La  p.™"*  Carrozza  de  Gentilhnomini  fn  alloggiata  alla  Madalena  da  Mons.*^ 
Gnaltieri,  con  li  Cavali  di  Casa,  e la  2.^  Carrozza,  con  tntta  Paltra  famiglia  alla  snd.“  Osteria 
Adì  14  Nov.'^'"  a Tolentino  a Pranzo 
Adì  d."  a Macerata  la  sera 

Adì  15  d."  a Loreto  a Pranzo,  e Cena,  et  ahi  16  a pranzo  avanti  di  partire  Per  scommodo  di  Cncina,  fnoco  di  sopra, 

et  altro  per  tntti  tre  li  Pasti,  essendo  il  fnoco  assai  caro  in  Loreto  s.  3:25 
Adì  16  d.”  la  sera  a Cena  alFOsteria  delFOimo 
Adì  17  d."  a Pranzo  a Sinigaglia 
Adì  d."  la  sera  a Fano  a Cena 
Adì  18  d."  a pranzo  alla  Cattolica 

Adì  18  Nov.'^'"  la  sera  a Rimini  a Cena,  e si  mangiò  a Pasto 
Adì  19  d."  a Rimini  la  mattina  avanti  di  partire 
Adì  detto  a Cesena  a Cena  [...] 

Adì  20  d."  a Faenze  [iiic]  a Pranzo 
Adì  d."  la  sera  a Imola 

Adì  21  d."  a Bologna  la  sera  in  S.  Dom.“  per  la  2.®  Carrozza 

1690  Spese  diverse  fatte  dal  S.'  Ant."  Astesani  per  il  Viaggio  da  Roma  a Bologna 

Adì  12  d.”  a Spoieti  la  sera  Per  n.°  2 Coscinetti  serviti  per 
portare  due  Baulli  del  S.‘  Cesarmi  in  Groppa  de  Cavalli 
Per  n.“  4 Centure  nuove  per  ligure  detti  Baulli 
A Fano  Pagati  per  mancia  a quello,  ch’ha  cura  del  Teatro,  che  vi 
furono  tutti  li  Gentilhuomini  accompagnati  con  torcie 
Dati  ad  un  huomo,  che  li  condusse  al  Teatro  di  notte 
A Imola  dati  ahi  Vetturini  per  haver  portato  alcune  Valigie 
del  S.'  Uditor  Cesarmi  da  Spoieti  a Bologna  nelli  Cavalli  loro,  et 
alcune  volte  presi  de  Somari,  che  non  capirono  nello  Strascino 

1690  Denari  pagati  dal  S.*^  Ant."  Astesani  alia  famiglia  di  S.  Em."'**  Prone  et  a servitori  de  SS."  Gentilhnomini  per  loro 
giornate  del  Viaggio  da  Roma  a Bologna  [...] 

Adì  12  Nov.”‘  A Bastiano  uno  de  Servitori  del  S.‘  Aw.”  Cesarmi 

per  giornate  sei  dalli  12  a tt."  li  17  corr.^®  a b.  40  il  giorno  s.  2:40  [...] 

Adì  18  d."  dati  a Fran.“  uno  de  servitori  del  S."“  Cesarmi  per 
altre  tre  giornate  a tutto  li  20  d." 


s.  :21 
s.  :40  [...] 

s.  :30 
s.  :03  [...] 


s.  1:20  [...] 


s.  1:20  [...] 


Appendice  II:  Catalogo  delle  opere  di  Carlo  Francesco  Cesarini^ 
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Le  conversazioni  in  musica:  Carlo  Francesco  Cesarmi,  virtuoso  di  Sua  Eccellenza  Padrone 


1 L’uditore  Filippo  Cesarmi. 

2 La  seguente  lista  di  composizioni,  che  non  si  pretende  esaustiva, 
è stata  redatta  con  Fausilio  dei  principali  cataloghi  e repertori,  ed 
integrata  con  i risultati  di  ricerche  in  corso.  Le  date  si  riferiscono 
aH’attività  di  copiatura  documentata  dalle  giustificazioni.  Per  le 
fonti  ci  si  è avvalsi  delle  sigle  RISM.  Le  abbreviazioni  bibliografiche 
impiegate  sono  le  seguenti:  A = Andreetti;  E = Eitner;  F = Franchi; 
1 = lesuè;  L = Lindgren;  LA  = Lorenzetti;  MC  = Marx,  Cesarine 
MG  = Marx,  Giustificazioni  M = Montalto;  F = Nigito,  Alla  corte 
(App.);  RI  = RISM  A/l;  R2  = RISM  A/11;  S = Sartori;  St  = Staffieri. 

Per  la  bibliografia  cfr.  Marco  Andreetti,  ’’Eroi  tragici  fra  balli 
galanti.  Teatro  e spettacolo  nel  Nobile  Pontificio  Collegio  demen- 
tino di  Roma:  analisi  degli  anni  del  protettorato  del  Cardinale 
Renedetto  Pamphilj  (1689-1730)”,  Bibliografia  Teatrale.,  n.s., 
59-60  (2001):  165-191;  Robert  Eitner,  Biographisch-hihlio- 
graphisches  Quellen-Lexicon  cler  Musiker  und  Musikgelehrten  der 
christlichen  Zeitrechnung  bis  zur  Mitte  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhun- 
derts  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  & Hàrtel,  1902);  Saverio  Franchi, 
Drammaturgia  romana.  Repertorio  bibliogrcxfico  cronologico  dei 
testi  drammatici  pubblicati  a Roma  e nel  Lazio:  secolo  XVII.  Sus- 
sidi eruditi,  42  (Roma:  Edizioni  di  Storia  e letteratura,  1988); 
Alberto  lesuè,  s.v.  ’’Cesarmi,  Carlo  Francesco  ”,  Dizionario  Bio- 
grafico degli  Italiani  (Roma,  Istituto  deH’Enciclopedia  Italiana, 
1980),  24:183-85;  Lowell  Lindgren,  s.v.  ’’Cesarini,  Carlo  Fran- 
cesco”, The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Mu, sic  and  Musicians,  2nd 
ed.,  ed.  Stanley  Sadie  (London:  Macmillan,  2001),  5:391-392; 
Stefano  Lorenzetti,  ”‘Con  ottima  Musica  e sommo  applauso’.  Per 
una  storia  degli  oratori  dell’Assunta  al  Collegio  dementino  ”,  Per- 
corsi delTOratorio  romano  da  ’’Historia  scxcra”  a melodramma 
.spirituale.  Atti  della  giornata  di  .studi  (Viterbo  11  .settembre  1999), 
a cura  di  Saverio  Franchi  (Roma:  Ibimus,  2002),  99-135;  Hans 
.loachim  Marx,  s.v.  ’’Cesarini,  Carlo  Francesco”,  Die  Musik  in 
Geschichte  und  Gegenwart.  Allgemeine  Enziklopàdie  der  Musik, 
begrundet  von  Friedrich  Blume.  Zweite,  neubearbeitete  Ausgabe, 
Personenteil,  hrsg.  von  Ludwig  Finscher,  17  Bd.,  Kassel  etc. 
(Barenreiter-Stuttgart  etc.-.  Metzler,  1999-2007),  col.  603-06; 
Hans  .loachim  Marx,  ’’Die  ‘Giustificazioni  della  casa  Pamphilj’  als 
Musikgeschichtliche  (fuAle” , Studi  Musiccdi,  12:1  (1983):  121- 
187;  Lina  Montalto,  Un  mecenate  in  Roma  barocca:  il  cardinale 
Benedetto  Pamphilj  (1653-1730)  (Firenze:  Sansoni,  1955);  Ale- 
xandra Nigito,  ’’Alla  corte  dei  Pamphilj:  la  musica  a Roma  tra  Sei-  e 
Settecento”,  (Tesi  di  dottorato.  Università  di  Zurigo,  2008),  App.; 
RISM  A/l,  Einzeldrucke  vor  1800,  Direktion  Karlheinz  Schlager, 
15  voli.,  Bàrenreiter,  Kassel  1971-2003  (Repertoire  International 


des  Sources  Musicales,  A/i);  RISM  A/2,  Music  Manuscripts  after 
1600,  Online  database,  Baltimore,  National  Information  Services 
Corporation,  1997-  (Repertoire  International  des  Sources  Musica- 
les, A/11);  Claudio  Sartori,  1 libretti  italiani  a stampa  dalle  origini  al 
1800,  7 voli.  (Cuneo:  Bertela  Locatelli,  1990-1994)  (con  rimando 
al  numero  di  scheda);  Gloria  Staffieri,  Colligite  Fragmenta.  Fa  vita 
musicale  romana  negli  «Avvisi Marescotti»  (1683— 1707) . Musicalia, 
1 (Lucca:  LIM,  1990). 

3 Cfr.  August  Hughes-Hughes,  Catalogue  of  Manuscript  Mu,sic  in 
the  British  Museum,  3 voli.  (London:  British  Museum,  1906-9), 
2:241-42:  ’’Arie  con  Stromenti  Dell’Opera  intitolata  ‘La  Pasto- 
rella”. Rappresentata  da’  Pupazzi  Nel  Palazzo  del  Sig.  Ambasciator 
di  Venezia,  1705.  Atto  P.'“"  del  Sig.  [Carlo]  Cesarini,  Atto  2"  Del  Sig. 
Giannino  [Giovanni  del  Violone],  Atto  3"  del  Sig.  [Giovanni  Batti- 
sta?] Bononcini  con  l’aggiunte  Del  Sig.  Alessandro  Scarlatti ’’;  vidi 
instrumental  symphonies  and  accompaniments,  in  score.  Burney, 
History^  of  Music,  voi.  iv,  p.  206,  speaks  of  this  pasticcio  as  «Love’s 
Triumph»,  under  which  name  an  English  version  was  published  in 
1708,  containing  all  the  songs  in  the  present  MS.  except  Fiso,  non 
paventar  (f.  33),  Se  tu  sei  la  mia  vita  (f.  67),  Vi  sento,  vi  miro  (f. 
76),  and  Un  fido  cor  (f.  91),  which  last  two  airs  are  here  ascribed 
to  Scarlatti,  together  with  other  airs  probably  by  Francesco  Gaspa- 
rini,  whose  name  Burney  mentions  as  one  of  the  contributors;  he 
makes  no  mention  of  Scarlatti  or  Buononcini.  Characters:  Eurilla, 
Serpetta,  Liso,  Licisca,  etc.”. 

4 Cfr.  Archivio  Generalizio  dei  Chierici  Regolari  Somaschi,  Roma, 
Atti  Capitolari  Collegiali  Cat.  01,  A 72,  Roma,  dementino  (1595- 
1874),  Libro  degli  Atti  (s.c.),  1654-98,  p.  99:  ”Si  celebrò  la  Festa 
dell’Assunzione  di  Maria  Vergine  con  Musica  ed  apparato  [...].  Le 
parole  della  Musica  fu  grazia  del  Emiii.'™’  Panfili  che  le  compose,  e 
la  Musica  del  Sig.''  Cesarini  [...]”. 

5 Libretto  in  1-Bc,  Lo.  7438. 

6 Libretto  in  1-Bc,  Lo.  8064. 

7 William  Barclay  Squire,  Catalogue  of  printed  Musik,  published 
between  1487  and  1800,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  2 voli.  (Nen- 
deln:  Kraus,  1968),  1:244,  annota  [1760?]. 

8 Cfr.  Bayerische  Staatsbibliothek:  Katalog  der  Musikdrucke,  17  Bd. 
(Miinchen,  New  York:  Saur,  1988-),  3:1140:  ’’Cesarini,  Carlo  F. 
[Konzerte,  K1  B-Dur]  A | concerto,  | composed  for  the  | Piano  Forte 
I BY  I F.  Cesarini.  - LONDON.  | Printed  for  Harrison  & C°  N°  78  Fleet 
Street.  - PI.  Dr.  58.  - 9 S.  (The  piano-forte  magazine;  4,6).  4 Mus. 
pr.  39425-4,6”. 

9 La  cantata  di  Cesarini  reca  la  data  1718. 
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10  Cfr.  Higino  Anglés-José  Subirà,  Catàlogo  Musical  de  la  Biblioteca 
Nacional  de  Madrid^  3 voli.  (Barcelona:  Imprena-Escuela  de  la 
Casa  Provincia!  de  Caridad,  1946),  1:400-4  (’’Cantadas  Ytalianas 
escoxidas  para  la  ex.“‘"  S.“  Duqnesa  de  Osuna  mi  seiìora. . 

11  lesuè,  185,  registra  ”nna  cantata  con  strumenti  e dodici  arie  per 
ima  voce  e basso  continuo”  in  1-Pn,  senza  fornire  però  gli  incipit. 

12  Eitner,  396,  riporta  ”c.  1700  in  England  kopiert”.  Idem  Alfred 
Wotquenne,  ed..  Catalogue  de  la  hihliotheciue  du  Conservatoire 
royal  de  musicjue  de  Bruxelles.,  5 voli.  (Bruxelles:  Coosemans, 
1898-1912),  125:  ’’Provenance  anglaise”. 

13  Una  cantata  di  Marcantonio  Cesti  per  soprano  e basso  continuo  con 
lo  stesso  incipit  si  trova  in  1-Rvat,  Barb.  lai.  4207. 

14  Sullo  stesso  testo  è la  cantata  per  soprano  e basso  continuo  di  Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti  in  1-Mc,  Noseda  E. 22. 14. 

15  Stessa  cantata  musicata  da  Giovanni  Bononcini  in  1-MC,  1-C-lOm 
e l-C-9/la. 

16  Richard  Macnutt  Etd,  Catalogue  115:  a Selection  from  our  Stock 
of  [...]  Autograph  and  Scribed  Manuscripts  (Hartfield:  Macnutt, 
1991). 

17  ’’Cantate  Musicali  Di  Diversi  Autori  - Parole  Dell’Ecc.™"  D.  Antonio 
Ottoboni... Unite  in  Roma. ..1709. ..1710”. 

18  Eranco  Piperno,  ”‘Su  le  sponde  del  Tebro’:  eventi,  mecenati  e 
istituzioni  musicali  a Roma  negli  anni  di  Eocatelli.  Saggio  di  crono- 
logia”, Intorno  a LocateUi:  studi  in  occasione  del  tricentenario  della 
nascita  di  Pietro  Antonio  LocateUi  (1695— 1764) , a cura  di  Albert 
Dunning  (Eucca:  ElM,  1995),  793-877. 

19  Stesso  testo  ma  musica  diversa  si  ritrova  nelPanonima  cantata  ”Ea 
violetta”  per  soprano  e basso  continuo  in  1-Rsc,  A. Ms. 477. 

20  11  ms.  Add.  14229  contiene  altre  due  cantate,  di  Carissimi  [Chi più 
sa)  e Mario  Savioni. 

21  11  ms.  con  uno  stemma  delPaquila  coronata  e,  nelPangolo  del  piatto 
anteriore,  un  sole,  contiene  cantate  di  Carissimi,  Rossi  e Savioni. 

22  11  ms.  contiene  brani  di  Carissimi,  Enigi  Rossi,  Scarlatti,  Tom- 
maso Titii,  Giovani  Battista  Vnlpio,  Agostini  etc. 

23  11  ms.  contiene  brani  di  Enigi  Rossi,  Melani,  Cesti.  Altrove  la 
cantata  è attribuita  a Carlo  Caproli. 

24  Duetto  con  lo  stesso  incdpit  attribuito  a Enigi  Rossi  in:  CH-Zz,  Mscr. 
Q 902  (Ms.7636);  D-BEb,  C-ha  60;  D-SWl,  Mus.  4718b;  GB-Ebl, 
llarley  1501;  GB-Ebl,  Harley  1863;  S-SK/  466. 

25  Attribuita  a Eerdinando  111  in  RlSM/2,  n.  190008652. 

26  Marx,  Giustificazioni,  163,  identifica  l’oratorio  eseguito  a S. 
MarceUo  nel  marzo  1695  con  Vlsmaele  soccorso  dcdPangelo  e 


nominano  Poratorio.  \J Ismaele  fu  dato  nel  1695  anche  al  Collegio 
dementino:  cfr.  Andreetti,  182,  che  desume  autore  del  testo  (de 
Totis)  e compositore  della  musica  (Scarlatti)  da  Sartori.  Cfr.  infine 
Staffieri,  214,  250,  a proposito  dello  stesso  oratorio  col  titolo  Agar 
et  Ismaele  esiliati  di  De  Totis  e Scarlattti,  eseguito  a palazzo  Pam- 
pini] nel  1683. 

27  Cfr.  Staffieri,  247.  E’ attribuzione  a Cesarini  risale  a Montalto,  332, 
poi  conllnita  in  lesuè,  184. 


ne  attribuisce  i versi  a Pampini],  la  musica  a Cesarini.  A propo- 
sito di  S.  Marcello,  Eiess,  Materialien  e Id.,  Oratorienlibretti  non 
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At  the  end  of  1706,  Benedetto  Pamphilj  had  been  a cardi- 
nal for  twenty-five  years  and  was  distingnished  as  one  of 
Rome’s  great  patrons  of  the  arts.  His  art  collection,  inclnd- 
ing  some  works  inherited  from  his  father,  is  still  highly 
esteemed  today.  His  important  mnsical  establishment 
is  less  easy  to  evalnate,  mnsic  being  more  ephemeral  by 
natnre  than  the  visnal  arts.  Records  of  the  mnsicians  Pam- 
philj employed  and  the  mnsic  performed  at  his  palazzo 
appear  in  his  acconnt  books  and  conjnre  images  of  a con- 
stant stream  of  front-rank  mnsicians  and  compositions.^ 
Pamphilj ’s  collection  of  mnsical  scores,  to  which  later  gen- 
erations of  the  Pamphilj  family  continned  to  add,  is  now 
considered  “one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of  mnsic 
in  Italy. The  pictnre  (or  sonndscape)  wonld,  however,  be 
incomplete  withont  the  awareness  of  Pamphilj ’s  personal 
participation  in  the  creation  of  many  of  these  works.  Not 
jnst  a patron,  he  was  an  anthor  and  wrote  many  orato- 
rio and  cantata  texts  set  to  mnsic  and  performed  nnder 
his  anspices  and  elsewhere  in  Italy.  Is  it  possible,  given  all 
this  artistic  activity,  that  in  1707  when  Pamphilj  was  fifty- 
three,  he  had  begnn  to  slow  down  or  to  lose  some  of  his 
earlier  passion  for  or  interest  in  cnltnral  endeavors?  Connt 
Orazio  d’Elci  describes  the  Cardinal  in  1700  as  having 
given  np  the  “lively  Conversations”  and  “pnblick  Actions” 
to  which  he  had  been  committed  formerly  and  devoting 


himself  “wholly  to  the  Spirit.”^  If  so,  the  arrival  of  the 
twenty-one-year-old  George  Frideric  Handel  in  Rome, 
seems  to  have  given  the  cardinal  a jolt  of  yonthfnl  energy. 
At  least  this  is  what  is  implied  in  the  text  of  a cantata  he 
wrote  for  Handel  to  set,  Hendel,  non  può  mia  musa. 

Pamphilj  describes  Handel’s  mnsic  in  this  cantata  text 
as  having  led  to  the  rebirth  of  his  poetic  talents.  He  states 
that  Orphens  conld  stop  birds  in  flight  and  beasts  in  their 
tracks  and  make  trees  and  rocks  move  bnt  was  nnable  to 
make  any  of  these  things  sing.  Pamphilj  therefore  ranks 
Handel  higher,  saying  that  the  composer  had  bronght  his 
mnse  back  to  life  after  it  had  fallen  silent.^  We  will  need 
to  come  back  to  this  poem  and  consider  more  than  one 
reading  of  Pamphilj ’s  reawakening,  bnt  the  central  idea  of 
rebirth  and  the  possibility  of  new  beginnings  is  essential 
to  all  the  poetry  Pamphilj  wrote  for  Handel  and  points  to 
the  importance  this  theme  had  for  the  cardinal — not,  of 
conrse,  that  any  Catholic  (or  Christian  for  that  matter) 
wonld  consider  the  concept  of  resnrrection  nnimportant 
bnt  rather  that  for  Pamphilj  it  appears  to  have  held  a spe- 
cial, and  perhaps  personal,  resonance. 

All  members  of  the  literary  Arcadian  Academy 
adopted  fictional  pastoral  names.  The  one  Pamphilj  chose. 
Fenicio  Farisseo,  not  only  allndes  to  the  phoenix  {fenice) 
with  its  powers  of  rebirth  bnt  also  specifically  to  Qneen 
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190  Christina  of  Sweden,  in  whose  honor  the  Academy  had 
been  fonnded,  as  “the  symbolic  phoenix  nnder  whose 
inflnence  Pamphilj  had  spent  his  yonth.”’  Qneen  Chris- 
tina was,  of  conrse,  a high-profile  Protestant  convert  to 
Catholicism.  Pamphilj ’s  choice  of  Arcadian  name  and  its 
relationship  to  Qneen  Christina  nnderscore  his  personal 
identification  with  the  themes  of  conversion  and  rebirth. 
As  I have  already  stated,  all  of  the  texts  he  gave  Handel  to 
set  address  this  theme. 

Handel  arrived  in  Italy  sometime  between  the  middle 
of  1705  and  the  end  of  1706  at  the  age  of  abont  twenty. 
He  had  begnn  his  professional  operatic  career  a few  years 
earlier,  when  he  moved  from  Halle  (the  city  of  his  birth) 
to  the  cosmopolitan  seaport  of  Hambnrg.  There,  accord- 
ing eighteenth-centnry  reports,  he  met  a Medici  prince 
(not  specifically  identified,  bnt  snrely  Gian  Gastone)  who 
invited  him  to  Italy  with  the  pnrpose  of  imbibing  the  mod- 
ern Italian  style  at  its  font.  Handel  declined  to  travel  as 
part  of  the  prince’s  entonrage,  however.  Using  his  own 
resonrces  he  was  able  to  make  the  jonrney  a short  time 
later  “on  his  own  bottom,”  as  it  is  phrased  by  John  Main- 
waring  in  a biography  of  Handel  pnblished  only  a year 
after  the  composer’s  death. 

One  imagines,  given  the  princely  invitation,  that 
Handel  first  went  to  Elorence,  an  assnmption  now  snp- 
ported  by  a letter  from  one  official  of  the  Elorentine  conrt 
to  another,  advising  him  in  October  1707  of  Handel’s 
“retnrning  from  Rome.”^  As  no  compositions  by  Handel 
can  be  placed  secnrely  in  Italy  dnring  the  year  and  a half 
between  mid- 1705  and  the  beginning  of  1707,  Handel 
may  have  spent  this  time  absorbing  the  Italian  style  by 
stndying,  listening,  and  performing.  The  operas  per- 
formed in  Elorence  in  snccessive  antnmn  seasons  dnring 
this  period  certainly  comprise  many  that  later  served  as 
sonrces  for  his  Eondon  operas.  It  seems  as  if  Handel  mnst 
have  made  a collection  of  the  libretti  (little  books)  that 
were  sold  at  performances  and  contained  the  words  of 
the  operas.  His  operas  Radamisto^  Rodelinda^  Scipione^ 
Sosarme^  Ariodante^  and  Berenice  all  derive  from  texts  of 
operas  performed  in  Elorence  between  1706  and  1710. 

Handel  probably  bnilt  his  repntation  in  Italy  at  first 
on  virtnoso  keyboard  playing  rather  than  on  his  composi- 
tions. His  biographer  Mainwaring  writes  of  a masqnerade 
in  Venice  at  which  Handel,  himself  in  a mask,  was  immedi- 


ately recognized  when  he  sat  down  to  play  the  harpsichord 
as  either  “the  famons  Saxon  [referring  to  Handel’s  birth- 
place in  Germanic  Saxony]  or  the  Devil. Handel’s  first 
pnblic  appearance  in  Rome  was  as  a performer,  and  the 
sensation  he  created  snggests  that  his  repntation  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Pamphilj  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Handel’s 
first  hosts  in  Rome,  and  it  may  be  that  Cardinal  Erancesco 
Maria  de’  Medici,  a “grande  amico”  of  Cardinal  Renedetto 
Pamphilj,  and  someone  with  whom  he  shared  mnsical 
interests,  had  corresponded  abont  the  yonng  German. 

Handel’s  earliest  pnblic  appearance  in  the  Holy 
City — in  Jannary  1707 — ^was  a solo  organ  recital  at  Saint 
John  Eateran,  the  ecclesiastical  seat  of  the  pope  in  his  role 
as  Rishop  of  Rome.  Given  Handel’s  German-Protestant 
backgronnd,  this  was  an  event  that  snrely  conld  not  have 
occnrred  withont  the  direct  intervention  of  Pamphilj,  who 
had  been  archpriest  of  the  Eateran  since  1699  (a  post 
he  continned  to  hold  nntil  his  death  in  1730).  Erancesco 
Valesio  mentions  in  a diary  entry  of  Jannary  14,  1707,  a 
concert  at  which  “nn  sassone  eccelente  sonatore  di  cem- 
balo e compositore  di  mnsica”  who  had  recently  arrived 
in  Rome  and  who  had  that  day  demonstrated  his  skill  “in 
sonare  l’organo  nella  chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  [Eaterano]  con 
stnpore  di  tntti.”^*^  In  an  nndated  travel  memoir  (pnblished 
anonymonsly  in  1737),  Handel  is  specifically  mentioned 
by  name  as  having  played  a recital  at  Saint  John  Eat- 
eran and  also,  the  day  before,  of  playing  the  clavecin  at 
a private  mnsical  gathering  with  snch  astonishing  facil- 
ity that  some  members  of  the  andience  thonght  he  had 
special  magical  powers  hidden  in  his  hat!^^  This  anecdote 
adds  some  weight  to  an  identification  of  Handel  as  the 
sassone  mentioned  by  Valesio.'^  If  so,  then  his  dated  diary 
entry  offers  the  earliest  docnmentary  evidence  of  Handel’s 
presence  in  Rome — some  short  time  before  mid-Jannary 
1707.1'^ 

Jnst  as  Handel’s  first  pnblic  appearance  in  Saint  John 
Eateran  points  strongly  to  the  inflnence  of  Pamphilj,  the 
first  docnmentary  evidence  of  Handel’s  mnsical  composi- 
tions in  Rome  can  be  tied  to  him  as  well.'^  An  entry  in  the 
cardinal’s  acconnt  books  dated  Eebrnary  12,  1707,  pro- 
vides a detailed  bill  for  copying  “di  mnsica  nella  Cantata 
intitolata  //  delirio  amoro^io. . .Composta  in  mnsica  dal  S.re 
Giorgio  Hendel.”'^  It  is  the  first  in  a snccession  of  works 
Handel  wrote  for  Pamphilj,  all  of  which  have  texts  by  the 
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cardinal.  These  include  the  oratorio  II  trionfo  del  Tempo 
e del  Disinganno^  which  appears  in  Pamphilj’s  account 
books  on  May  14,  1707,  and  the  cantatas  Tra  le  fiamme 
(6  July  1707),  Sarei  troppo  felice  (billed  for  copying  in 
the  account  books  of  the  Marchese  Francesco  Maria  Rus- 
pali on  September  22,  1707),  and  Hendel,  non  può  mia 
musa  (copied  for  Ruspoli  on  August  9,  1708,  and  almost 
certainly  composed  for  Pamphilj  in  the  spring  of  1707). 

All  but  one  of  the  cantatas  written  by  Pamphilj  and 
set  by  Handel  are  in  the  pastoral  mode  (like  the  vast 
majority  of  cantatas  in  general),  describing  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  in  the  throes  of  love.  Viewing  the  texts 
solely  in  this  superficial  manner,  however,  overlooks  a 
great  deal.  Not  only  is  the  poetic  model  for  these  texts,  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  itself  complex — 
with  political,  religious,  and  personal  messages  lying  just 


beneath  the  surface — but  also  the  cantata  texts  themselves  191 

and  the  surviving  musical  sources  document  contempo- 
rary allusions  behind  the  pastoral  fagade.  Pamphilj  writes 
Hendel,  non  può  mia  musa  in  first  person  and,  of  course, 
mentions  Handel  by  name.  Ruspoli  is  mentioned  by  his 
Arcadian  Name,  Olinto  [Arsenio] , in  Handel’s  cantata  Oh, 
come  chiare,  which  specifically  comments  on  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  and  directly  refers  to  the  reigning 
pope,  Clement  XI,  as  an  astro  clemente  (a  goodly  star). 

The  association  of  these  conventionally  pastoral  can- 
tata texts  with  the  lives  of  their  authors  and  auditors  is 
also  indicated  in  watercolor  miniatures  (perhaps  by  Pier 
Leone  Ghezzi)  that  appear  in  two  cantata  manuscripts 
compiled  for  the  castrato  Andrea  Adami,  a singer  in  resi- 
dence at  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni’s  palace  from  1686  to 
1740.^*’  Here,  the  shepherds  are  not  situated  in  an  imag- 


Fig.  12.1:  Pier  Leone  Ghezzi  (1674-1755),  Caricature  illustrating  Alessandro  Scarlatti’s  cantata  Lwci  vaghe  (Rome,  1693).  Gilmore  Music  Library 
(Mise.  Ms.  166,  fob  63r),  Yale  University  (photograph  provided  by  the  Gilmore  Music  Library,  Yale  University) 
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192  ined  Arcadian  landscape  bnt  rather  in  Rome  itself,  clearly 
illnstrating  the  association  of  the  seemingly  anonymons 
pastoral  characters  with  living  mem  hers  of  the  andience  or 
the  artists  (fig.  11.1).  Of  conrse,  the  vaine  of  the  pastoral 
generally  resided  in  its  ambignity,  in  the  ability  to  sng- 
gest  withont  naming,  an  aesthetic  aptly  captnred  by  the 
miniatnres  whose  settings  hint  at  Roman  analogies  with- 
ont portraying  specific  places  or  people.  Althongh  this  is 
generally  trne  of  the  texts  by  Pamphilj  that  Handel  set,  the 
repeated  emphasis  on  the  theme  of  conversion  or  rebirth 
directly  reflects  back  to  the  anthor,  sometimes  specifically 
identified  as  the  phoenix. 

The  most  important  of  Pamphilj ’s  texts  for  Handel, 
the  oratorio  II  trionfo  del  Tempo  e del  Disinganno^  pres- 
ents a Hercnles-at-the-Crossroads  dilemma  for  Bellezza 
(Reanty),  who  is,  I believe,  a representation  of  the  hnman 
soni.  She  mnst  choose  between  the  ephemeral  delights  of 
Piacere  (Pleasnre)  and  the  eternal  verities  represented  by 
Tempo  wad  Disinganno  (Time  and  Good  Connsel).^^  That 
Pamphilj  inclndes  in  Piacere’s  catalog  of  temptations  not 
only  yonthfnl  beanty  and  sensnality  bnt  also  mnsic  and 
visnal  art  is  particnlarly  striking — given  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  mnsic,  a prolific  anthor  of  oratorio  and  cantata 
texts,  and  a collector  of  a vast  and  distingnished  collection 
of  visnal  art.  Did  he  now  consider  these  things  a distraction 
from  the  path  of  trnth?  Connt  d’Elci  writes  of  the  cardinal 
that  “being  overcharged  with  Semples  and  Melancholy, 
with  which  he  is  greatly  tronbled,  he  has  laid  aside  all  his 
Divertisements  he  so  mnch  delighted  in,  and  his  Eove  of 
Intrigues,  living  at  present  in  great  Devotion. . 

In  the  oratorio,  when  Rellezza  accepts  Tempo  rather 
than  Piacere,  she  renonnees  the  vanity  of  the  world,  reject- 
ing personal  pride  by  discarding  her  locks  of  golden  hair 
and  asking  for  a hair  shirt  and  a solitary  cell.  It  is  not 
snrprising  that  scholars  have  typically  viewed  this  story 
as  a conversion  “from  preocenpation  with  the  sinfnl  flesh 
to  the  spiritnal  life,”'’’  one  commentator  snggesting  that 
it  specifically  portrays  the  conversion  of  Mary  Magda- 
len. Given  Pamphilj ’s  honoring  of  her,  it  conld  refer  to 
the  conversion  of  Qneen  Christina,  althongh  her  rebirth 
hardly  led  her  to  adopt  a hair  shirt.  Perhaps,  most  simply, 
II  trionfo  depicts  the  choice  of  the  righteons  path  as  an 
ongoing  process.^'  It  is  possible  Pamphilj  has  written  a 
very  personal  narrative. 


A level  of  specificity  appears  in  the  seeming  self- 
description and  in  the  apparent  insertion  of  Handel  into 
the  story  as  un  leggiadro  giovinetto  (a  gracefnl  yonng 
man)  in  Piacere’s  palace  who  has  della  destra  Vali  (wings 
on  his  hand)  and  awakens  bel  diletto  (sweet  delight) 
with  allnring  sonnds.  This  anonymons  yonth  then  plays 
a brilliant  organ  concerto  (called  a sonata  in  the  score) 
of  his  own  composition.  The  personification  of  Handel  is 
snfficiently  clear  from  the  textnal  narrative  and  the  role 
he  wonld  have  played  in  the  performance  as  composer 
directing  from  the  keyboard.  One  conld  also  assnme  the 
identification  from  the  specific  repntation  Handel  had 
achieved  in  Italy  as  a virtnoso  on  the  organ.  Mainwaring, 
for  example,  writes  of  a competition  on  keyboard  instrn- 
ments  between  Handel  and  Domenico  Scarlatti  arranged 
nnder  the  anspices  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  The  resnlt  of  this 
mnsical  dnel  was  that  some  accorded  Scarlatti  the  winner 
on  the  harpsichord.  Rnt  “when  they  came  to  the  Organ 
there  was  not  the  least  pretence  for  donbting  to  which  of 
them  it  belonged.  Scarlatti  himself  declared  the  snperior- 
ity  of  his  antagonist,  and  owned  ingennonsly,  that  till  he 
had  heard  him  npon  this  instrument,  he  had  no  concep- 
tion of  its  powers. As  it  was  Pamphilj  who  snrely  had 
been  the  driving  force  behind  the  organ  recital  given  by 
Handel  in  Saint  John  Eateran,  which  stnnned  the  aris- 
tocratic andience  and  seems  to  have  served  as  Handel’s 
pnblic  introdnetion  to  Rome,  Handel’s  repntation  in  Rome 
as  a virtnoso  was  closely  tied  to  the  cardinal.  That  both 
Pamphilj  and  Handel  recognized,  if  not  intended,  the 
association  of  the  composer  with  the  organist  in  Pleasnre  s 
palace  can  be  evidenced  throngh  alterations  made  for 
later  performances  of  the  oratorio.  The  scene  was  ent  from 
the  libretto,  when  Pamphilj ’s  maestro  di  cappella^  Carlo 
Erancesco  Cesarmi,  set  the  text  in  1725.  When  Handel 
first  revived  his  setting  in  Eondon  in  1737  and  1739,  he 
recomposed  the  scene  by  changing  the  instrnment  to  violin 
then  to  carillon  (diverting  attention  from  himself);  then,  in 
the  final  revival  of  1757,  he  too  eliminated  it.^'^ 

Given  the  role  Handel  played  in  the  original  narrative 
it  wonld  seem  that  in  1707  Pamphilj  saw  the  composer 
and  his  mnsic  as  a temptation,  was  drawn  to  Handel’s 
compositions,  and  perhaps  physically  attracted  to  the 
yonng  man.  This  possibility  becomes  clearer  in  the  can- 
tata Hendel,  non  può  mia  rnusa^  in  which  Pamphilj  relates 
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in  first  person  how  Handel’s  ninsic  has  led  to  the  rebirth 
of  his  poetic  talents.  What  he  writes  specifically  is  that 
Handel  “forced  my  mnse  into  song,  jnst  when  it  had  hnng 
my  motionless  plectrum  on  a dry  tree.”^^  The  analogy  of 
the  pfectrnm  hanging  on  a dry  tree  to  describe  his  sleeping 
mnse  barely  conceals  a sexnal  reading.  Althongh  it  may 
be,  as  d’Elci  states,  that  Pamphilj  had  given  np  pnblic 
diversions,  he  continned  writing  oratorios  and  cantatas 
thronghont  his  life  withont  any  discernible  hiatns  before 
1707.  That  is,  his  poetic  imagination,  based  on  the  texts 
that  snrvive,  did  not  need  reawakening. 

Specnlation  on  Pamphilj’s  sexnal  proclivities  does  not 
lead  far,  and  it  is  not  especially  frnitfnl.  Michael  Ranft, 
in  his  late  eighteenth-centnry  collection  of  biographies 
of  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  writes  of 
Pamphilj  : 

As  to  his  character,  he  was  a very 
learned,  diplomatic  and  generons  man 
who  had  many  good  attribntes,  which 
made  him  worthy  enongh  to  ascend  the 
papal  throne;  what  hindered  him  we 
cannot  say  given  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion. In  his  yonth  he  was  fnll  of  vanity, 
bnt,  whenever  possibfe,  he  always 
avoided  injnring  his  good  name  with 
nnpleasant  excesses. 

Engène  Michand  claims  that  Pamphilj  was  described 
in  a pasqninade  as  “a  Ganymede”  after  he  was  named 
cardinal,  bnt  1 have  been  nnable  to  trace  his  reference, 
and  1 donbt  it  wonld  be  possibfe. More  snbstantive  are 
Michand’s  allegations  concerning  Pamphilj ’s  relationships 
with  women. 

Handel,  too,  was  the  snbject  of  rnmors  concerning  a 
refationship  in  Italy  with  the  prima  donna  Vittoria  Tar- 
qnini,  who  was  married  to  a composer  and  the  mistress 
of  prince  Eerdinando  de’  Medici. It  is  obvions,  given  the 
prince’s  importance  as  a patron,  snch  a liaison  conld — 
and  probably  wonld — have  had  a negative  impact  on  both 
mnsicians.  Mainwaring  claims  that  Tarqnini  was  willing  to 
ignore  the  risk,  stating  that  the  singer  was  “so  little  sen- 
sible. . .of  her  exalted  sitnation,  that  she  conceived  a design 
of  transferring  her  affections”  to  Handel. Writing  in 


1799,  William  Coxe  states  that  “Handel  was  too  prndent  193 
to  enconrage  an  attachment,  which  might  have  occasioned 
the  rnin  of  both.”^**  Again,  specnlation  does  not  lead  ns 
far,  bnt  if  Coxe  is  correct  abont  Handel’s  prndence,  then 
Pamphilj  may  have  played  a role  in  leading  Handel  to  this 
decision  by  asking  him  to  set  the  text  II  consiglio  (Advice) . 

Retter  known  by  its  incipit.  Tra  le  fiamme^  the  cantata 
is  a cantionary  tale.  Its  little-nsed  actnal  title.  Il  Consiglio^ 
brings  ns  back  to  II  trionfo  and  the  character  of  Disin- 
ganno, who  is  at  times  referred  to  as  Consiglio.  Enrther, 
the  warning  in  the  cantata’s  first  aria  against  a “charming 
beanty  who  deceives”  reminds  one  perhaps  of  Rellezza’s 
escape  from  Piacere. The  text  compares  the  singer’s 
attraction  to  that  charming  beanty  to  “a  thonsand  moths” 
drawn  into  a flame,  from  which  only  the  phoenix  can  rise 
again  if  it  goes  to  its  death.  In  the  second  aria,  “Pien  di 
nnovo  e bel  diletto,”  the  singer  changes  metaphors  and 
contemplates  the  story  of  Daedalns  and  his  son  learns. 
Daedalns  fashions  wings  from  feathers  and  wax  for  both 
of  them;  when  learns  flies  too  near  the  snn,  the  wax  melts, 
plummeting  the  yonth  to  his  death  in  the  sea.  The  third 
aria,  “Voli  per  l’aria,”  sets  np  the  moral  by  providing,  in 
contrast  to  the  indiscriminate  moths  in  the  first  aria  and 
learns  in  the  second,  the  example  of  “the  man  born  to 
ascend  to  heaven”  [Tuorno  che  nacque  per  salire  al  cielo) 
who  alfows  himself  only  imaginary  flights.  The  cantata 
conclndes  nnnsnally,  with  a grand  da  capo^  repeating 
once  again  the  A section  of  the  opening  aria  and  retnrn- 
ing  the  story  to  the  phoenix  and  the  personal  sitnation  of 
the  singer:  “Among  the  flames  yon  flitter  playfnlly,  oh  my 
heart.” 

Jndith  Peraino  identifies  a nnmber  of  verbaf  simi- 
larities between  the  depiction  of  the  organist  in  II  trionfo 
(nnderstood  as  Handel)  and  of  learns  in  Tra  le  fiamme: 
both  of  the  yonths  [giovinetti)  have  “wings”  [Tali — in  II 
trionfo  they  are  on  his  hands)  and  both  are  associated  with 
new  and  sweet  delights  [nuovo  e bel  diletto)  This  wonld 
seem  to  associate  Handel  with  learns,  bnt  Peraino  makes 
the  snrprising  snggestion  that  Handel  is  the  fignre  of 
Daedalns,  whose  art  enables  him  to  fly  bnt  who,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Pamphilj  the  phoenix,  attracts  oth- 
ers to  their  rnin.  1 think  rather  that  Pamphilj  is  the  older 
Daedalns  who  can  take  flight  and  retnrn  safely  (jnst  as  he 
is  the  phoenix  who  can  fly  into  the  flame  and  rise  again 
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194  from  the  ashes).  If  so,  then  the  cantata  may  be  advising 
Elandel  against  trying  the  same  and,  perhaps,  warning 
him  specifically  against  an  intimate  relationship  with  Vit- 
toria Tarqnini.  Given  her  position  as  mistress  of  Prince 
Eerdinando  de’  Medici,  she  certainly  wonld  have  been  a 
dangerons  flame  to  chase. 

In  contrast  to  the  promise  of  second  chances  in  the 
other  texts  by  Pamphilj  that  were  set  by  Elandel — Clori’s 
dream  of  carrying  her  lover  ont  of  Elades  into  the  Elysinm 
Eields  in  the  cantata  II  delirio  amoroso^  rebirth  after  a life 
of  pleasnre  in  II  trionfo^  or  revival  of  poetic  (or  sexnal) 
facility  after  a dry  period  in  Hendel,  non  può  mia  musa — 
Tra  le  fiamme  strikes  a more  somber  tone  in  the  example 
of  learns,  whose  desires  and  ambitions  lead  to  his  downfall 
withont,  it  wonld  seem,  any  hint  of  redemption.  I wonder 
whether  Pamphilj’s  choice  of  this  story  for  the  cantion- 
ary tale  he  writes  relates  to  the  painting  of  Dedalo  e Icaro 
by  Endovico  Eana  (1597-1646)  that  had  been  part  of 
the  Pamphilj  family’s  collection  from  1652.^^  The  visnal 
depiction  is  tonching  (plate  14). 

Daedalns  holds  a single  feather  in  his  left  hand  and 
with  his  right  seems  to  be  choosing  from  among  feathers 
held  np  by  learns.  His  eyes  are  drawn  to  the  gronnd  where 
three  feathers  have  already  fallen,  presnmably  becanse 
learns  has  not  been  holding  them  carefnlly.  learns  pays 
no  attention  and  impatiently  gestnres  npward.  Pamphilj 
seems  to  describe  this  very  scene  in  the  cantata:  “Dae- 
dalns was  already  weaving  the  Incky  (specially  chosen?) 
feathers  with  a bold  hand,  joining  pinion  to  pinion  with 
soft  wax,  bnt  learns,  the  boy,  often  mnddled  the  ingenions 
work.”'^^  It  may  be  that  Pamphilj  chose  this  story  as  he 
had  already  seen  himself  and  Handel  in  Eana’s  painting: 
the  fifty-fonr-year-old  anthor  and  patron  (whose  identity 
as  a writer  conld  be  represented  by  Daedalns  holding  aloft 
a single  feather  or  pen)  trying  carefnlly  to  advance  (or 
feather?)  the  career  of  the  twenty-two-year-old  mnsician 
(like  learns),  whose  impatient  ambition  is  threatening  to 
bring  him  rnin. 

If  Pamphilj  was  thinking  of  Handel  in  writing  his  text, 
Handel  also  may  have  been  thinking  of  Pamphilj  in  his 
setting.  Tra  le  fiamme  contains  an  nnnsnally  rich  orches- 
tration: in  addition  to  two  recorders,  oboe,  violins,  and 
bass,  it  inclndes  a virtnoso  part  for  viola  da  gamba.  In 
Germany,  the  gamba  was  freqnently  connected  with  the 


theme  of  death  and  resnrrection:  examples  range  from 
Heinrich  Schiitz’s  Historia  der  Auferstehung  in  the  sev- 
enteenth centnry  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach’s  passions. 
Handel’s  only  other  nse  of  the  gamba  in  his  Italian  works 
ocenrs  in  the  oratorio  La  resurrezione written  in  1708 
for  Rnspoh.  In  Tra  le  fiamme^  the  instrument  appears  to 
have  a similar  significance  as  in  the  sacred  works  bnt  is 
associated  now  with  the  image  of  the  phoenix.  The  nse 
of  the  gamba  may  have  been,  therefore,  a special  mnsi- 
cal  tribnte  to  Pamphilj’s  belief  in  the  possibility  of  rebirth 
and  to  the  phoenix  himself,  who  dnring  Handel’s  first 
six  months  in  Rome  had  been  his  patron  and  his  artistic 
collaborator. 

Among  Roman  patrons  of  mnsic  at  this  time,  it  is 
Ottoboni,  not  Pamphilj,  who  stands  ont  as  the  most 
extravagant  and,  argnably,  the  most  important.  In  the 
biography  of  Handel  by  Mainwaring,  Ottoboni  is  the 
only  Roman  patron  mentioned  by  name;  yet  no  works  by 
Handel  can  be  associated  definitely  with  his  patronage. 
The  vast  majority  of  Handel’s  Roman  works  can  be  con- 
nected to  the  patronage  of  the  Marchese  Rnspoli,  who  may 
have  honsed  Handel  thronghont  his  two  Roman  sojonrns, 
despite  the  patronage  of  Pamphilj  and  others;  bnt  Main- 
waring  does  not  mention  Rnspoli.  The  diary  of  Anton 
Ulrich,  Prince  of  Sachsen-Meiningen,  written  dnring  his 
sojonrn  in  Rome  from  April  to  October  1707  mentions 
many  mnsical  gatherings  at  Rnspoli’s  residence  at  which 
Handel  performed  and  Ottoboni  was  in  attendance.  He 
does  not  mention  Pamphilj. Ottoboni’s  lavish  spending 
nltimately  led  to  financial  rnin.  Already  in  1717,  George 
Berkeley  wrote  from  Rome  to  John  Percival,  later  first  Earl 
of  Egmont,  that  “Cardinal  Ottoboni  has  let  off  his  enter- 
tainments, and  Prince  Rnspoli  is  the  man  who  now  gives 
mnsick  every  week  to  Strangers. Pamphilj’s  absence 
from  these  varions  records,  given  his  continned  mnsical 
patronage,  points  not  to  a lack  of  inflnence  in  mnsical 
patronage,  bnt,  it  wonld  seem,  to  a less  pnblic  persona. 

In  the  case  of  Handel’s  arrival  in  Rome,  Pamphilj 
appears  to  govern  Handel’s  introdnetion  to  the  city,  even 
if  from  behind  the  scenes.  He  mnst  have  sponsored  his 
first  pnblic  concert  at  Saint  John  Eateran;  he  provided 
texts  for  significant  instrnmentally  accompanied  cantatas 
and  wrote  the  libretto  that  gave  Handel  an  opportnnity 
to  write  his  first  major  composition  in  Italy,  the  oratorio 
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II  trionfo  del  Tempo  e del  Disinganno . If  this  work  was 
first  performed  in  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria  nnder 
Ottoboni’s  anspices,  as  has  been  snggested,  then  it  was 
probably  Pamphilj  who  arranged  it.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  he  arranged  for  Rnspoli,  at  the  beginning  of  his  sig- 
nificant patronage  of  mnsic,  to  honse  Handel  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival;  yet,  years  later,  Handel  referred  to 
Pamphilj  as  “an  old  Fool”  for  excessively  flattering  him.'^^ 
If  Handel  refnsed  Pamphilj  s interest  and  advice  while 
he  was  in  Rome  in  favor  of  the  greater  extravagance  of 
Ottoboni  and  the  rising  star  of  Rnspoli,  Pamphilj,  given 
Connt  d’Elci’s  characterization  of  him  as  having  largely 
withdrawn  from  society,  may  not  have  minded.  Neverthe- 
less, word  smith  that  he  was,  he  may  have  inserted  a rather 
scathing  commentary  abont  the  relative  importance  of  his 
patronage  and  mnsicians  in  general  into  the  moral  of  Tra 
le  fiamme:  “Althongh  there  is  many  an  learns,  there  is  only 
one  Daedalns.” 
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Pasquino,  an  ancient,  featureless  stone  head  and  torso, 
has  commented  on  the  privileges  of  power  in  Rome  since 
the  sixteenth  century.  Identified  by  art  historians  as  the 
fragment  of  a statue  of  Menelaus  and  Patroclus,  Pasquino 
was  set  on  a pedestal  beside  the  Palazzo  Orsini  by  Cardi- 
nal Oliviero  Carafa  in  1501.  The  statue  became  something 
akin  to  an  urban  saint;  but  instead  of  collecting  prayers, 
vows,  or  offerings,  Pasquino  attracted  satirical  attacks 
on  clergy,  denunciations  of  abuses  of  power,  occasional 
endorsements  of  leaders  and  their  policies,  and  a rich 
harvest  of  libertine  verse.'  A small  tablet  above  the  muti- 
lated statue  bears  the  motto  Pazzia  Sapienza  (Insanity 
Wisdom),  exculpating  Pasquino  from  the  words  he  utters. 
Although  the  term  pasquinade  has  been  identified  since 
the  sixteenth  century  with  ad  personam  attacks  against 
the  powerful — especially  the  clergy — surviving  Roman 
pasquinades,  written  in  both  Latin  and  Italian,  cannot  be 
defined  so  narrowly.'^ 

Pietro  Aretino  provides  a proper  Renaissance  presen- 
tation of  Pasquino  in  the  prologue  to  the  Roman  version  of 
his  comedy  Cortigiana  dated  1525.  Here,  we  get  the  gene- 
alogy: the  mother  of  the  orphan  Pasquino  was  one  of  the 
Muses,  although  no  one  knows  which,  and  his  father  was 
a bold  poet  who  managed  to  scale  the  heights  of  Parnassus 
to  put  horns  on  Apollo.  His  parentage  ensured  that  Pas- 


quino’s  voice  would  be  cultivated,  audacious,  and  devious. 
Aretino,  known  as  “the  scourge  of  princes,”  identified 
himself  with  the  maimed  statue,^  and  he  is  credited  with 
perfecting  the  pasquinade  as  an  instrument  of  character 
assassination  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  following  the 
death  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

Pasquinades  were  anonymous  and  nocturnal,  a 
weapon  in  the  Baroque  arsenal  of  deception.  By  day,  men 
gathered  around  the  statue  to  read,  copy,  and  memorize  the 
cleverest  attacks  or,  perhaps,  compose  their  revenge.^  The 
messages  changed  with  the  political  climate:  whereas  the 
Medici  faction  at  the  Curia  encouraged  a scandalmonger 
like  Aretino  in  the  early  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
religious  climate  ensuing  from  the  Council  of  Trent  brought 
restraint  to  public  speech,  and  licentious  pasquinades  mul- 
tiplied. In  the  seventeenth  century,  clerics  appropriated 
Pasquino  to  launch  libelous  attacks  against  rivals.'^  That 
over  seven  hundred  pasquinades  remain  from  the  decades 
between  1500  and  1565,  and  only  a dozen  from  the  final 
decades  of  the  century  (a  period  when  the  irreverent  statue 
was  placed  under  surveillance  by  armed  guards),  suggests 
the  deficiencies  of  the  pasquinade  corpus." 

Pasquinades  were  clandestine,  but  there  is  nothing 
furtive  about  Pasquino:  the  statue  stands  in  the  heart  of 
Rome,  in  the  shadow  of  the  original  seat  of  the  Roman 
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200  stadium  {La  Sapientia)  now  the  Archivio  di  Stato  Romano 
on  the  Corso  del  Rinascimento.  In  a tradition  that  con- 
tinued, at  least  sporadically,  through  1545,  Pasquino  was 
celebrated  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Mark  and  dressed  as  an 
ancient  god  or  as  an  oracle  of  Peace,  Victory,  or  Religion; 
the  statue  received  poems  in  tribute,  which  were  collected 
and  published.^  When  a newly  elected  pontiff  assumed  the 
bishopric  at  Saint  John  Lateran,  the  procession  passed  by 
the  statue.  Antonio  Gerardi  described  Pasquino  at  the  time 
of  the  possesso  of  Innocent  X:  it  was  “beautiful,  healed 
from  its  lack  of  limbs  and  beautifully  ornamented,  and  in 
this  solemnity  transformed  into  a Neptune. . 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Piazza  del  Pasquino  lies 
the  majestic  Piazza  Navona  where  fountains,  churches, 
and  an  obelisk  proclaim  Pax  Romana  Christiana.  The 
proximity  of  the  two  public  spaces  serves  as  a metaphor 
for  the  subject  of  this  essay:  the  negotiation  of  dissension 
in  Papal  Rome  and  the  particular  form  of  dissent  that  Pas- 
quino represented.  The  piazzas  are  inevitably  linked  on 
many  levels,  including  the  fundamental  question  of  land 
use  within  the  city.  As  San  Juan  argues,  “what  is  crucial 
about  the  Pamphilj  family’s  aggressive  campaign  to  domi- 
nate the  piazza... is  that  it  prompted  other  claims  to  the 
space,  especially  those  of  sellers  and  traders,  to  be  more 
explicitly  acknowledged.”'  The  act  of  appropriation  of 
the  space  was  protested  in  pasquinades.  Although  they 
do  not  present  a full  report  of  the  anger  and  despair  of 
vendors  who  had  sold  their  wares  in  Piazza  Navona  and 
were  chased  away  in  the  rededication  of  the  piazza,  they 
do  remind  us  of  the  tension  and  discord  that  accompanied 
individual  acts  of  political,  economic,  or  monumental  self- 
aggrandizement  in  the  city. 

Although  inevitably  reactive — whether  to  urban 
renewal  and  displacement,  the  abuse  of  power,  or  the  foi- 
bles of  a rival — the  pasquinade  was  in  no  way  a gratuitous 
exercise.  The  erudite,  witty,  and  often  elegant  character 
assassination  that  exemplifies  the  genre  reveals  a great 
deal  about  the  courtiers  of  the  Curia  and  gentlemen  of 
the  city  who  chose  to  speak  through  Pasquino.  Their  sta- 
tus depended  on  rigid  conformity  to  established  norms. 
Social  elevation  was  contingent  upon  a flawless  reputation 
crowned  by  the  apparently  effortless  exercise  in  self-fash- 
ioning, which  Castiglione  calls  sprezzatura^  in  the  form 
of  personal  accomplishment,  boundless  largesse,  or  the 


elevation  of  glorious  monuments  and  edifices  in  the  city. 
A cardinal’s  reputation  could  become  the  sole  criterion  for 
his  election,  as  is  suggested  by  a conversation  recorded  by 
Leopold  Von  Ranke,  which  may  be  apocryphal.  The  dying 
Innocent  X said:  “we  must  look  out  for  an  upright  man.” 
His  interlocutor  replied:  “if  you  want  an  upright  man... 
there  he  stands  one.”  He  pointed  to  Fabio  Chigi,  who  did, 
indeed,  ascend  to  the  papal  cathedra  as  Alexander  VII." 
Pasquino  provided  a foil  for  prelates  and  gentlemen  to 
stab  rivals  in  the  back  while  maintaining  standing  among 
their  peers.  For  the  population  at  large,  a good  reputation 
was  the  condition  of  survival;  and  a blemished  reputation 
might  unleash  the  inquisition  or  result  in  marginalization, 
cause  women  to  lose  protection,  and  men  to  flee  the  city 
as  banditi. 

The  endurance  and  malice  of  pasquinades,  even  in 
the  face  of  harsh  penalties  after  the  Council  of  Trent, 
suggest  that  Pasquino  was  an  icon  for  those  who  had  no 
other  place  to  go  to  make  their  anger  public.  Pasquino’s 
clandestine  protests  are  not  important  for  their  political 
content,  but  they  were  fundamental  to  the  survival  of  a 
repressive  and  rigid  political  system.  Danilo  Romei  argues 
that  the  malice  of  pasquinades  is  indicative  of  the  enmity 
within  the  Curia: 

It  knew  no  measure,  it  did  not  venerate 
the  sacred;  in  fact  the  violence  of  the 
internal  struggle  of  the  Curia  demanded 
a ferocity  that  did  not  exclude  the 
coming  to  blows,  a systematic  denigra- 
tion that  did  not  abstain  from  the  most 
obscene  vulgarity  nor  the  most  brazen 
blasphemy.  No  one  was  spared. . . 

[Translations  by  author  unless  otherwise 
noted] 

There  are  accusations  of  greed,  nepotism,  simony,  lust, 
sodomy,  pederasty,  vanity,  stupidity,  and  cannibalism.  The 
pasquinades  are  also  an  index  of  the  discord  between  the 
Curia  and  the  Popolo  Romano  (the  secular  government  in 
Rome)  that  was  subject  to  the  Church.  The  other  pole  of 
Roman  politics,  the  Popolo  Romano  consisted  of  an  elite 
of  “perhaps  five  or  six  hundred”  laymen  who  were  deemed 
eligible  for  election  to  key  offices." 
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With  the  sacralization  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  the  vitnperation  of 
mem  hers  of  the  clergy  was  declared  detrimental  to  the 
faith.  In  1558,  the  Roman  Inqnisition  specifically  associ- 
ated the  denigration  of  the  faith,  Chnrch,  and  clergy  with 
pasqninades.'"  In  an  attempt  to  stannch  the  circnlation  of 
pasqninades  after  Pope  Pani  IV’s  death  in  1559  and  again 
after  the  death  of  Pope  Pins  IV  in  1565,  harsh  penalties 
for  anthoring,  possessing,  or  diffnsing  libelons  material 
were  declared  in  the  bnll  Romani  Pontificis  providentia 
(1572).“' 

In  papal  Rome,  there  were  voices  of  dissent  besides 
the  cnltivated,  witty  words  of  Piazza  del  Pasqnino.  Gia- 
cinto Gigli  (1594-1671),  a member  of  the  Popolo  Romano 
and  a gentleman  from  a snccessfnl  merchant  family,  often 
mentioned  in  his  jonrnal  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  plebe, 
althongh  he  rarely  dignifies  it  with  a word  stronger  than 
“mnrmnr.”  When  the  mnrmnr  does  take  verbal  form,  the 
word  Gigli  records  is  “bread!”: 

The  27th  of  November  [1647],  Pope 
Innocent  was  ont  driving  to  different 
vineyards  and  gardens  as  he  often  did, 
and  on  this  day  he  went  to  the  Rorghese 
Vineyard;  he  was  met  by  a crowd  yell- 
ing, “Rread,  bread.  Holy  Father,  there 
is  no  bread!  we  want  some  bread!”  The 
pope  responded,  “There  will  be  some.” 

The  people  again  reacted,  and  one  man 
approached  the  carriage  screaming  with 
scorn,  “There  is  none.”  So  that  the  pope 
was  afraid,  and  he  gave  the  order  that 
the  granary  of  the  Camera  be  opened, 
and  that  grain  be  given  to  the  bakers.’ 

This  is  not  the  only  occasion  cited  by  Gigli  of  when  the 
discontent  of  the  plebe  directly  reached  the  ears  of  the 
pope  or  cardinals.  From  the  anecdote,  it  appears  that  the 
words  conld  move  the  pope  to  respond. 

The  description  of  the  hanling  of  the  obelisk  for  the 
Four  Rivers  Fountain^  commissioned  by  Innocent  X,  from 
the  Capo  di  Rove  in  the  sonth  of  the  city  to  Piazza  Navona, 
illnstrates  that  for  Gigli  the  voice  of  the  pnblic  was  a con- 
tinnnm — from  mnrmnrs  to  ntterances  to  pasqninades. 


In  the  following  passage,  Gigli  is  recording  not  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  plebe  bnt  of  the  Popolo  Romano-^  the 
complaints  are  more  sophisticated — concerning  taxes,  not 
merely  bread,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  enterprise — and 
better  articnlated  than  in  the  previons  anecdote: 

The  Popolo  mnrmnred. . .becanse  of 
another  tax  that  had  already  been 
established  for  the  obelisk,  and  for  the 
fonntain  in  Piazza  Navona.  Three  small 
pieces  of  the  obelisk  had  already  been 
transported  on  carts  drawn  by  a large 
nnmber  of  bnffaloes.  Rnt  two  larger 
pieces  were  hanled  along  the  gronnd 
inch  by  inch  with  cranes,  contraptions, 
and  thick  ropes,  by  the  strength  of 
fonr  horses,  and  the  transfer  to  Piazza 
Navona  was  done  on  the  last  day  of 
Angnst,  and  it  was  said  that  the  cost 
of  transport  from  Capo  di  Rove  to  this 
piazza  was  twelve  thonsand  scndi,  and 
the  entire  cost  more  than  eighty  thon- 
sand scndi.  While  these  pieces  of  the 
obelisk  were  dragged  throngh  the  city, 
the  Popolo  had  mnch  to  say:  that  it  was 
not  the  time  for  snch  an  expense  while 
there  was  a need  to  provide  grain,  and 
different  rhymes  [motti)  were  fonnd 
attached  to  these  stones,  and  one  in 
particnlar  said: 

[Noi  volemo  altro  che  Gnglie,  et  Fon- 
tane, 

Pane  volemo,  pane,  pane,  pane.] 

We  want  something  other  than  obelisks 
and  fonntains: 

Rread,  we  want  bread,  bread,  bread! 

And  another  said: 

[Die  nt  lapides  isti  Panes  fiant.] 
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Speak  that  these  stones  become 
breads!'^' 

Another  surviving  pasquinade  from  1648  denounces 
the  injustice  of  taxing  Romans  for  an  obelisk  that  would 
glorify  only  the  name  of  Innocent  X:  “Obeliscum  hoc  in 
foro  Agonis  sumptibus  innocentium  Innocentium  aeter- 
nitati  consecravit.”''  (This  obelisk  in  Piazza  Navona, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent,  consecrated  Inno- 
cent for  eternity.  ) The  pasquinades  elevated  the  criticism 
because  of  their  formal  qualities;  they  were  preserved  and 
repeated.  Peter  Burke  also  points  to  the  “permanence  and 
publicity  of  writing,  in  this  semiliterate  culture.”^”  The 
second  one  is  in  Latin,  the  language  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
many  epigraphs  that  ornamented  the  city. 

Despite  his  criticism,  the  diarist  tacitly  acknowl- 
edges the  political  status  quo  and  reverence  for  the  office 
of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  an  attitude  that  also  defines  the 
pasquinade  genre:  whereas  individuals  within  the  Curia 
(including  the  pope)  are  the  object  of  attack,  the  system 
is  almost  never  questioned.  Gigli  prefers  to  find  scape- 
goats rather  than  blame  the  pope  for  the  woes  of  the  city. 
Olimpia  Maidalchini  is  frequently  identified  as  the  rea- 
son for  Innocent’s  lapses  in  judgment,  although  the  pope’s 
willingness  to  let  her  dominate  him  is  also  criticized  as  a 
character  flaw.  Innocent  and  his  sister-in-law  are  impli- 
cated in  the  hauling  of  the  obelisk,  and  Gigli  mocks  the 
incongruity  of  Olimpia’s  response  to  those  attacking  her: 
“Other  vituperous  verses  were  published  against  Donna 
Olimpia,  so  that  it  was  said  that  she  ordered  many  spies, 
persons  dressed  in  silk  who  went  about  to  discover  the 
authors  of  the  pasquinades.”^’  As  a result  of  the  investi- 
gation, an  official  from  Modena  who  had  transcribed  a 
pasquinade  in  his  report  on  the  city,  three  brothers  from 
the  Guidotti  family  accused  of  writing  pasquinades,  and 
many  others,  were  imprisoned. 

The  enduring  power  of  the  pasquinade  tradition  may 
be  attributed,  at  least  partially,  to  the  faceless  torso  itself. 
Christians  were  elaborating  a culture  of  dissimulation  as 
a means  to  ingratiate  oneself  and  acquire  power;  decep- 
tion was  the  way  of  this  world,  from  the  great  Baroque 
architects  to  poets,  playwrights,  and  statesmen.  Gracian 
published  Oraculo  manual y arte  de  prudencia  in  1647. 
The  Ciceronian  maxim  “Obsequium  amicos,  veritas  odium 


parit”  (Fawning  gives  birth  to  friends,  truth  to  hatred) 
became  a fundamental  lesson  in  successful  conversation 
books  like  Guazzo’s  Civd  conversazione  (1574).’^’^  In  this 
culture.  Pazzia  Sapienza,  the  words  on  the  tablet  behind 
Pasquino,  took  on  new  meaning:  wisdom  is  not  always 
what  it  seems. 

Pasquino’s  role  also  may  be  explained  by  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  papal  rule:  the  absolute  power  of  a pope  did 
not  pass  from  father  to  son  but  from  faction  to  faction 
through  the  mysterious  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
sede  vacante,  when  the  cardinals  entered  conclave,  was 
high  season  for  pasquinades.  It  presented  the  opportunity 
for  which  the  papabili  had  been  positioning  themselves 
for  years.  Rumors  magnified  the  sense  of  volatility  in  the 
Church  and  the  city  as  candidates  favored  by  foreign 
powers — Spain,  France,  or  Florence — vied  with  Roman 
candidates,  and  new  families  vied  with  ancient  families. 
Pasquinades  like  “Non  ti  maravigliar,  Roma,  se  tanto” 
show  that  the  sede  vacante  was  perceived  as  “a  time  of 
fraud  and  dissimulation,”  an  opinion  that  “was  founded, 
specifically  on  the  unflattering  assessment  of  the  transac- 
tions among  the  cardinals.’”^’ 

During  the  sede  vacante  following  the  death  of  Urban 
VIII  in  1644,  there  was  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  pas- 
quinades that  shocked  Gigli: 

The  Popolo  vented,  insulting  the  dead 
Pope  Urban  and  the  Barberini  with 
words  and  with  ink,  writing  every  sort 
of  abuse  against  them,  from  which  an 
infinite  number  of  compositions  in  Latin 
and  vernacular,  in  prose  and  verse,  were 
published,  such  that  I don’t  believe 
anything  similar  has  ever  occurred. 

Some  were  intriguing  and  witty,  others 
satirical  and  pungent,  and  others  too 
mordent,  and  unworthy  of  a Christian  to 
so  lacerate  the  reputation  of  a pope."^ 

The  pasquinades,  on  this  occasion,  became  as  a safety 
mechanism  that  allowed  the  delicate  balance  within  the 
Curia  and  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Popolo  Romano  to 
survive.  The  power  of  words  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
Urban  and  the  Barberini  faction  also  relieved  the  fury  of 
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the  Popolo^  and  the  system  held:  on  September  15,  1644, 
it  was  annonnced  that  Cardinal  “Giovanni  Battista  Pam- 
filo  of  the  Rione  of  Parione,  Roman,  the  family  originally 
of  Gnbbio,  at  seventy-one  years, wonld  ascend  to  the 
papal  throne  as  Innocent  X. 

Althongh  the  comparison  between  Pasqnino  and  an 
nrban  saint  at  the  opening  of  the  paper  may  seem  face- 
tions,  the  featnreless  statne  did  endnre  as  a venerated  icon 
to  give  voice  to  discontent,  fear,  anger,  and  malice;  and 
in  this  role,  it  helped  preserve  the  complex  city  of  papal 
Rome. 
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Pope  Alexander  VI  (1492-1503) 

Vendit  Alexander  claves,  aitarla,  Christum, 
emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  iure  potest. 


Alexander  sells  the  keys,  the  altars,  Christ. 

He  bought  them  first;  he  can,  by  rights,  sell  them 


Sextus  Tarquinius,  sextus  Nero,  Sextus  et  iste: 
semper  sub  sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit.^'’ 


Tarquinius  was  the  sixth,  the  sixth  Nero,  sixth  also  this  one: 
always  under  the  sixths  Rome  has  been  ruined. 

Translation  Jon  Tveit  (JT)^^ 


Pope  Julius  II  (1503-13) 

Expulit  Hispano  rex  Ferdinandus  ah  orbe 
qiiique  colunt  ficta  relligione  deum, 
et  tu,  Roma,  tenes;  sed  tu,  sanctissime  lule, 
hoc  prohibe  et  sancta  non  sit  in  urbe  locus 
ne  tuns  immundo  grex  commaculetur  ovili 
una  ut  ab  alterius  labe  perire  solet.^^’ 


King  Ferdinand  has  driven  from  Spain 

all  who  worship  God  with  a false  religion, 

and  Rome,  you  keep  them;  but  you,  most  holy  Julius, 

prevent  this:  there  should  not  be  a place  [for  them]  in  the  Holy  City 

lest  your  flock  be  defiled  by  an  unclean  sheepfold, 

as  one  is  usually  ruined  by  the  stain  of  another.  (JT) 


Pope  Leo  X (1513-21) 

Quae  tua  nam  fors  est?  Nunquam  nisi  carmina 
habebis, 

Pasquille,  et  nullo  tempore  dives  eris. 

Sit  pudor  et  quaeras — dum  se  tibi  tempora 
praebent — 

ut  possis  aliquas  vivere  dives  opes; 
quo  facere  id  possis  nullum  subeundo  laborem 
te  doctum  verbis  expediam  brevibus; 
in  Vaticanum  propera,  Pasquille,  ubi  multis 
aspicies  lapides*  vivere  divitiis. 

Hinc  igitur  secede,  illuc  nam  tempore  parvo 
— credas,  vera  loquor — tu  miser  ipsus  eris.^‘^ 


Now  what  is  your  destiny?  You’ll  never  have 
but  one  except  your  poems, 

Pasquino,  and  at  no  time  will  you  be  rich. 

Re  ashamed  and  seek  some  means — while 

the  occasion  offers  itself — 

that  you  might  be  able  to  live  in  wealth; 

in  few  words  1 will  show  you  how  to  be  adept 

and  to  do  it  by  undergoing  no  toil: 

hurry  to  the  Vatican,  Pasquino,  where  you  will  see 

statues  living  with  many  riches. 

Therefore  depart  from  here  to  there,  for  in  a short  time — 
Relieve  me!  1 speak  the  truth — you  too  will  become  miserly.  (JT) 


Sacra  sub  extrema,  si  forte  requiritis,  hora 
cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere?  Vendiderat.^” 


If  perhaps  you  ask  why  Leo  was  not  able 

to  take  the  sacraments  at  his  last  hour?  He’d  sold  them.  (JT) 


Non  ti  maravigliar,  Roma,  se  tanto 
s’indugia  a far  del  papa  la  elezione, 
perché  fra’  cardinal  Pier,  con  ragione, 
non  truova  chi  sie  degno  del  suo  manto. 
La  ragion  è che  sempre  ha  moglie  acanto 
questo,  e quel  volentier  toca  il  garzone, 
l’altro  a mensa  disputa  d’un  boccone 


Rome,  do  not  marvel  if 

they  delay  so  long  to  elect  the  pope, 

because  among  the  cardinals,  quite  rightly,  Peter 

does  not  find  any  worthy  of  his  mantle. 

The  fact  is,  there’s  always  a wife  beside  this 
one,  that  one  gladly  touches  his  boy, 
one  argues  over  trifles  at  the  table 
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e quel  d’ingliiottir  pesche  si  dà  il  vanto. 
L’uno  è falsario,  l’altro  è adulatore 
e questo  è ladro  e pieno  di  eresia 
e chi  di  Giuda  è asai  più  traditore. 

Chi  è di  Spagna  e chi  di  Francia  spia 
e chi  ben  mile  volte  e tute  l’ore 
Dio  venderebbe  per  far  simonia, 
si  che  truovisi  via 

di  far  un  buon  pastor  fuor  di  conclavi, 
che  di  san  Pietro  riscuota  le  chiavi. 

E questi  uomini  pravi 

che  la  Chiesa  di  Dio  stiman  si  poco, 

al  del  per  cortesia  sbalzi  col  fuoco. 


and  another  boasts  he  swallows  peaches  whole. 
One  falsifies  documents,  the  other  is  a sycophant, 
the  third  a thief  and  full  of  heresy, 
and  there  is  one  more  traitorous  than  Judas. 

One  is  a spy  for  Spain  and  one  for  France, 
and  one  would  sell  God  for  simony 
a thousand  times  and  each  hour  of  the  day. 

If  only  there  were  a way 

to  make  a good  pastor  outside  of  conclaves, 

who  liberated  the  keys  of  Saint  Peter. 

And  these  depraved  men 

who  esteem  the  Church  of  God  so  little, 

may  heaven,  per  cortesia,  cast  to  the  flame. 
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Clement  VII  (1523-34) 

Papa  non  potest  errare.’*^  The  pope  cannot  stray. 

[Clement  was  confined  in  Gastello  Sant’  Angelo  during  the  Sack  of  Rome  in  1527] 


Paolo  III  (1534-49) 

Sixtum  lenones,  lulium  rexere  cinaedi; 
imperium  vani,  scurra,  Leonis  babes. 

Clementem  Furiae  vexant  et  avara  cupido: 
quae  spes  sit  regni,  Paule,  futura  tui?^'^ 

Papa  medusaeum  caput  est,  coma  turba  nepotum 
Person,  caede  caput,  caesaries  periit.^^ 


The  pimps  lead  Sixtus,  the  sodomites  Julius; 

Jester,  you  have  dominion  over  vain  Leo 
The  Furies  and  greed  trouble  Clement: 

What  may  be  the  hope  of  your  reign,  Paul?  (JT) 

The  Pope  is  Medusa’s  head,  the  crowd  of  family  the  mane 
Perseus,  hack  the  head,  and  the  locks  destroy.  (JT) 


1540? 

De  Praelatis 
Praelati  Ecclesiarum 
habent  dolnm  valde  carum: 
nam  per  dolnm  praebendantur 
et  potenter  dominantur. 

Estimo  pro  sensu  meo 
quod  praebendas  non  pro  Deo 
pure  dant,  sed  mos  est  sibi: 

“Da  mi  hi  nunc,  dabo  tibi.  ” 

Sic  ad  invicem  colludunt 
atque  pauperes  excludunt; 
qui  redonant,  illis  datur, 
de  egenis  non  curatur. 


On  Prelates 

The  prelates  of  the  Churches 
hold  deceit  very  dear: 
for  through  deceit  they  get  prebends 
and  rule. 

By  my  own  observation  I believe 

that  they  give  prebends  not  purely 

on  behalf  of  God,  but  that  their  practice  is, 

“Give  to  me  now,  and  I will  give  to  you.” 

So  they  plot  with  one  another 

and  shut  out  the  poor; 

those  who  give  back,  to  them  is  given, 

for  the  needy  they  do  not  care. 
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206  Heu,  quamobrem  non  attendunt, 
quod  sic  Christi  bona  vendunt, 
quae  praecepit  Dens  dari 
gratis,  et  non  venundari. 

Daemonizant,  et  est  aequum, 
quod  mercedem  snmnnt  seenni. 

Miror  quid  tunc  respondebunt 
ante  Deum  dnm  parebunt, 
responsuri  de  re  gesta 
si  sit  vilis  vel  bonesta, 
ubi  genus,  res,  honores 
n emine  sunt  adiutores!^^ 

Paolo  IV  (1555-59) 

Figli,  meno  giudizio 
e più  fede  comanda  il  Sant’Uffizio. 

E ragionate  poco, 

che  contra  la  ragion  esiste  il  foco. 

E la  lingua  a suo  posto 

che  a Paolo  quarto  piace  assai  l’arrosto.*'’ 


Alas  ! they  pay  no  heed, 
since  they  sell  the  goods  of  Christ, 
which  God  commanded  to  be  given  freely, 
and  not  put  up  for  sale. 

They  consort  with  demons,  and  it  is  right, 
because  they  take  money. 

1 wonder  how  they  will  respond  at  that  time 
when  they  appear  before  God, 
answering  for  the  deed  done 
be  it  contemptible  or  honest, 
when  birth,  estate,  honors 
are  of  no  help  to  anyone!  (JT) 


Sons,  the  Eloly  Office  demands 
less  judgment  and  more  faith. 

Reason  but  little,  for 

against  reason  stands  the  burning  stake. 

Elis  tongue  is  ready: 

for  Paolo  IV  a roast  is  quite  pleasing. 


Pius  V (1566-72) 

Quasi  che  fosse  inverno, 

brucia  cristiani  Pio  siccome  legna, 

per  avvezzarsi  al  caldo  dell’inferno.*^ 

SIXTUS  V (1585-90) 

Dov’era  il  Santo  Spirito, 
il  dì  che  i cardinali 
elessero  il  pontefice? 

Perdio,  che  fosse  in  estasi 

in  quell’ore  fatali 

che  scelsero  il  carnefice?**** 

Paolo  V (1605-21) 

Dopo  i Carafa,  i Medici  e i Farnese, 
Or  si  deve  arricchir  casa  Borghese.** 


As  if  it  were  winter 

Pius  burns  Christians  like  wood 

to  get  used  to  the  heat  of  Hell. 


Where  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  day  that  the  cardinals 
elected  the  pope? 

My  God,  was  it  in  ecstasy 

in  those  fatal  hours 

when  they  chose  the  executioner? 


After  the  Carafa,  the  Medici  and  the  Farnesi, 
Now  the  Borghese  must  become  rich. 
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Urban  VIII  (1623-44) 

Ohimè,  non  ho  nn  qnattrino: 
tutto  il  mio  l’ha  Barberino.^” 

Mi  pare  assai  credibile 

che  il  fnlmine  terribile 

della  santa  scomnnica  papale 

non  possa  fare  all’nom  né  ben,  né  maled’ 

Orbem  bellis,  Urbem  gabellis  implevitd^ 

Qnod  non  fecernnt  Barbari,  Barberini  fecernntd* 


Alas,  I don’t  have  a dime: 

Barberino  has  all  that  was  mine. 

It  seems  qnite  credible  to  me 
that  the  terrible  lightening  bolt 
of  holy  papal  excommnnication 
can  do  neither  good,  nor  harm  to  men. 

He  filled  the  world  with  war,  the  city  with  taxes. 

What  the  Barbarians  didn’t  do,  the  Barberini  did. 
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Innocenzo  X (1644-55) 

Noi  volemo  altro  che  gnglie,  e fontane, 
pane  volemo,  pane,  pane,  pane. 

Die  nt  lapides  isti  panes  fiant.^^ 

Magis  amat  papa  Olympiam,  qnam  Olympnm.^’’ 

Olimpia:  01  im  pia,  nnne  impia. 

Per  chi  vnol  qnalche  grazia  dal  sovrano, 
aspra  e Innga  è la  via  del  Vaticano; 
ma  se  è persona  accorta, 
corre  da  Donna  Olimpia  a mani  piene 
e ciò  che  vnole  ottiene. 

È la  strada  più  larga  e la  più  corta. 

Epitaffio  Innocentio  Decimo 

Fisci  patrono  optimo 

Annonae  mercatori  maximo 

Qni  nepotismnm  destrnxit 

Ut  cognatismnm  institneret 

Solns  sibi  solns  snis 

Qnos  et  infensos  simnlavit 

Ut  thesanris  ecclesiasticis  immane  ditarit. 

Neminem  dignnm  in  snccessore  indicavit 

Praeter  nxorem  fratris  sni 

Qnod  perficere  cnm  non  possit 

Bngens  obht 

Anno  Pont.  37  Olimpiadis.^** 


We  don’t  want  obelisks  and  fonntains: 

Bread,  we  want  bread,  bread,  bread! 

Speak  that  these  stones  become  breads  ! 

The  pope  loves  Olimpia  more  than  Olympns. 

Olimpia:  once  pions,  now  impions. 

For  one  who  wants  some  grace  from  the  lord, 
the  path  to  the  Vatican  is  harsh  and  long; 
bnt  if  he  is  a clever  man, 
he  rnns  to  Donna  Olimpia  with  his  hands  fnll 
and  he  gets  what  he  wants. 

It  is  the  widest  and  shortest  path. 

Epitaph  Eor  Innocent  the  Tenth 

Excellent  protector  of  tax  revennes 

and  excellent  merchant  of  grain 

who  eliminated  nepotism 

to  institnte  sister-in-law-ism, 

only  for  himself,  only  for  his  own 

whom  he  claimed  to  be  penniless 

to  enrich  them  liberally  with  Chnrch  treasnre. 

He  did  not  deem  worthy  any  snccessor 
except  his  sister-in-law 
and,  when  nnable  to  achieve  it, 
roaring,  he  died 

In  the  year  of  the  pontificate  37  of  the  Olimpiade. 
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1 Pasquino,  closely  identified  with  the  Curia,  was  but  one  of  a host 
of  “talking  statues”  in  Rome.  His  most  frequent  interlocutor  was 
Marforio  on  the  Campidoglio;  but  Madama  Lucrezia,  11  Facchino, 
Abate  Luigi,  and  11  Babbuino  also  took  part  in  the  conversation. 

2 In  addition  to  the  categories  of  pasquinade  already  mentioned, 
others  lament  the  plight  and  even  assume  the  voice  of  the  plebe. 
Pasquinades  like  Praelati  Ecclesiarum  appear  to  publicize  Protes- 
tant sympathies.  In  official  documents,  the  term  “pasquinade”  was 
used  to  describe  texts  libeling  individuals  or  the  Church,  regardless 
of  whether  they  had  once  been  affixed  to  Pasquino. 

3 Waddington  makes  this  point  in  the  introduction  to  Pietro  Aretino, 
Cortigiana^  trans.  J.  Douglas  Campbell  and  Leonard  G.  Sbroc- 
chi, intro.  Raymond  B.  Waddington  (Ottawa:  Dovehouse,  2003), 
36-37. 
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“Fioriscono  di  splendore  le  due  cospicue  Librarie  del  signor  cardinale 
Benedetto  Pameilio”: 

STUDI  E RICERCHE  SUGLI  INVENTARI  INEDITI  DI  UNA  PERDUTA  BIBLIOTECA 

Alessandra  Mercantini 


Del  destino  dei  circa  9,000  volumi  posseduti  dal  prin- 
cipe delia  Chiesa,  bibliofilo,  mecenate,  musicofilo  e poeta 
arcade  Benedetto  Pampbilj'  (piate  15),  vissuto  a Roma  tra 
il  1653  e il  1730,  nulla  si  conosceva  fino  ad  oggi  tranne 
l’evidenza  delia  loro  diaspora.  Sebbene  alcuni  mano- 
scritti siano  confluiti,  dopo  la  sua  morte,  nella  biblioteca 
Innocenziana,^  tuttora  patrimonio  della  famiglia  Boria 
Pampbilj,  il  maggior  numero  delie  opere  di  proprietà  del 
cardinale,  a differenza  di  quanto  finora  ipotizzato,  venne 
ceduto,  come  si  dimostrerà  a breve,  per  finire  poi  disperso 
fra  numerosi  musei  e biblioteche  italiane  e straniere, 
seguendo  la  sorte  purtroppo  comune  a molte  delie  raccolte 
librarie  delie  grandi  famiglie  patrizie  del  Settecento. 

Uomo  coito  e generoso.  Benedetto  Pampbilj  ebbe,  per 
privilegio  di  nascita  e grazie  a un  patrimonio  personale 
considerevole,  la  possibilità  di  frequentare  gli  ambienti 
culturalmente  più  edotti  e alia  moda  del  panorama 
romano  del  tempo,  di  assimilarne  gli  orientamenti  di  gusto 
e di  alimentare  la  sua  passione  letteraria  e artistica.’^ 

Nel  1667  il  computista  di  famiglia  registra  l’uscita 
delia  consistente  somma  di  sessantuno  scudi,  di  cui  ben 
venticinque  “contanti”,  consegnati  al  quattordicenne 
“signor  Don  Benedetto  disse  per  pagare  libri  compri”.^  Da 
quel  momento  non  vi  sarà  alcuna  interruzione!  ’ Accanto 
alle  spese  per  vesti,  scarpe,  gioielli,  apparati,  mobili,  dol- 


ciumi, quadri,*’  oggetti  d’arredamento,  cavalli  di  razza 
e carrozze,'  innumerevoli  saranno  gli  acquisti  di  libri, 
manoscritti  e carte  geografiche,*®  che  andranno  ad  ador- 
nare le  pareti  delle  sale  delle  sue  residenze. 

Bibliofilo  e,  si  potrebbe  dire,  “bibliofago”,  il  Pampbilj 
fu  un  insaziabile  collezionista  di  opere  letterarie  di  ogni 
genere.  Nei  suoi  registri  di  conti  si  succedono  a centinaia 
i pagamenti  di  libri  e “libercoli”  acquistati  nelle  botte- 
ghe librarie,**  dai  cartolai  e dagli  stampatori,  attraverso 
esponenti  della  sua  “famiglia”,’"  amici,"  corrispondenti 
e intermediari  in  Italia  ed  Europa, ma  raccolti  anche  in 
strada  dalle  mani  di  un  ambulante.  Benedetto  Pampbilj 
cerca  le  novità,  ma  anche  tutto  ciò  che  può  completare  e 
arricchire  la  propria  biblioteca,  dà  mandato  ai  copisti  di  tra- 
scrivere opere  che  non  ha  modo  di  ottenere  diversamente," 
riceve  cataloghi  di  vendita  anche  dai  parenti  lontani  che 
conoscono  la  sua  ossessione — risale,  ad  esempio,  al  30  mag- 
gio 1681  l’invio  da  parte  del  cognato  principe  Ci  ovari  rii 
Andrea  III  Boria  bandi  da  Genova  di  una  “lettera  et  un 
involto  mandato  dal  medesimo  a S.  E.  che  era  l’Indice  della 
Eibraria  del  quondam  signor  Eranzoni’”^  (fig.  14. 1) — con 
mance  ottiene  poi  confidenze  relative  ad  imminenti  aliena- 
zioni da  parte  delle  famiglie  romane.’^ 

Singolarmente  o a gruppi,’"  le  opere,  prevalentemente 
in  latino,  greco,  francese  e italiano,’^  confluiscono  nella 
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Fig.  14.1:  Conti  e giustificazioni  di  spese  (riscontri  col  Banco  di  S. 
Spirito)  del  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj.  Archivio  Boria  Famphilj  Se. 
1.16  int.l  siibint.3  fase.  1681B,  f.  10  (su  gentile  concessione  di  Arti 
Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 

collezione  sempre  con  la  snpervisione  del  proprietario  o, 
più  tardi,  del  fido  bibliotecario  Carlo  Nnnzio  Lnlier  che  li 
cnstodisce  con  sapienza  e amore. Molte  sono  le  spese  per 
la  scrittnra  degli  indici  sempre  da  aggiornare  (e  degli  strn- 
menti  per  ciò  impiegati:  carta,  penne  e inchiostri,  sabbia, 
candele),'"'  per  la  prima  rilegatnra  e per  qnelle  snccessive, 
per  la  decorazione  delie  iegatnre  stesse  e delie  tavole  delie 
opere  fignrate,^”  per  l’etichettatnra  dei  volnmi  e per  la 
spolveratnra  degli  innnmerevoli  scaffali. 

Attraverso  la  iettnra  dei  nnmerosi  libri  contabili  del 
cardinale,  conservati  nell’Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj,  è 
possibile  segnire,  qnasi  giorno  per  giorno,  il  progressivo 
incremento  delia  collezione,  anche  se  non  siamo,  pnr- 
troppo,  sempre  in  grado  di  docnmentare  l’ingresso  delie 
opere  in  biblioteca,  perché  freqnentemente  il  Pamphilj 
acqnista  o fa  acqnistare  “diversi  libri”  senza  niteriori 
specificazioni.  I mandati,  che  in  molti  casi  non  riportano 
l’indicazione  del  titolo  dei  volnmi,  conservano  però  traccia 
della  frenetica  attività  di  acqnirente  del  principe  romano, 
che  spesso  contratta  o fa  contrattare  nn  prezzo  inferiore,^’ 


baratta  il  nnovo  per  l’nsato,  restitnisce  opere  che  non  gra- 
disce o che  possiede  già  e,  per  errore,  acqnistate  di  nnovo. 
Qnalche  volta,  conscio  del  rischio  di  essere  trnffato, 
richiede  ai  snoi  sottoposti  di  controllare  il  valore  effettivo 
dei  libri  vendntigli.^'  In  alcnne  occasioni,  poi,  dà  mandato 
di  acqnistare  nna  seconda  copia  di  nn’opera  con  l’intento 
di  donarla  o di  sostitnirne  nna  nsnrata.^^ 

Datata  primo  ottobre  1678  e trascritta  dove  non  ci 
aspetteremmo — nel  verso  dell  nltima  carta  di  nn  registro 
di  entrate  e nscite — nna  nota  ci  informa  “sono  in  Libreria 
Libri  in  foglio  cogl’ Atlanti  315”^’  (fig.  14.2).  Sfortnnata- 
mente  non  è dato  sapere  se  tale  annotazione  sia  esanstiva 
delia  collezione  possednta  in  qnell’anno  o se  indichi  la 
consistenza  solo  dei  pezzi  più  rilevanti,  malgrado  ciò,  è 
interessante  notare  come,  nel  volgere  di  pochi  decenni,  la 
Libreria  del  Pamphilj  si  sia  esponenzialmente  accrescinta 
per  divenire,  alla  morte  del  proprietario,  qnella  raccolta  di 
diverse  migliaia  di  volnmi  che  vedremo.^'’ 

Accanto  agli  acqnisti  più  o meno  minnti.  Benedetto 
Pamphilj,  “accioché  meglio  sodisfacesse  al  sno  nobilissimo 
genio  dell’erndizione,  fece  con  singolare  accorgimento 
acqnisto  della  vaga,  e nobile  Libreria  di  Ottavio  Falco - 


Fig.  14.2:  Libro  di  Introito  ed  Esito..  1675-84.  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj  Ms. 
373  coperta  (su  gentile  concessione  di  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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nieri...il  quale  con  isquisite  industrie  l’haveva  raccolta 
dalle  più  rinomate  librarie  di  Olanda,  della  Fiandra,  della 
Germania,  e d’Inghilterra;  dilettandosi  sopramodo  de  libri 
di  sacra  e profana  erudizione...”  come  ricorda  Cario  Bar- 
tolomeo Piazza.^’  L’interesse  del  futuro  cardinale  verso  la 
cospicua  “libraria”  delio  scomparso  Ottavio  Falconieri 
data  al  10  ottobre  1678,  allorché  lo  sorprendiamo  pagare 
“una  piastra  al  custode  o scopatore  della  Libraria  del  già 
monsignor  Falconieri  et  due  pauli  ad  un  servitore  che  si 
trovava  parimente  là  quando  S.  E.  andò  a vederla”^^  1 
contatti  per  l’acquisto  con  Paolo  Falconieri,^’  fratello  ed 
erede  del  monsignore,  cominciarono  di  lì  a poco  per  defi- 
nirsi compiutamente  il  7 maggio  1680,  data  delia  stipula 
del  contratto  di  compravendita.  Entro  breve  venne  stilato 
l’indice,  purtroppo  perduto,  che  sappiamo  essere  pronto  il 
4 luglio.^”  Al  13  novembre  risale  il  pagamento  di  ben  2.750 
scudi,  che  Benedetto  personalmente  chiese  ai  suoi  ban- 
chieri di  effettuare  a rate^’  (fig.  14.3),  e immediatamente 
successivo  fu  il  trasporto  dei  libri  nel  palazzo  Pamphilj  al 
Corso,  dove  si  provvide  a eseguire  lavori  di  falegnameria 


Fig.  14.3:  Registro  di  mandati  deWEcc.mo  Sig.  D.  Benedetto  Panfilio 
1673— 1681 ^ manoscritto  di  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  16  Novembre  1680. 
Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj  Se.  1.43  f.  213,  n.  946  (su  gentile  concessione 
di  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 


sulle  scansie. Non  possediamo  l’indice,  come  detto,  ma 
certamente  la  Falconieri  doveva  essere  molto  ricca,  sia  per 
la  fama  di  letterato  di  Ottavio,  sia  per  il  rilevante  prezzo 
di  acquisto,  sia,  infine,  per  la  circostanza  che  vede,  nel 
settembre  1681,  la  cessione  in  permuta  al  libraio  romano 
Zanobio  Masotti  da  parte  di  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  a fronte 
della  fornitura  di  trecentosessanta  nuovi  tomi,  di  un  consi- 
stente numero  di  libri  “in  foglio,  in  4°  e 8°  della  Libraria  di 
Falconieri””:  forse  si  trattava  di  opere  possedute  in  doppia 
copia  o di  volumi  non  ben  conservati  o,  ancora,  di  edizioni 
di  scarso  livello  di  cui  il  cardinale  decise  di  disfarsi. 

Diverso  è il  caso  del  lascito  del  celebre  giurista  Gio- 
vanni Battista  De  Luca,”  morto  il  5 febbraio  1683,  che 
riservò  al  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  suo  intimo  amico 
ed  esecutore  testamentario,  i propri  beni,  comprensivi 
della  collezione  di  libri  di  argomento  canonico  e civile, 
considerevole  ausilio  del  suo  celebre  studio  professionale, 
con  i manoscritti  e le  bozze  di  stampa  delie  sue  ultime 
opere.  11  testamento  del  giurista,  conservato  tra  le  carte 
dell’Archivio  Doria  Pamphilj  e datato  19  gennaio  1683, 
recita:  “Herede  universale  instituisco  in  ogni  miglior  modo 
il  signor  cardinal  Benedetto  Panfilio,  mio  carissimo  amico, 
nella  pietà  e cortesia  del  quale  confido  che  non  ricusarà 
questo  pocho... lasciando  al  detto  signor  cardinale  il  mio 
horologgietto  d’oro  tempestato  di  diamanti  e la  sedia 
di  corame  rosso  da  letto.””  Pochi  giorni  dopo,  però,  sul 
letto  di  morte.  De  Luca  annunciò  dei  cambiamenti  nelle 
sue  volontà:  “...che  l’orologio  destinato  al  sig.  cardi- 
nale herede  si  dia  alia  signora  marchesa  de  Cavalieri... 
Al  signor  cardinale  medesimo  herede  in  cambio  lascio  la 
scanzia  de  libri  che  sta  da  basso  nella  stanza  d’odienza.” 
Rivestono  un  certo  interesse  anche  altri  passi  del  docu- 
mento, che  continua:  “al  P.  Falconio  auditore,  per  ragione 
di  legato,  un  corpo  dell’opere  sue  e li  manoscritti  et  infor- 
mationi  che  sono  nella  libreria  et  il  signor  cardinale  herede 
habbia  riguardo  a permetterli  l’uso  della  libraria  sinché 
siasi  proveduto.  Al  signor  avvocato  Ansaldi  un  corpo 
dell’opere  sue  di  quelle  che  sono  nella  libreria  per  memo- 
ria e segno  di  stima... Al  signor  canonico  Bosdari,  che  ha 
havuto  cura  delia  stampa  dell’ultima  opera,  se  gli  diano 
venticinque  esemplari  per  ciascun  opera. In  realtà, 
dunque,  a differenza  di  quanto  finora  creduto,”  abbiamo 
oggi  la  prova  che  gran  parte  dei  manoscritti  e libri,  esclusi 
quelli  “sciolti”,  citati  nel  testamento  del  giurista  e sempre 
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Fig.  14.4:  Alessandro  Specchi,  Palazzo  deWEcc.rno  Sig.r  Prencipe  Pamfilio  su  la  piazza  del  Collegio  Romano. 
Architettura  di  Girolamo  Rainaldi  (Roma:  Domenico  de  Rossi,  1699)  (su  gentile  concessione  di  Arti  Doria  Pamphilj  srl) 


ricordati  nelle  carte  di 
Benedetto  Pamplrilj,^^’ 
fnrono  destinati  da 
Giovanni  Battista  De 
Lnca  ai  snoi  più  intimi 
collaboratori,  mentre  i 
restanti  fnrono  conse- 
gnati dal  Pamphilj  “ad 
nn  librare  per  venderli 
sotto  il  dì  6 dicembre 
1684”,  come  ci  ricorda 
nn  docnmento  del  6 
maggio  1697,  data 
della  sna  definitiva 
rinnncia  all’eredità  De 
Lnca  in  favore  della 
comnnità  e del  Capitolo 
di  Venosa.^’ 

Intanto,  “fioriscono  di  splendore  e di  gran  commodo 
le  dne  cospicne  Librarie  del  Sig.  Card.  Benedetto  Pamfilio 
Arciprete  di  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  proporzionato  pascolo 
e delizie  e trattenimento  di  qnesto  sollevatissimo  ingegno, 
versatissimo  in  tntte  le  scienze,  delie  qnali  ne  fa  atten- 
tissima professione.  Qni  si  trovano  raccolti  libri  di  tntte 
le  materie,  e di  essi  i più  rinomati  scrittori... fecondissime 
Librarie,  che  si  vanno  giornalmente  accrescendo,  e che 
servono  appnnto  a qnesto  dottissimo  porporato  per  colti- 
vare la  nobiltà  del  sno  ingegno.”^” 

Benedetto  Pamphilj  abitava  fin  dall’adolescenza  negli 
appartamenti  preparati  per  Ini  dall’architetto  Antonio  del 
Grande  nella  nnova  ala  del  palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso 
adiacente  alla  chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  in  via  Lata,  tra  il 
Corso  e il  Collegio  Romano^'  (fig.  14.4).  Uno  spazio  molto 
ampio  dell’immobile  era  dedicato  dal  fntnro  cardinale 
alla  propria  collezione  libraria  (“la  sna  oasi  spiritnale”,^^ 
come  efficacemente  la  definisce  Lina  Montalto),  che  fin 
dal  1677  appare  estendersi  in  varie  sale  e confinare  con 
l’abitazione  delia  madre  Olimpia  Aldobrandini.^*  La  morte 
di  qnest’nltima  e il  snccessivo  accordo  con  il  fratello  Gio- 
vanni Battista  consentirono,  dal  1684,  al  Pamphilj  e alia 
sna  corte  l’nso  dell’intera  porzione  del  principesco  palazzo 
snl  Collegio  Romano. 

Già  nel  1685  ragioni  di  opportnnità  e di  spazio, 
sempre  più  necessario  con  l’accrescersi  della  collezione. 


impongono  la  dismissione  delia  “libraria  vecchia”  e lo 
spostamento  dei  volnmi  nella  “libraria  nnova  nell’ap- 
partamento da  basso  verso  Santa  Marta”, dove  fin  dal 
febbraio  dell’anno  precedente  con  la  snpervisione  dell’ar- 
cbitetto  Cario  Fontana  si  lavora  nel  l’imbiancare  le  pareti 
e trasportare  le  diciannove  grandi  scaffalatnre  “gnastate 
lettera  per  lettera”,  mentre,  nella  sala  accanto,  si  apre  nna 
nnova  porta  e si  realizzano  “dne  teiari  di  castagno... alla 
finestra  delia  stanza  dove  stanno  li  libri  sciolti  di  S.  E.  de 
Lnca”.^*’  In  qnesta  occasione  si  provvede  alla  scissione  della 
raccolta  in  Libreria  Legale  e Libreria  Grande  o erndita, 
che  verrà  “trasportata  nel  Camerone”;  lavoro,  qnest’nl- 
timo,  di  rilievo,  che  il  falegname  Leonardo  Canavese 
asserisce  di  aver  impiegato  diversi  mesi  a completare.^’ 
Nell’/ncen torio  generale  di  tutti  e singoli  mobili, 
argenti  et  altro  conservati  negli  appartamenti  di  proprietà 
di  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  redatto  a partire  dal  1725,^**  otto 
sono  le  sale  destinate  ad  ospitare  libri  e manoscritti.  Al 
piano  snperiore  del  palazzo  “nel  secondo  appartamento  al 
Corso”  dne  stanze  sono  riservate  alia  Libraria  Legale  (fig. 
14.5):  “in  detta  Libraria  vi  sono  le  scanzie  a cinqne  ordini 
[di  palchetti],  che  circondano  tntta  detta  stanza  ripiene 
de  libri... Et  nn  libro  di  carta  francese  in  foglio  coperto  di 
carta  pecora  scritto  di  carattere  del  sig.  D.  Nnnzio  Lnlier 
segnato  con  alfabeto,  in  tntto  di  fogli  qnarantacinqne, 
intitolato  Alphabeticus  Index  particularis  Bibliothece  ad 
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usurn  studii  legalis  veluti  in  Indice  Generali  omnium  Libro- 
rum  E.  mi  et  R.  mi  D.  Benedicti  cardinalis  Pamphilif\^'^ 

La  Libreria  erudita,  che  si  estendeva  per  quattro 
grandi  sale,  si  trovava  invece  al  primo  piano  del  palazzo 
“appresso  Fanticamera  nobile  del  Trono”  (fig.  14.6),  dove 
erano  ubicate  le  “scanzie  che  circondano  detta  stanza  con 
nove  ordini  di  spartimenti  e libri  in  esse  a tenore  dell’In- 
ventario di  carattere  del  sig.  D.  Nunzio  Lulier,  da  carte 
5 sino  a carte  574,  intitolato  Index  generalis  omnium 
Librorurn  E.  mi  et  R.rni  D.  Benedicti  cardinalis  Parnphi- 
lij,  existentium  tarn  in  Bibliotheca  ut  dicitur  il  Camerone 
c^uarn  in  altera  superiori  et  ad  usurn  studii  legalis,  curn 
duplici  Alphabeto  in  eiusdern  Indici  particulari  distin- 
cto^^  (fig.  14.7).  Seguono  i due  ambienti  della  “stanza 
chiamata  la  Librariola”,  il  primo  arredato  con  due  scaf- 
falature “a  sei  ordini  di  libri,  che  da  una  porta  e l’altra 
fanno  angolo,  et  in  esse  diversi  libri  a tenore  dell’Indice  di 


carattere  del  sig.  D.  Nunzio  intitolato  Miscellanearum,  di 


Fig.  14.5:  Melchiorre  Passalacqiia,  Disegno  della  Libreria  nei  mezzanini 
del  Palazzo  ed  Collegio  Romano,  ca.  1768.  Disegno  ad  acquerello,  47,3  x 
29,7  cm.  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj  Cari.  5 ini.  31  (su  gentile  concessione 
di  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 


fogli  ventotto  tra  scritti  e bianchi”,  mentre  nelFaltro  più 
piccolo  vi  è “una  scanzia  d’albuccio  bianco  con  quattro 
ordini  e due  sportelli  con  ramate,  serratura  e chiave, 
e dentro  diversi  libri  di  musica”  e “un’altra  scanzia 
d’albuccio  colorita  gialla  con  tre  spartimenti  con 
alcuni  libri  manoscritti”.’”  Negli  ambienti  facevano 
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Fig.  14.6:  Pianta  del  Palazzo  al  Collegio  Romano,  XVll  see.,  dettaglio.  Disegno  a 


Fig.  14.7:  Inventario  generale  di  tutti  e singoli  mobili,  argenti 


china,  96  x 126  cm.  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj  Cart.  5 hit.  3 (su  gentile  concessione 
di  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 


et  altro.  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj  Se.  4.17  f.  71  (su  gentile 
concessione  di  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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Fig.  14.8:  Inventario  generale  dei  beni  ritrovati  dopo  la  morte  della 
eh.  mem.  Principe  Don  Camillo  Pamphilj  Aldohrandini  Facchinetti. 
Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj  Se.  86.36,  dorso  (su  gentile  concessione  di  Arti 
Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 


bella  mostra  di  sé  anche  nna  coppia  di  mappamondi,  nna 
bnssola  di  cristallo,  tavolini,  sedie,  scale  per  accedere  alle 
scaffalatnre  più  alte,  barelle  per  trasportare  i libri  e cre- 
denze con  diversi  sportelli  “serrati  a chiave”  contenenti 
“Oratorii  e diverse  scrittnre”.'^' 

Benché  la  Pamphiliana  fosse  nna  biblioteca  nobiliare, 
simbolo  e rappresentazione  del  potere  del  cardinale,  e per 
qnesto  conservasse  molti  classici,  testi  di  storia  e trattati 
politici,  nonché  natnralmente  sacra  scrittnra  e patristica, 
essa  presentava  altresì  nn  carattere  tendenzialmente 
onnicomprensivo  con  significative  apertnre  ai  contribnti 
della  modernità  e della  cnltnra  eterodossa,  dennneiando 
l’appartenenza  dell’erndito  proprietario  ad  nna  snperiore 
repnbblica  enropea  delle  lettere.  ’^  Qnella  del  Pamphilj  rap- 
presentava magnificamente  il  modello  sei — settecentesco 
della  biblioteca  privata  che  si  prestava  a nso  pnbblico:  nel 
Camerone,  infatti,  il  cardinale  soleva  invitare  i snoi  amici, 
poeti,  letterati  e scienziati,  a “fare  accademia”  letteraria  e 
mnsicale  e a tenere  esperimenti  scientifici.^^  La  prevalenza 


dell’interesse  scientifico  sn  qnello  più  dichiaratamente  col- 
lezionistico,  frntto  delia  cnltnra  del  proprietario  e del  sno 
bibliotecario,  è testimoniata  dai  molti  testi  dello  scienziato 
e filosofo  tedesco  Athanasins  Kircher,’^  del  natnralista  e 
ideatore  della  bibliografia  nniversale  Conrad  Gessner,  ” del 
fondatore  delia  scienza  incnnabolistica  e primo  bibliografo 
di  bibliografie  Philippe  Labbé,  dalle  tante  opere  mediche 
e geografiche,  dagli  innnmerevoli  dizionari,  che  si  incon- 
trano sni  snoi  scaffali 

Il  cardinale  Pamphilj  morì  a Roma  il  22  marzo  1730 
e tntte  le  sne  proprietà  passarono  ab  intestato  ai  nipoti 
Camillo  iunior  e Girolamo  Pamphilj  Aldob  ran  dini  Facchi- 
netti, principi  di  San  Martino.”^' 

Camillo  iunior.,  preso  possesso  del  palazzo  fami- 
liare, ordinò  immediatamente  io  spostamento  di  “robbe 
dall’ Appartamento  Nobile  dove  stava  Sna  Eminenza”  alla 
biblioteca  e,  tra  Inglio  e agosto  1730,  diede  disposizione 
al  sno  architetto  Gabriele  Valvassori  di  restanrare  tntte  le 
scaffalatnre  della  Libraria  Grande,  nonché  di  trasferire 
tntti  i libri  e gli  arredi  “dalla  stanza  de  libri  arretro  la 
Libraria  alla  stanza  a piano  terreno  arretro  la  cncina”.'^’ 

Nei  1731,  malangnratamente,  il  principe  liqnidò 
definitivamente  il  bibliotecario  Carlo  Nnnzio  Lnlier  che 
aveva  lavorato  affianco  al  cardinale  Benedetto  fin  dal 
1683  e che,  conciliando  i gnsti  del  principe  con  i propri, 
aveva  gestito  con  accorta  competenza  gli  acqnisti  librari 
e la  manntenzione  delia  biblioteca. Anche  se  la  magni- 
fica collezione  rimarrà  ancora  per  circa  trenta  anni  nella 
disponibilità  delia  famiglia  nel  palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso, 
in  realtà  l’allontanamento  di  Lnlier  decretò  il  declino 
della  biblioteca,  che  non  sarà  più  enrata  da  nn  esperto  e 
che  resterà  dnnqne  cristallizzata,  mentre  gli  indici  citati 
nell  inventario  del  1725 — lavoro  di  nna  vita  del  bibliote- 
cario— scompariranno  e non  saranno  più  ritrovati.*’’ 

Inventario  generale  dei  beni  ritrovati  dopo  la 
morte  della  eh.  mem.  Principe  Don  Camillo  Pamphilj 
Aldo  brandini  Facchinetti.,  redatto  tra  il  1747  e il  1750, 
abbiamo  conservati  gii  nnici  elenchi  ginnti  fino  a noi  delia 
Libraria  Grande  e della  Libraria  Legale  di  Benedetto 
Pamphilj  nel  palazzo  al  Collegio  Romano  (fig.  14.8).*’’^ 
Qni,  ad  istanza  di  Girolamo  Pamphilj,*’’  nltimo  nipote  del 
cardinale,  il  “pnbblico  libraro”  Marcello  Silvestri  pro- 
cederà, tra  il  5 e il  13  marzo  1748,*’^  alla  verifica  e alla 
valntazione  della  collezione,  dettando  i nomi  degli  antori. 
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i titoli  e,  purtroppo  raramente,  i dati  editoriali  ad  un  assi- 
stente spesso  non  in  grado  di  trascrivere  correttamente 
quanto  sentiva.  A queste  scarne  indicazioni  segue  la  valu- 
tazione espressa  in  scudi,  spesso  una  soia  per  più  tomi“ 
(fig.  14.9). 

I circa  6,000  volumi  delia  biblioteca  erudita  sono 
elencati  nell’ordine  in  cui  erano  collocati  sugli  scaffali 
alfabetici,  suddivisi  secondo  le  categorie  del  tempo.'’" 
Curiosamente,  solo  trentuno  sono  i manoscritti  censiti  e 
di  questi  solamente  uno  viene  identificato  come  “Vergilio 
Open  manoscritto  in  carta  pecora  antico”,  collocato  nella 
scansia  P della  “Matematica,  Medicina  e Geografia”  e 
valutato  sei  scudi,'’’  tutti  gli  altri,  appartenenti  alla  “Filo- 
sofia e Politica”,  sono  semplicemente  “numero  30  pezzi 
manoscritti”  stimati  appena  sessanta  baiocchi. 

Anche  tra  i poco  meno  di  3,000  tomi  conservati 
nella  Libreria  Legale  decisamente  pochi  i manoscritti:"' 
solo  “due  tomi  del  Fagnano”  tra  le  Opere  Sacre  e Morali, 
peraltro  senza  valutazione,  " e un  “Decis.  manuscript.” 
considerato  del  valore  di  venti  baiocchi.’’ 

La  fretta  della  compilazione  dell’elenco  librario,  e 
non  raramente  l’incomprensione  del  frontespizio,  rendono 
spesso  i dati  difficilmente  decifrabili,  sia  per  le  impreci- 
sioni delio  scrivente  sia  per  la  mancanza  degli  elementi 
bibliografici  necessari  per  l’identificazione  del  libro.’’’ 
Autori  omonimi  risultano  confusi  e le  opere  attribuite 
ad  un  unico  nominativo;  secondi  e terzi  volumi  spesso 
non  sono  riconosciuti  come  appartenenti  alla  medesima 
opera,  mentre  scritti  diversi  del  medesimo  autore  vengono 
identificati  come  un’opera  in  più  tomi.  Altro  è il  caso  di 
titoli  presenti  in  più  di  una  copia:  è probabile,  infatti,  che 
quelli  più  consultati  fossero  acquistati  nuovamente  o che 
la  diversa  edizione  ne  garantisse  una  maggiore  esattezza. 

Molti  i libretti  ritenuti  dal  compilatore  dell’inventa- 
rio “di  scarto”,’’^  mentre  di  ben  1,143  il  libraio  denuncia 
trattarsi  di  libri  e “libercoli”  “ordinari],  di  poca  considera- 
zione e di  poco  valore”  e perciò  non  ne  fornisce  il  titolo.’^ 

II  cattivo  stato  di  conservazione  di  una  parte  della 
collezione  nella  Libreria  Legale  viene,  poi,  rivelato  dal 
Silvestri  che  annota:  “A.  Thomae  Opera  tomi  16.  Sette  de 
quali  in  buon  stato  e gli  altri  nove  in  pessimo  stato  e laceri 
dall’acque  cadute  ne  tetti,  che  compitisi  si  valuterebbero 
scudi  60,  ma  per  il  difetto  sopra  espresso  si  valutano  soli 
scudi  15”,’’  mentre  di  altri  “venti  pezzi  di  libri  in  foglio 


di  diversi  autori  ritrovati  infracidati  et  ammuffiti  dall’ ac- 
qua. . .non  si  da  prezzo  per  essere  di  niun  valore”.’" 

Incrociando  i dati  dell’inventario  con  quelli  dei  man- 
dati di  pagamento,  siamo  in  grado  di  certificare  l’ingresso  di 
un  buon  numero  di  opere  nella  biblioteca  del  Pamphilj,’’  di 
identificarne  l’edizione  e di  quantificare  il  prezzo  pagato  dal 
cardinale,  che  spesso  risulta  essere  il  doppio,  se  non  il  triplo, 
di  quanto  indicato  dal  Silvestri,  pochi  anni  dopo  l’acquisto. 
Per  alcuni  testi,  invece,  possediamo  l’indicazione  delia  loro 
rilegatura  o dell’ etichettatura  o del  restauro  cui  sono  stati 
sottoposti:  in  questi  casi  abbiamo  solamente  una  data  di 
accessione  ante  quern^  ma  possiamo  spesso  verificarne  la 
collocazione  in  biblioteca  grazie  all’indicazione  delia  segna- 
tura. Infine,  di  molti  libri  di  cui  abbiamo  pagamenti  non 
ritroviamo  traccia  nell  inventario,  forse  perché  confusi  tra 
quelli  di  cui  il  libraio  non  riferisce  il  titolo  o perché  donati 
o barattati  dal  cardinale  in  un  secondo  momento  o,  ancora, 
perché  distrutti  dall  uso. ’’’ 

Di  seguito  alcuni  significativi  esempi:  il  27  settembre 
1673,  presso  il  libraio  Antonio  Maria  Gioiosi,  Benedetto 
Pamphilj  acquistò  per  trenta  scudi  “tomi  12  di  un  corpo 
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Fig.  14.9:  Inventario  generale  dei  beni  ritrovati  dopo  la  morte  della 
eh.  mem.  Principe  Don  Camillo  Pamphilj  Aldobrandini.  Archivio 
Boria  Pamphilj  Se.  86.36  f.  42()v  (su  gentile  concessione  di  Arti  Boria 
Pamphilj  srl) 
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218  degli  Anna/i  del  Baronio  stampa  di  Roma”.  Tale  opera, 
identificabile  con  Fedizione  in  dodici  volnmi  in  folio  illn- 
strati  degli  Annales  Ecclesiastici  di  Cesare  Baronio  nscita  a 
Boma  nel  1588-1607  per  i tipi  delia  Tipografia  Vaticana, 
viene  indicata  nell’inventario  del  1748  come  Baronio 
Annales  eccl.  torn.  12  Rome  nello  scaffale  “H:  Historia 
Ecclesiastica”  e valntata  venti  scndi.**” 

Dodici  scndi,  invece,  vengono  pagati  nel  1684  al 
“libraro”  Giovanni  Crozier  per  nna  copia  “[in]  folio 
[coperta  in]  corame  [con]  fignre”  delie  Metamorfosi  d’O- 
vidio  in  francese,^'  che  verrà  inserita,  accanto  ad  altre 
cinqne  (in  latino,  francese  e volgare),  nella  Biblioteca 
Grande.  Tale  descrizione  combacia  con  qnelia  dell’edi- 
zione intitolata  Metamorphoses  cEOvide  en  rondeaux 
imprirnés  et  enrichis  de  figures  par  ordre  de  Sa  Majesté, 
et  dédiés  à Monseigneur  le  Dauphin  pnbbiicata  a Parigi 
nel  1676  a cnra  di  Isaac  de  Benserade.  Il  volnme,  che  pre- 
senta le  incisioni  di  Francois  Chanvean  e Sébastien  Le 
Clerc,  è considerato  nno  dei  pochi  libri  illnstrati  seicen- 
teschi di  decorosa  armonia. Ancora  tra  i classici,  i più 
rappresentati  tra  le  accessioni  dei  primi  anni,  troviamo  nel 
1677  “dne  libri  in  foglio  che  fnrono  Herodoto  et  Ense- 
bio  comprati  in  servizio  di  S.  E.  panli  trentaqnattro,  cioè 
nno  sondo  per  Herodoto  e panli  24  per  Ensebio”,*®^  pro- 
babilmente le  dne  Ginqnecentine  presenti  rispettivamente 
nello  scaffale  “K:  Historia  Prophana”  e “F:  Bibliotheca, 
Gronologia”,  e identificate  la  prima  come  “Erodoti  camas. 
[sicf  qnotata  trenta  baiocchi,  la  seconda  come  '''' Cronico n 
Enseb.  Pamph.”  e valntata  nno  sondo. 

Interessante,  ma  non  inaspettata  dati  gli  interessi 
antiqnari  del  cardinale,  la  presenza  nella  scansia  dedicata 
alle  “Antichità  Sacre  e Profane”  dell’/cono/og'm  onero 
descrittione  deirirnagini  uniuersali  canate  daW antichità 
et  da  altri  luoghi  di  Gesare  Ripa,  opera  celeberrima,  che 
risalta  acqnistata  il  30  gennaio  1679  presso  la  bottega  del 
libraio  Bordoni  per  nno  sondo  e che  Silvestri  gindica  vale- 
vole appena  qnaranta  baiocchi.*®’ 

Esemplificativo  degli  interessi  scientifici  del  Pam- 
philj  l’acqnisto,  nel  1688,  dell’opera  del  famoso  chirnrgo 
Bernardino  Genga,  Anatomia  chirurgica  cioè  Istoria 
anatomica  deWossa,  e muscoli  del  corpo  umano,  con  la 
descrizzione  c/e’  vasi  che  scorrono  per  le  parti  esterne,  & 
in  particolare  per  gVarticoli,  & un  breve  Trattato  della 
circolazione  del  sangue,  pnbbiicata  in  terza  edizione  nel 


1687:  pagato  qnaranta  baiocchi,  il  testo  nn  po’  snperato 
sessant  anni  dopo  non  ne  vale  che  dieci.*’’* 

Molti,  come  accennato,  gli  atlanti  di  gran  pregio  e le 
carte  geografiche,  opere  in  particolare  del  famoso  carto- 
grafo veneziano  Vincenzo  Maria  Goronelli,  che  il  Pamphilj 
acquistava,  anche  attraverso  monsignor  Giovanni  Giustino 
Giampini,*®’  con  una  sorta  di  abbonamento;*®*®  oltre  alle  tante 
carte  sciolte,  otto  sono  le  opere  del  cosmografo  conservate 
in  Biblioteca  (scaffale  “P:  Mathematica  Medicina  Geo- 
graphia”)  e stimate  complessivamente  diciassette  scudi. 

Il  27  agosto  1689  Garlo  Nunzio  Lulier  scrive  al  com- 
putista di  casa:  “Mi  comanda  S.  E.  P.  che  le  ordini  di 
rimborsare  subitamente  il  sig.  Abbate  Leonardi  di  scudi 
uno  e baiocchi  40  moneta  per  altrettanti  dal  medesimo 
spesi  nelii  due  sottoscritti  libri  comprati  per  servitio  di  S. 
E.  P.  e riposti  nella  Libraria:  Prose  di  Monsignor  Gio.  della 
Casa  con  le  annotazioni  del  Menagiò  in  6.,  Rime  e Prose 
del  medesimo  in  6.  Fiorenza  1564”.*®'  Le  opere  collocate 
tra  le  Retoriche  saranno  valutate  nel  1748  appena  venti 
baiocchi  ciascuna.  '” 

Tra  i “Poetici”  moderni,  troviamo  una  Selva  Poetica 
del  valore  di  dieci  baiocchi,  nella  quale  si  può  riconoscere 
l’opera  di  Giovanni  Leone  Semproni  acquistata  all’ingente 
cifra  di  2 scudi  e venticinque  baiocchi  l’b  luglio  1681.  '* 

Molti  i testi  pertinenti  alla  vita  sociale  del  cardinale: 
un  Traité  de  la  Cornédie  et  des  Spectacles  viene  acqui- 
stato, nel  1689,  alla  bottega  di  Giacomo  Antonio  Gelsi 
librare  al  Piè  di  Marmo  insieme  ad  una  copia  del  Traité 
des  Jeux  et  des  Divertissemens,  che  il  cardinale  non  aveva 
voluto  comperare  da  Giovanni  Grozier  nel  1686.'*®  Allo 
stesso  conto  di  libri  appartiene  anche  il  testo  figurato  Les 
délices  de  la  campagne.  Suite  du  .Jardinier frangois,  oh  est 
enseigné  à preparer  pour  l’usage  de  la  vie  tout  ce  qui  croit 
sur  la  terre,  & dans  les  eaux  di  Nicolas  de  Bonnefons  edito 
a Parigi  nel  1665,  che  verrà  sistemato  da  Garlo  Nunzio 
Lulier  nella  scansia  N dedicata  alia  Filosofia  e Politica,'® 
accanto  a quel  Uart  de  bien  trader,  divise  en  trois  parties. 
Ouvrage  nouveau,  curieux,  et  fort  galant,  utile  à toutes 
personnes,  et  conditions,  opera  del  gastronomo  francese 
Robert  pubblicata  a Parigi  nel  1674.  ’^ 

Infine,  a pochi  mesi  dalia  morte  del  cardinale,  il  30 
dicembre  1729  Lulier  attesta  di  “avere,  per  ordine  di  S. 
E.  R,  ricomprato  dal  sig.  Fagliarmi  Libraro  a Pasquino 
Lo  scherno  delli  Dei  del  Bracciolini  della  stampa  del 
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Fig.  14.10:  Conti  e giustificazioni  di  spese  (riscontri  col  Banco  di 
S.  Spirito)  del  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj^  30  Dicembre  1729, 
manoscritto  di  Carlo  Nunzio  Lulier.  Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj  Se.  1.16 
int.l  snbint.4,  n.l5  (sn  gentile  concessione  di  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 

Giunti  e di  averlo  fatto  risarcire,  rilegare  e ricoprire  di 
nuovo  per  la  Libraria  di  S.  E.  in  carta  pecora,  e riposto 
in  Libraria  di  S.E.  con  spesa  di  giulii  sette  e mezzo.  E 
più  detto  sig.  Paglierini  deve  avere  giulii  due  e mezzo  per 
avere  sciolto,  rilegato  e coperto  di  cartapecora  alla  Padoa- 
na  l’opera  dell’ Or/anc/o  Furioso  dell’Ariosto  in  4°”.'’  Per 
questi  volumi,  riposti  dal  bibliotecario  rispettivamente 
nelle  scansie  S e T,  entrambe  riservate  alia  Poesia,  Mar- 
cello Silvestri  indicherà  rispettivamente  il  prezzo  di  dieci  e 
quindici  baiocchi  (fig.  14.10). 

AH’inventario  del  1748  rinvia,  per  la  descrizione  della 
collezione  in  questione,  quello  stilato  tra  il  24  gennaio  e il 
27  ottobre  1761  in  morte  del  principe  Girolamo  Pamphilj 
Aldobrandini,  ultimo  esponente  delia  famiglia  romana,  "’ 
mentre  nella  contabilità  del  1763  troviamo  un  conto  rife- 
rito all’anno  precedente  del  libraio  Agostino  Palombini 
“per  aver  spolverato  la  Eibraria  sopra  al  salone  grande  del 
Palazzo  Aldobrandini  con  tre  uomini  e messovi  numero 
dodici  giorni”,"'  dati  che  ci  confortano  sulle  cure  riservate 


ricerche  sugli  Inventari  inediti  di  una  perduta  Biblioteca 

alia  biblioteca  del  cardinale  mantenuta  ancora  intatta  al 
suo  posto  fino  al  1762. 

Intanto,  l’estinzione  della  famiglia  seguita  alla  scom- 
parsa di  Girolamo  Pamphilj  e il  riconoscimento  datato 
15  aprile  1763  della  qualità  di  legittimo  erede  nella  per- 
sona del  principe  genovese  Giovanni  Andrea  IV  Boria 
Eandi,  ® avevano  provocato  l’insorgere  di  diverse  vertenze 
relative  alle  proprietà  pamphiliane,  che  vennero  in  parte 
smembrate  e cedute.  Tale  triste  destino  fu  condiviso  sfor- 
tunatamente anche  dalla  meravigliosa  collezione  libraria 
del  cardinale,  che  sparì  dal  palazzo  al  Gorso.  Nell’inven- 
tario dei  beni  Pamphilj  fatto  compilare  tra  il  1763  e il 
1764  da  Giovanni  Andrea  IV,  divenuto  Boria  Eandi  Pam- 
philj, infatti,  il  locale  nel  quale  erano  sistemati  i libri  del 
cardinale  Pamphilj  è descritto  come  “Stanza  dove  era  la 
Eib reria”,  mentre  l’Innocenziana  a piazza  Navona,  unica 
biblioteca  “ufficiale”  della  famiglia,  risulta  non  essere 
stata  da  quel  tempo  in  poi  “ne  accresciuta  ne  diminuita”."" 

Ghe  destino  hanno  subito,  dunque,  i 9,000  volumi  di 
cui  qui  si  tratta?  Perché  non  si  trovano  conferme  del  loro 
deposito  nella  biblioteca  familiare,  cosa  invece  fin  qui  ipo- 
tizzata dagli  studiosi? 

In  realtà,  come  si  dimostrerà  a breve,  i volumi  sono  a 
questa  data  usciti  dal  palazzo  Pamphilj  al  Corso  per  essere 
trasferiti,  poche  centinaia  di  metri  più  in  là,  nel  palazzo  avito 
di  un’altra  casata  romana  di  antico  lignaggio:  i Colonna. 

Chi  scrive  ha  ritrovato,  tra  le  carte  dell’Archivio  Boria 
Pamphilj,  diversi  documenti  inediti  che  dimostrano  le  fasi 
di  tale  consegna.'"" 

Tra  le  vertenze  sopraccennate  instaurate  alla  morte  di 
Girolamo  Pamphilj  da  diversi  pretendenti  all’eredità,  la 
principale  era  in  corso  con  i Colonna,  che  aspiravano  non 
infondatamente  al  riconoscimento  del  proprio  diritto  alla 
successione.  Il  22  agosto  1768  la  causa  venne  definita  con 
transazione,  ma  data  al  4 ottobre  1763  l’accordo  conclu- 
sivo tra  quelli  e i Boria  Eandi  che  aveva  ad  oggetto  anche 
l’eredità  del  cardinale  Pamphilj.  E’ articolo  sesto  della 
“concordia”  del  1763,  infatti,  recita:  “alia  stessa  Ecc.ma 
Casa  Colonna  si  cedano  il  casino  di  Albano  coi  mobili  ivi 
esistenti  e le  due  Eibrerie  Eegale  ed  Erudita  ereditarie  del 
cardinal  Bon  Benedetto  Panfilj,  che  per  metà  spettano  alla 
stessa  eredità  di  detto  don  Camillo  giuniore  e per  l’altra  a 
quella  di  Bon  Girolamo”  (fig.  14.11).'"' 
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Fig.  14.11:  Primogenitura  Pamphiìj.  Cause  fra  Casa  Boria  e Casa 
Colonna  dal  1761  al  1768,  “Apoca  di  Concordia”,  4 Ottobre  1763. 
Archivio  Boria  Pampini]'  Se.  86.50  ini. 2 snbint.21  (sn  gentile 
concessione  di  Arti  Boria  Pamphiìj  srl) 
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Fig.  14.12:  Primogenitura  Pamphiìj  (Possessi),  Roma  6 Bicembre  1763, 
lettera  di  Giovanni  Battista  Candiotti  a Giovanni  Andrea  IV  Boria 
Laudi.  Archivio  Boria  Pampini]  Se.  86.59A  (sn  gentile  concessione  di 
Arti  Boria  Pampini]  srl) 

Interessante  la  valntazione  indicata  nell’atto:  “Libre- 
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Fig.  14.13:  Primogenitura  Pamphiìj  (Possessi),  Roma  18  Bicembre 
1763,  lettera  di  Giovanni  Battista  Candiotti  a Giovanni  Andrea  IV  Boria 
Laudi.  Archivio  Boria  Pampini]  Se.  86.59A  (sn  gentile  concessione  di 
Arti  Boria  Pamphiìj  srl) 


interesse  nei  confronti  della  raccolta  libraria  di  qnel  lon- 
tano antenato,  della  qnale  probabilmente  ignorava  anche 
il  vero  valore. 

Il  proenratore  del  principe  genovese  a Roma,  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Candiotti,  prese  dnnqne  contatto  con 
l’emissario  delia  famiglia  Colonna,  il  canonico  Brenda 
“destinato  per  ricevere  le  consapnte  Librarie  e per  ordi- 
narle”,'"^ e il  6 dicembre  1763  io  accompagnò  a visitare 
le  sale  del  palazzo  Pamphiìj  dedicate  alia  biblioteca  (fig. 
14.12).  Le  operazioni  di  trasferimento  dei  fibri  dovettero 
iniziare  snbito  dopo  senza  afenn  effettivo  controlio  da 
parte  della  famiglia  Boria  Landi  Pamphiìj,  che  peraltro  a 
qnesta  data  non  disponeva  di  nn  bibliotecario,  e senza  che 
venisse  stilato  nn  inventario:  “essendo  che  le  dne  Librarie 
siano  state  date  e consegniate  interamente  aH’Eccelientis- 
sima  Casa  Colonna  tali  qnali  si  sono  trovate  dopo  la  morte 
del  principe  Don  Girolamo  e come  sono  state  descritte 
nell’Inventario  fatto  dopo  fa  di  ini  morte... et  essendosi 
dette  Librerie  ricevnte  dagl’Ecc.mi  signori  Coionna  senza 
aienna  descrizione”.'"'  Il  18  dicembre  1763  Candiotti 


ria  Erndita  che  si  dice  stimata  in  sen  di  5286,53.  Eib  reria 
Eegale  che  si  dice  stimata  in  scndi  974,40”  e che  appare 
essere  inferiore  a qnella,  già  veri  si  mil  men  te  al  ribasso, 
risalente  all  inventario  stilato  nel  1748  dal  libraio  Silvestri. 

Giovanni  Andrea  IV  Boria  Eandi  Pamphiìj  aveva 
fretta  di  conclndere  e,  con  tntta  evidenza,  non  aveva  alcnn 


annnnciò  essere  “terminato  il  trasporto  delle  dne  Eibrerie 
in  Casa  Coionna”  e agginnse  tale  proposito:  “domani  mat- 
tina il  sig.  canonico  Brenda  ed  io  alle  ore  17  converremo  in 
Palazzo  per  osservare  i libri  manoscritti,  che  possine  con- 
cernere interessi  di  Casa  Pamphiìj  da  lasciarsi  o da  riporsi 
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Fig.  14.14:  Benedetto  Menzini,  Dell’arte  poetica  di  Benedetto  Menzini 
accademico  della  real  maestà  di  Cristina  regina  di  Svezia.  Libri 
cinque  (Firenze:  nella  Stamperia  di  Piero  Matini,  1688),  frontespizio 
e dorso.  Biblioteca  dell’Accademia  Nazionale  dei  Lincei  e Corsiniana, 
Roma  (58.H.1)  (su  gentile  concessione  della  Biblioteca  dell’Accademia 
Nazionale  dei  Lincei  e Corsiniana,  Roma) 

in  Computisteria...”  (fig.  14.13)  evidentemente  per  esclu- 
derli dalla  consegna  ai  Colonna.'”^ 

L’ingresso  dei  libri  Pampliilj  in  casa  Colonna  costitu- 
irà, purtroppo,  l’atto  conclusivo  della  vita  della  raccolta, 
non  tanto  per  la  fusione  delle  “Librarie”  in  un’unica  grande 
collezione  con  conseguente  smarrimento  delle  rispettive 
peculiarità,  quanto  perché  le  controverse  vicende  ereditarie 
della  principesca  famiglia  romana  porteranno  alla  vendita 
all’asta  della  biblioteca  Colonna  nei  mesi  immediatamente 
successivi  al  dicembre  1820,'“’  consegnando  i volumi  ad  un 
incerto  destino.  Da  allora,  infatti,  si  perderanno  le  tracce 
della  collezione  del  cardinale  Pamphilj,  dispersa  nei  mille 
rivoli  del  mercato  librario  antiquario. 

Scampoli  del  perduto  tesoro  sono  stati,  però,  iden- 
tificati attraverso  la  ricerca  del  caratteristico  timbro  in 
inchiostro  rosso  raffigurante  una  colonna  con  basamento 
e capitello  corinzio,  simbolo  della  Libreria  Colonna,  che 
venne  apposto  nel  1763  dal  canonico  Brenda  sul  fronte- 
spizio dei  volumi  pamphiliani.  A seguito  di  una  lunga  e 
complicata  indagine,  si  è ottenuto  qualche  insperato  suc- 
cesso ed  è possibile  oggi  documentare  che  diverse  opere 
attualmente  conservate  negli  scaffali  delia  Biblioteca  Apo- 
stolica Vaticana,""’  della  Biblioteca  Casanatense  e della 
Biblioteca  dell’Accademia  Nazionale  dei  Lincei  e Corsi- 
niana,"’’ (fig.  14.14)  per  limitarsi  ad  alcune  importanti 
istituzioni  romane,  ancorché  provenienti  da  ultimo  dalla 
famiglia  Colonna,  furono  scelte  e appartennero  al  nostro 
cardinale  bibliofilo,  che  le  predilesse  finché  ebbe  vita. 


1 Benedetto  Marco  Antonio  Girolamo  Agostino  Pampini]  (Roma 
25.04.1653-22.03.1730),  quarto  figlio  del  principe  Camillo 
(1622-66)  e della  principessa  di  Rossano  Olimpia  Aldobrandini 
(1623-81),  ricevette  un’accurata  educazione  e il  6 dicembre  1676 
si  laureò  in  filosofia  e teologia  presso  il  Collegio  Romano  (sull’argo- 
mento si  rinvia  al  saggio  di  Paul  Grendler  in  questo  stesso  volume). 
Dal  1678  Gran  Priore  dell’Ordine  di  Malta,  fu  creato  cardinale  il 
primo  settembre  1681  e tra  il  1690  e il  1693  risedette  a Bologna 
quale  Legato.  Dopo  avergli  affidato  rilevanti  incarichi,  Innocenzo 
Xll  lo  creò  Bibliotecario  S.  R.  E.  il  26  febbraio  1704  (per  Pamphilj 
cardinale  si  veda  qui  il  saggio  di  .lames  Weiss).  Poeta  umorista  e poi 
arcade  con  il  nome  di  Fenicio  Larisseo  scrisse  circa  un  centinaio  di 
componimenti  (alcuni  conservati  nei  manoscritti  BAV,  Ferrajoli  3 e 
95  e Vat.  Lat.  10205  e 10206,  nonché  BCasan.  2240,  cfr.  note  106- 
107).  Per  la  sua  biografia  si  rinvia  alb esauriente,  benché  datato 
ed  emendabile,  lavoro  di  Lina  Montalto,  Un  mecenate  in  Roma 
barocca.  Il  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj  (1653—1730)  (Firenze: 
Sansoni,  1955). 

2 Sidla  biblioteca  familiare,  che  custodisce  circa  35,000  volumi  nel 
palazzo  Pamphilj  a piazza  Navona  e che  da  molti  decenni  è chiusa 
al  pubblico,  si  veda  da  ultimo  Antonella  Carfagna,  “La  biblioteca 
Innocenziana  dei  Doria  Pamphilj  ”,  Bibliotheca.  Rivista  di  studi 
bibliografici  2 (2002):  187-94.  È possibile  indicare  come  apparte- 
nenti verisimilmente  a Benedetto  Pamphilj  alcuni  manoscritti,  già 
nell’lnnocenziana  e ora  conservati  nell’ADP,  che  presentano  sulla 
coperta  lo  stemma  del  cardinale  (cfr.  ADP  Inventario  dei  Mano- 
scritti della  Biblioteca  di  Sant’Agnese  fatto  da  Mons.  Pio  Cenci., 
1937-38).  Molti,  invece,  i manoscritti  anche  “personali  ” del  car- 
dinale che  hanno  preso  la  via  della  dispersione  e sono  approdati 
nelle  collezioni  di  diverse  famiglie  e istituzioni  (è  il  caso,  ad  esem- 
pio, del  Vat.  Lat.  13302,  un  diario  di  un  “Gentiluomo  di  Camera” 
di  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  che  registra,  tra  il  25  luglio  1702  e il  6 
aprile  1716,  gli  impegni  pubblici  del  cardinale,  inserendovi  talvolta 
sapide  annotazioni).  Cfr.  anche  infra  note  50,  106-107. 

3 “Come  le  quadrerie,  anche  le  «librarie»  sono  d’altronde  di  gran 
moda  tra  l’élite  colta  della  Roma  secentesca.  Le  istruzioni  su  come 
raccogliere  una  bella  biblioteca  sono  diventate  un  genere  assai  in 
voga,  in  cui  si  cimentano  letterati  di  spicco  come  Gabriel  Naudé, 
ma  anche  intellettuali  di  pili  modesta  levatura  come  Carlo  Car- 
tari...” (Renato  Ago,  “Collezioni  di  quadri  e collezioni  di  libri  a 
Roma  tra  XVI  e XVlll  secolo”.  Quaderni  storici  37,  n.  2 (2002): 
390s.). 

4 ADP  Se.  2.1  Filza  de  Conti  e Giustificazioni  dell’Em.mo  e R.mo  Sig. 
Cardinale  Panfilij  dall’anno  1666  all’anno  1673,  f.  n.n. 
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5 L’ultimo  mandato  per  l’acquisto  di  libri  è datato  28  marzo  1730, 
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diversi  giorni  dopo  la  morte  del  cardinale  (ADF  Se.  4.12  Filza  di 
conti  e di  giustificcxzioni  delFeredità  del  cardinale  Benedetto  Pam- 
philj.  II.  94). 

6 A proposito  della  quadreria  e delle  raccolte  di  oggetti  d’arte  dei 
Pamphilj  si  vedano  in  questo  volume  i saggi  di  Catherine  Pnglisi, 
Andrea  G.  De  Marchi  e,  particolarmente,  quello  di  Stephanie 
Leone,  che  mi  è gradito  qui  ringraziare  per  il  perfetto  lavoro  svolto 
nell’organizzazione  del  Convegno  presso  il  Boston  College,  di  cui 
questi  Atti  sono  espressione. 

7 Sulla  pili  famosa  delle  carrozze  del  cardinale,  la  “Girasole”,  si  veda 
qui  lo  studio  di  Stefanie  Walker. 

8 Le  immagini  dei  luoghi  possiedono  grande  capacità  evocativa  e nel 
Seicento,  in  nn  mondo  in  cui  la  carta  geografica  è ancora  un  bene 
piuttosto  raro,  il  gusto  per  le  piante  di  città  si  sposa  con  il  piacere  di 
avere  sempre  sotto  gli  occhi  le  rappresentazioni  dei  luoghi  pili  cari 

(Ago,  396-99). 

9 Ad  esempio,  e solo  per  citare  le  più  note,  quelle  di:  Filippo  Cesa- 
retti,  Antonio  Maria  Gioiosi,  Simone  “librare ’’  di  San  Marco,  Monsù 
Felice  “librare  della  Regina”  a Pasquino,  Stefano  “librare  passato 
il  Piè  di  Marmo”,  Giacomo  Gelsi  “gennese  librare”,  monsieur  Gio- 
vanni Crozier  “librare  franzese”,  allora  molto  in  voga,  e Zanobio 
Masotti  poeta  arcade  habitué  di  Cristina  di  Svezia.  Tutti  esponenti 
del  mercato  librario  romano,  particolarmente  vivace  nel  Seicento 
e Settecento,  e spesso  operanti  anche  come  stampatori  ed  editori. 
A partire  dal  1704  gli  acquisti  librari  del  Pamphilj  saranno  anche 
indirizzati  al  servizio  della  Biblioteca  Vaticana,  di  cui  il  cardinale 
era  divenuto  Protettore  (si  vedano,  ad  esempio,  i fascicoletti  di 
spese  in  ADP  Se.  1.16  int.l  snbint.3). 

10  Nel  1681  diversi  acquisti  di  libri  si  devono  a Ginseppe  Giusto  Gnac- 
cimanni,  poeta  ravennate  e gentiluomo  di  camera  di  Benedetto 
(ADP  Se.  1.16  Conti  e giustificazioni  di  spese  del  cardinale  Bene- 
detto Pamphilj^  passim),  mentre  Carlo  Nunzio  Lnlier,  il  27  agosto 
1689,  chiederà  al  maestro  di  casa  “di  rimborsare  subitamente  il 
sig.  Abbate  Leonardi”  per  “libri  comprati  per  servitio  di  S.  E.  P e 
riposti  nella  Libraria”  (ADP  Se.  2.9  Filza  di  Giustificazioni  delPEm. 
mo  Sig.  Cardinale  Panfili  delVanno  1689,  n.  268.  Cfr.  infra  nota 
89).  Negli  anni  1707-9  (ADP  Se.  3.9-3.11  Filze  di  conti  e di  giusti- 
ficazioni delPE.mo  et  Rev.mo  sig.  cardinal  Pamphilj  1707-1709), 
infine,  parecchi  scudi  per  “libri  venuti  di  Francia ’’  si  restituiranno 
al  conte  piacentino  Lucio  Emilio  Arcelli,  gentiluomo  del  Pamphilj 
dal  2 dicembre  1703  (per  l’ingresso  nella  famiglia  del  cardinale 
del  conte,  il  cui  nome  viene  registrato  nei  moli  solo  a partire  dal  1 
settembre  1704,  si  veda  l’annotazione  in  BAV  Vai.  Lai.  13302,  f. 


6v:  “2  dicembre  1703... venne  per  la  prima  volta  in  anticamera  il 
signor  conte  Arcelli  nuovo  gentiluomo ’’). 

11  Nel  luglio  del  1678  ben  182  scudi  vengono  lasciati  “in  credito  per 
pagare  libri”  all’abate  Francesco  Nazario,  Prefetto  della  Stamperia 
di  Propaganda  Fide  (ADP  Ms.  373  Libro  di  Introito  ed  Esito,  f. 
72),  mentre  risale  al  1 novembre  1697  il  seguente  mandato:  “scudi 
0,2  Vi  moneta. . .dati  alla  guardia  nel  prendere  in  Dogana  di  Terra 
un  libro  mandato  a S.  E.  P dal  sig.  cardinale  [Fulvio]  Astalli  da 
Pesaro”  (ADP  Se.  2.17  Filza  delle  Giustificazioni  dellEm.mo  e 
R.mo  Sig.  Cardinale  Panfilij  delVanno  1697,  n.  343).  Frequenti, 
infine,  gli  scambi  di  “involti ’’  con  i principi  Gorsini  a Firenze  (ADP 
Baile.  86.47  Libro  di  Introito  eclE.sito,  passim). 

12  Nessun  nomo  colto  del  XVlll  secolo  si  sarebbe  privato  delle  grandi 
opere  edite  all’estero  e proibite  nello  Stato  Pontificio:  nel  1682 
Benedetto  Pamphilj  riceve  diversi  libri  dalla  Posta  di  Venezia  (ADP 
Se.  2.7  Filza  delle  Giustificazioni  dellEm.mo  e R.mo  Sig.  Cardinede 
Panfilij  delVanno  1687  fase.  1682G,  n.  792).  A Roma  la  circola- 
zione libraria  francese,  grazie  alla  consolidata  tradizione  critico 
erudita  che  la  caratterizzava,  era  particolarmente  intensa:  nel  bien- 
nio 1714-15  una  cospicua  somma  viene  versata  in  più  occasioni 
“al  Padre  Giattino  per  avere  consegnato  al  sig.  D.  Nuntio  sei  libri 
de  gli  Annali  di  Francia”  (ADP  Se.  3.16  Filza  di  conti  e di  giu- 
stificazioni dellE.mo  et  Rev.mo  sig.  cardinal  Pcxmphilj  delVanno 
1713—1714,  II.  43),  “per  prezzo  di  quattro  libri  Compendio  delle 
cose  del  mondo”  e per  altri  quattordici  tomi  “venuti  da  Francia” 
(ADP  Se.  3.17  Filza  di  conti  e di  giustificazioni  dellE.mo  et  Rev. 
mo  sig.  cardimd Pamphilj  delVanno  1715,  nn.  35,  118,  125,  172). 
Infine,  il  gesuita  Filippo  Bonanni  il  17  settembre  1715  riceve  “scudi 
82  moneta  in  prezzo  di  tomi  dodici  degli  Atti  de  Santi  del  Belando 
fatti  venire  da  Anversa  per  servizio  di  S.  Ecc.za”  (ibid.,  n.  128.  Per 
gli  acquisti  francesi  del  1707-9  si  veda  la  nota  10). 

13  Fa  volte  “dimenticando  ” di  pagarne  il  compenso:  “Giorgio  Ridolfo 
Ebner  umilissimo  oratore  ricorre  alla  somma  benignità  dell’Ecc. 
za  Vra  supplicando  voglia  degnarsi  ordinare  li  sia  data  la  recogni- 
tione  determinatale  per  li  tomi  delle  Lettere  del  Mazzarini  stando 
l’oratore  sottoposto  aH’esecutione  dalli  sbirri.”  Mosso  dalle  sud- 
dette parole,  il  maestro  di  casa  emetterà  mandato  di  quindici  scudi 
in  favore  di  Ebner  il  primo  febbraio  1680  (ADP  Se.  2.3  Filza  de 
Conti  e GiustificMzioni  dellEm.mo  e R.mo  Sig.  Cardinale  Panfilij 
dalVanno  1678  alVanno  1681,  f.  n.n.).  11  16  aprile  1697,  poi,  il 
copista  del  conte  Giulio  Bussi  recapiterà  “al  signor  Nunzio  Liilier 
per  ordine  dell’Em.mo  Sig.  Gardinale  le  14  Satire  del  Settano  per 
riporre  nella  Libreria”  (ADP  Se.  2.17,  n.  374). 


^Sfioriscono  di  splendore  le  due  cospicue  Librarie  del  signor  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamfilio^b 


Studi 

14  ADP  Se.  1.16  int.l  subint.3  fase.  1681B,  f.  IO.  Si  tratta  eon  tutta 
probabilità  della  biblioteea  di  Anfrano  Mattia  Franzoni,  serittore 
erudito,  poeta  ed  editore  eritieo  di  testi  rari,  morto  nel  1679.  La 
eollezione  libraria  dovette  rimanere  nella  disponibilità  della  fami- 
glia genovese  se  Paolo  Gerolamo  Franzoni  (1708-77)  potè  aprire 
al  pubblieo  la  sua  Biblioteea  elie  è tuttora  operante  {http://www. 
hihliotecafranzomana.it/).  È possibile  elie  l’indiee  in  questione  si 
trovi  tra  quelli  tuttora  eonservati  nel  Fondo  Manoseritti  dell’ADP 
(si  veda  irifra  nota  61). 

15  Si  veda  irifra  a proposito  delPaequisto  della  Biblioteea  Faleonieri. 

16  Lunghi  elenehi  anelie  di  eentinaia  di  libri  si  ineontrano  in  tutti  i 
registri  dei  mandati  del  eardinale,  ehe  ordinava  il  pagamento  a 
volte  eon  diversi  mesi  di  ritardo  (efr.  per  esempio  ADP  Se.  2.3  il 
eonto  di  “Libri  per  servitio  di  Sua  Fee. za  nella  Libraria”  di  Andrea 
Velser,  datato  24  agosto  1681,  e ADP  Se.  2.9,  n.  218  per  i einquan- 
taeinque  volumi  forniti  dal  Gelsi  il  9 aprile  1689.  Infine,  per  il  eonto 
di  360  libri  “tra  legali  e di  altre  materie  in  1.,  in  4°  et  8°”  forniti  dal 
Masotti  dal  1679  al  1681  in  ADP  Se.  2.3A  Filza  de  Conti  e Giusti- 
ficazioni deWEm.mo  e R.mo  Sig.  Cardinale  Panfilij  deWanno  1681, 
II.  112,  si  veda  irifra  note  23  e 33). 

17  Nella  biblioteea  Pamphiliana  vi  erano  testi  anehe  in  tedeseo, 
ebraieo,  arabo,  spagnolo,  inglese  ed  illirieo. 

18  Garin  Nunzio  Lulier  (probabilmente  fratello  di  Giovanni  Lorenzo 
(ea.  1662-1700),  soprannominato  “Giovannino  del  Violone”,  eom- 
positore  e violoneellista  al  servizio  del  Pampini]  dal  1681  al  1690) 
entrò  nella  famiglia  del  eardinale  nell’aprile  1683,  quando  lo  seor- 
giamo  intento  a serivere  l’indiee  della  “Libraria  di  S.  E.”  (ADP  Se. 
2.7  fase.  1683G,  n.  793:  “Adì  21  [aprile  1683]  un  grosso  per  una 
tavoletta  da  far  una  riga  da  rigare  la  earta  del  signor  Nuntio  ehe 
serive  l’indiee  della  Libraria  di  S.  E.  baioeehi  0,5. . .Adì  27  agosto  al 
signor  Girolamo  Giorgi  seudi  einque  moneta  per  intiero  pagamento 
delle  fatiehe  fatte  in  Libraria  di  S.  E.  aiutando  al  signor  Nuntio... 
Adì  27  agosto  1683  al  signor  Garlo  Nuntio  Lnlier  dieei  piastre... 
per  reeognitione  delle  fatiehe  fatte  da  Ini  in  Libraria  di  S.  E.”).  Dal 
febbraio  1684  tra  gli  aiutanti  di  eamera,  Garlo  Nunzio  seguì  nel 
1690  il  eardinale  nella  Legazione  a Bologna  per  essere  dal  1693 
sempre  qualifieato  eome  biblioteeario.  La  sua  earriera  al  servizio 
della  famiglia  Pampini]  si  interromperà  nel  1731  (si  veda  nota  60). 
Fu  autore  della  Risposta  sopra  la  rinovazione  delFantico  Accjue- 
dotto  detto  di  Tredano  continuata  da  Innocenzo  Xll  e terminata  da 
Clemente  XI  (Roma:  Bernabò,  1730). 

19  ADP  Se.  1.16  int.l  subint.3  fase.  1680A,  f.  30:  “Adì  16  detto  [gen- 
naio 1681]  ad  un  eopista  per  eognome  Sassetelli  per  haver  fatieato 
un  giorno  nella  libreria  di  S.  E.  P.  in  eopiare  l’indiee  de  libri  baioe- 


ricerche  sugli  Inventari  inediti  di  una  perduta  Biblioteca 
ehi  trentaeinqne  per  lui  et  altri  baioeehi  35  simili  per  suo  eompagno 
ehe  vi  serisse  un  altro  giorno”;  ibid.  fase.  1681B,  f.  9s.:  “Adì  25 
maggio  1681  al  sig.  Giovanni  Battista  Bossio  serittore  per  le  fatiehe 
fatte  nella  Libraria  di  S.  E.  P.  in  far  bollettini,  ineollarli,  proveder 
eolia,  earta  gialla  e notare  i libri  per  l’indiee  da  farsi”;  ADP  Se.  2.4 
Filza  de  Conti  e Giustificazioni  deWEm.mo  e R.mo  Sig.  Cardinale 
Panfdij  dedV anno  1682  edUanno  1683,  n.  386:  “Per  ligare  l’indiee 
della  Libreria  di  S.  E.  (15  maggio  1683)... Per  una  earta  peeora 
rasa  per  far  la  rubrieella  al  sudetto  libro. . .Per  haver  tornato  a ligare 
il  sopradetto  Indiee  eon  agiunta  (30  giugno  1683)”;  ADP  Se.  2.7 
fase.  1682G,  n.  792:  “Adì  11  novembre  1682  per  un  fiasehetto 
d’inehiostri. . .per  servitio  della  Libraria  di  S.  E. ..e  polvere. ..e 
penne”;  ibid.  fase.  1683G,  n.  793:  “Adì  26  marzo  1683  a Benedetto 
Mosea  baioeehi  trediei  per  due  quinterni  di  earta  per  la  Libraria. . . 
Adì  3 aprile  un  mezzograno  per  polvere  in  Libraria  ne’  polverini 
baioeehi  2 Vi. . .Adì  12  aprile  per  sette  para  di  forbieette  per  servitio 
di  quelli  ehe  lavorano  alla  Libraria  di  S.  E.  baioeehi  42... Adì  16 
novembre  1683  al  signor  Passarmi  due  seudi  per  una  risma  di  earta 
franeese  tagliata  e battuta  ehe  servì  per  l’indìee  della  Libraria  dì  S. 
E.  P”;  ADP  Se.  2.9,  n.  178:  “Adì  25  detto  [agosto  1688]  un  libro  di 
earta  bianea  rigato  per  fare  un  Indiee  l’ebbe  il  sig.  Nunzio  ”. 

20  ADP  Se.  1.23  Entrata  e uscita  del  cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj 
1686-1693:  “Adì  19  marzo  1689  seudi  tre  baioeehi  95  moneta  al 
sig.  Ambrogio  Bottai  pittore... disse  per  eompimento  di  seudi  4,55 
simili  ehe  importa  1 bavere  ingessate  e dipinte  eon  fiori  e eampa- 
nelle,  le  eorniei  di  trediei  Almanacchi  france.ù  per  servitio  di  S. 
E.”.  L’ingresso  nella  seansia  M della  Libreria  Grande  al  palazzo  al 
Gorso  (efr.  ADP  Se.  86.36, 1.  471v)  delle  Memorie  concernenti  la 
città  di  Vrhino  dedicate  alla  Sagra  Real  Maestà  di  Giacomo  111  re 
della  Gran  Brettagna,  edite  a Roma  da  Giovanni  Maria  Salvioni  nel 
1724,  è eosì  rieordato:  “Per  aver  legato  in  earta  peeora  un  Tomo  in 
foglio  grande  eon  la  diserizione  della  Gittà  et  Palazzo  d’Urbino  eon 
eento  einquanta  figure  in  rame  imbragate  quinterno  per  quinterno 
e battuti  eon  earte  bianehe  tramezzo  aeeiò  non  eontrastampino  e 
eon  suo  tassello  d’oro  al  di  fori... 11  suddetto  Libro  è stato  legato 
per  ordine  dell’Eee.mo  Prone  per  la  sua  Libraria.  Nunzio  Lulier. 
Questo  di  31  maggio  1725”  (ADP  Se.  4.6  Filza  di  conti  e di  gimtifi- 
cazioni  dellE.mo  et  Rev.mo  sig.  cardinal  Pamphdlj  delVanno  1 725, 
1.  [97]). 

21  “Di  tutti  questi  libri  ehe  dal  Gelsi  librare  non  si  voleano  laseiare 
per  meno  di  seudi  55  ha  questo  finalmente  aeeonsentito  all’ultima 
offerta  fattane  di  seudi  quarantanove  moneta,  de  quali  ha  S.  Em.za 
Prone  ordinato  le  se  ne  faeeia  il  mandato”  (ADP  Se.  2.9,  n.  218,  9 
aprile  1689).  Altre  volte  i sottoposti  non  hanno  fortuna  e,  eostretti  a 
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pagare  un  prezzo  considerato  alto,  si  giustificano:  “Scudi  5 moneta 
al  sig.  Settimo  Paluzzi  per  prezzo  di  libri  del  Nicoli]  per  la  Libraria 
di  S.  E.  P.  come  per  viglietto  qui  annesso:  Al  signor  Nunzio.  Questi 
sono  li  Nicoli]  per  il  prezzo  di  scudi  5 moneta,  altro  vantaggio  di  più 
non  vi  è che  .sono  in  carta  fina  e recde,  non  se  ne  trovano  in  alcun 
luogo  e per  meno  non  l’ho  potuti  havere”  (ADP  Se.  2.17,  n.  374  del 
26  marzo  1697).  L’inventario  del  1748  (ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  533r,  cfr. 
infra)  registra  nella  Libreria  Legale  due  opere  in  folio  di  Girolamo 
Nicoli  (f  1662)  valutate  congiuntamente  proprio  5 scudi. 

22  Per  esempio,  un  elenco  di  diversi  libri  forniti  da  Giovanni  Grozier 
nel  1685-86  reca  la  nota  “si  devono  restituire  ” (ADP  Se.  2.6  Filza 
delle  Giustificcxzioni  dell’Em.mo  e R.mo  Sig.  Cardinale  Panfilij 
dell’anno  1686,  n.  688).  Si  veda  anche  ADP  Se.  2.17,  n.  376:  “... 
Index  Gastillo  to.  9,  Faria  Arf  Covaruvias  to.  2.  Li  sudetti  si  danno 
per  il  Bolero  De  Decosione  et  il  Redin  De  Maiestate  Princip.  folio  ”. 

23  ADP  Se.  2.3A,  n.  112:  al  conto  già  citato  (nota  16)  di  trecentoses- 
santa  libri  forniti  da  Zanobio  Masotti  segue  nota  a tergo:  “11  sig. 
avvocato  Sabatini  [Giovanni  Tommaso  gentiluomo  del  cardinale] 
farà  gratia  di  far  riflessione  ai  prezzi  di  presenti  libri.”  ADP  Se. 
2.3A,  n.  182  [s.d.,  ma  ottobre-novembre  1682]:  il  “Gonto  di  libri 
dati  et  altro  stampato  per  servitio  dell’E.mo  e Rev.mo  sig.  card. 
Pamfilio  da  Bartolomeo  Lupardi  ” presenta  nel  verso  la  nota:  “1  Bol- 
lettini de  Lavoratori  non  si  sa  cosa  siino.  1 prezzi  sono  alterati.” 

24  “E  pili  per  un  libro  intitolato  L’Agrippina  Minore  comprato  per  S. 
E.  da  me  alli  2 del  corrente  baiocchi  25.  S.  E.  lo  donò  alla  Signora 
Principessa  di  Venafro.  E piti  per  un  altro  simile  comprato  hoggi  per 
S.  E.  baiocchi  25”  (ADP  Banc.  86.47  fase.  1678,  f.  [56r],  7 maggio 
1678):  la  principessa  di  Venafro  era  Pamata  soreffa  maggiore,  Fla- 
minia Pamphilj  Pallavicini  (1651-1709),  con  la  quale  Benedetto 
condivideva  la  passione  per  la  musica  e le  accademie  letterarie.  Una 
copia  dell’opera  Agri/i/ii/ra  Minore  e mutatione  dell’imperio  de’ pri- 
mieri Cesari  di  Francesco  de  ’ conti  Berardi  Capocio  Cuccino  edita 
a Venezia  per  Bartolomeo  Tramontino  nel  1677,  si  troverà  nel  1748 
collocata  nella  scansia  dedicata  alla  Storia  Profana  deffa  Libreria 
Grande  dei  cardinaie  (ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  464r,  cfr.  infra).  Si  veda 
anche  fa  nota  apposta  sui  mandato  di  acquisto  deiie  Chronologiae 
reformatae  di  Giovanni  Battista  Riccioli:  “altra  detta  il  sig.  D.  Asca- 
nio  disse  per  donare”  (ADP  Se.  2.3A,  n.  112).  Per  quanto  riguarda, 
invece,  gli  acquisti  reiterati  di  un  testo  per  sostituzione  di  un  esem- 
plare corrotto  si  veda  ad  esempio  quello  del  poemetto  Dello  Scherno 
degli  dei  del  Bracciolini,  di  cui  si  dà  notizia  infra,  e il  caso  de  Le  vite 
de’ pontefici  di  Bartolomeo  Platina  comperato  nel  gennaio  1679 
(ADP  Se.  2.3A,  II.  112)  e poi  nuovamente  il  9 luglio  1697  per  uno 
scudo  e cinquanta  baiocchi  (ADP  Se.  2.17,  n.  430).  Nell’inventario 


del  1748  l’opera,  valutata  appena  trenta  baiocchi,  risulta  essere 
nella  scansia  H dedicata  alla  Storia  Ecclesiastica  (ADP  Se.  86.36,  f. 
452v). 

25  ADP  Ms.  373  Libro  di  Introito  ed  Esito  relativo  al  periodo  1675-84 
(registro  trascritto  da  varie  mani,  con  coperta  in  pergamena  ricca- 
mente decorata  in  oro  con  stemma  cardinalizio  e lacci  in  seta  rossa 
perduti):  la  nota  si  trova  a f.  225v  in  senso  inverso  alla  scrittura  del 
manoscritto. 

26  Anche  le  altre  dimore  del  cardinale  conservavano  centinaia  di  libri 
che  spesso  viaggiavano  con  il  padrone.  1 molti  volumi  che  il  Pam- 
philj portava  con  sé  durante  i soggiorni  nel  palazzo  di  Albano,  ad 
esempio,  sono  testimonianza  dell’ecletticità  dei  suoi  interessi  e gusti 
letterari  (si  veda  Alessandra  Mercantini,  “11  Palazzo  ad  Albano  del 
cardinale  Benedetto  Pamphilj”,  Caravaggio  e la  Fuga.  La  pittura  di 
paesaggio  nelle  Ville  Boria  Pamphilj  Gatalogo  della  mostra  a c.  di 
Alessandra  Mercantini  e Laura  Stagno  (Milano:  Silvana  Editoriale, 
2010),  136-49). 

27  Garlo  Bartolomeo  Piazza,  Eusebologion.  Eu.seuologio  romano,  ouero 
Delle  opere  pie  di  Roma,  accresciuto,  & ampliato  secondo  lo  stato 
presente.  Con  due  trattati  delle  accademie,  e librerie  celebri  di 
Roma...  In  Roma:  a spese  di  Felice  Gesaretti  e Paribeni  librari  a 
Pasquino  aU’insegna  della  Regina,  1698,  GXVll:  “Dell’E.mo  Bene- 
detto Gard.  Pamfilio  nel  suo  Palazzo  al  Gorso”. 

28  ADP  Banc.  86.47  fase.  1678-79,  f.  [76v].  11  fiorentino  Ottavio 
Fafeonieri  (1636-75),  eccfesiastico,  visse  a Roma,  dove  frequentò 
assiduamente  i circoli  artistici  e culturali  facenti  capo  a Gristina 
di  Svezia.  Gonosciuto  come  vaiente  arclieoiogo,  riscoprì  l’opera  di 
Torquato  Tasso  (M.  Sanfilippo,  “Falconieri  Ottavio”,  Dizionario 
Biografico  degli  Italiani  (Roma:  Istituto  dell’Enciclopedia  Italiana 
Treccani,  1994),  44:385-88). 

29  Su  Paolo  Falconieri  (1634-1704),  gentiluomo  di  camera  e diplo- 
matico dei  granduchi  di  Toscana,  erudito  accademico  della  Grusca 
e dal  1691  in  Arcadia,  si  veda  M.  Bencivenni,  “Falconieri  Paolo”, 
Dizionario  Biografico  degli  Italiani  (Roma:  Istituto  dell’Enciclope- 
dia Italiana  Treccani,  1994),  44:388-90. 

30  ADP  Banc.  86.47  bifoglio  allegato,  f.  [2Av]  : “Adì  4 Luglio  1680  al 
copista  D.  Antonio  Valenti  per  la  copiatura  dell’Indice  della  Libra- 
ria del  Falconieri  fogli  n.  28  scudi  1,50  ”:  forse  uno  dei  manoscritti 
citati  a nota  61? 

31  ADP  Se.  1.43  Registro  di  mandati  dell’Ecc.mo  Sig.  D.  Benedetto 
Panfilio  1673— 1681 , f.  213,  n.  946  di  mano  di  Benedetto  Pamphilj: 
“All’ill.mo  sig.  Paolo  Falconieri  se.  2750  moneta  glieli  facciamo 
pagare  per  il  prezzo  et  intiero  pagamento  della  Libraria  di  detto 
signore  vendutami;  e detto  pagamento  lo  doveranno  fare  ad  effetto 
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però  di  cominciare  a liberare  due  quinte  parti  al  detto  Paolo  e di 
lasciare  in  loro  deposito  appresso  di  loro  medesimi  le  altre  tre  quinte 
parti;  e non  possino  rimoverle  del  loro  banco  se  non  ad  effetto  d’in- 
vestirlo  con  espressione  che  il  danaro  proviene  dal  detto  prezzo  et 
in  conformità  del  Decreto  fatto  sotto  li  7 maggio  prossimo  da  lll.mo 
A.C.  Cavalierini.” 

32  ADF  Se.  1.16  int.l  siibint.3  fase.  168()A,  f.  21:  “Adì  detto  [16 
novembre  1680]  due  pauli  restituiti  a Benedetto  Mosca  spesi  nel 
trasporto  degli  ultimi  libri  della  libreria  comprata”;  ibid.,  f.  25: 
“Adì  18  detto  [dicembre  1680]  a Giovanni  Francesco  Catenacci  e 
compagni  facchini  scudi  cinque  moneta  per  saldo  et  intiero  paga- 
mento delle  loro  mercedi  per  la  portatura  della  libreria  Falconiera 
comprata  da  S.  E.”;  ibid.,  f.  26:  “Adì  20  [dicembre  1680]  a Barto- 
lomeo facchino  per  haver  lavorato  mezza  giornata  in  rifare  tavole 
delle  scanzie  della  libreria  Falconiera”. 

33  In  calce  al  conto  di  complessivi  scudi  1.079  e baiocchi  75,  il  libraio 
attesta:  “Si  è ricevuto  a conto  in  moneta  scudi  trecento... Per  libri 
in  foglio  della  Libraria  di  Falconieri  scudi  463.60.  Per  libri  in  4°  e 
8°  di  detta  Libraria  Falconiera  scudi  78.30”  (ADP  Se.  2.3A,  n.  112 
già  citato  alle  note  16  e 23). 

34  Sul  famoso  avvocato,  poi  cardinale,  nato  a Venosa  nel  1614  si  legga 
A.  Mazzacane,  “De  Luca  Giovanni  Battista”,  Dizionario  Biografico 
degli  Italiani  (Roma:  Istituto  delFEnciclopedia  Italiana  Treccani, 
1990),  38:340-47. 

35  ADP  Se.  99.90  int.2  Causa  (1795-1796)  tra  Andrea  IV  Dorici 
Laudi  Pamphilj principe  di  Melfi  e Domenico  Grillo  duca  di  Mon- 
dragone  relativa  edVeredità  di  Giovanni  Battista  De  Luca  cardinede 
di  cui  fu  erede  fiduciario  Benedetto  Pamphilj-.  tra  i documenti  alle- 
gati c’è  copia  dell’ultimo  testamento  olografo  del  De  Luca,  datato 
19  gennaio  1683,  che  fu  aperto  e pubblicato  il  5 febbraio  dal  notaio 
capitolino  Scarselli. 

36  ADP  Se.  99.90  int.2,  allegato  A:  foglio  di  legati  dettati  da  Giovanni 
Battista  De  Luca  al  “carissimo  amico”  cardinale  Giovanni  Batti- 
sta Spinola  (1615-1704),  datato  5 febbraio  1683.  La  “marchesa 
de  Gavalieri”  potrebbe  essere  identificata  con  Vittoria  Ludovica  di 
Garpegna  (1655-1733),  dal  1671  moglie  del  marchese  Francesco 
Orsini  Gavalieri.  Nicola  Falconi  fu  autore  di  un  noto  Repertorioum 
seu  Index  generedis  rerum  notahilium,  cjuae  continentur  in  Theatro 
veritatis  & justitiae  cardinalis  De  Luca,  a Nicolao  Falconio  J.C. 
Spoletano,  in  Romana  curia  advocato,  & ejusdem  Theatri  authoris 
alumno  elaboratum. . .stampato  diverse  volte  dal  1680  al  1759.  Per 
l’avvocato  fiorentino  Ansai  di  (1651-1719)  si  veda  E.  Gencarelli, 
“Ansaldi  Knsaìào”.  Dizionario  Biografico  degli Itcdiani  (Roma:  Isti- 
tuto dell’Enciclopedia  Italiana  Treccani,  1961),  3:361-62.  Infine, 


Pietro  Bosidari  (o  Bosdari)  nato  a Ragusa  nel  1647,  “addottora-  225 
tosi  in  ambe  le  leggi  con  plauso  ebbe  seggio  tra  i canonici  di  San 
Girolamo  a Roma  e il  celebre  cardinal  Deluca  lo  scelse  a suo  biblio- 
tecario, uditore  e compagno  di  studio... Innocenzo  XI  nel  1684 
nominavaio  vescovo  di  Macerata  quando  un  grave  morbo  lo  trasse 
alla  tomba. . .Lasciò  molti  scritti  inediti”  (Sime  Ljubic,  Dizionario 
biografico  degli  uomini  illustri  della  Dalmazia  (Vienna:  Lechner, 

1856),  59-60). 

37  Montalto,  160;  Mazzacane,  38:346. 

38  Tra  le  tante  occorrenze,  si  veda  ADP  Se.  1.23,  f.  51:  “Adì  2 luglio 
1688. . .scudi  dati. . .a  tre  facchini  che  dalla  camera  da  basso  porta- 
rono in  Guardarobba  i libri  sciolti  del  fu  sig.  card,  de  Luca  ” e infra 
ADP  Se.  2.6  (citato  alle  note  45-47). 

39  ADP  Se.  99.90  int.2,  allegato  B:  atto  del  notaio  Lorenzo  Belli  (si 
veda  nota  35).  11  Pamphilj  possedeva  già  tutte  le  opere  del  De  Luca 
(cfr.  ADP  Se.  2.3A,  mi.  171  e 182)  e ancora  altre  copie  acquistò 
negli  anni  successivi. 

40  Piazza,  GXVll.  L’apprezzamento  era  stato  già  espresso  da  Prospero 
Mandosio,  Bibliotheca  Romana  seu  Romanorum  Scriptorum  Cen- 
turiae  (Romae:  Typis  ac  Sumptibus  Ignatij  de  Lazzaris,  1682),  V, 
n.  56,  325-26:  “Eius  versatile  ingenium  ad  omnia  natum  videtur: 
nihil  est  enim  in  aliqua  disciplina  reconditum,  abstrusumque, 
quod  ipse  apertum  explicatumque  non  prof erat... Sua  celeberrima 
Bibliotheca  in  proprio  palatio  satis  ampia,  voluminibusque  nedum 
numero,  sed  qualitate  raritateque  extructa  ac  ditata.”  11  lusinghiero 
giudizio  verrà  riproposto  nelle  diverse  guide  settecentesche  di 
Roma,  anche  in  tempi  successivi  al  trasferimento  della  biblioteca 
del  cardinale. 

41  Si  vedano,  tra  gli  altri,  gli  accenni  alla  “stanza  dell’appartamento 
nobile  di  Don  Benedetto  verso  il  Gorso”  o alla  “antiporta  di  vetro 
che  sta  dove  dorme  il  sig.  Don  Benedetto  vicino  alla  Gappella” 

(ADP  Se.  1.43  e Se.  2.1,  passim;  Montalto,  33;  Giovanni  Garan- 
dente.  Il  Palazzo  Dorici  Pamphilj  (Milano:  Electa  Editrice,  1975), 

136). 

42  Montalto,  166. 

43  Già  nei  mandati  di  pagamento  del  1669  troviamo  un  “conto... per 
haver  fatto  una  scanzia  da  tenere  libri”  (ADP  Se.  2.1,  f.  n.n.  del 
13  aprile  1669),  mentre  la  prima  menzione  di  una  vera  e propria 
biblioteca  risale  all’8  febbraio  1674  quando  Francesco  Ragazzotti 
ricorda  di  aver  “fatto  una  chiave  di  novo  ad  una  serratura  e raggiu- 
stato la  medesima  serratura,  che  era  guasta,  servita  alla  porta  della 
libraria”  (ibid.).  Dal  20  gennaio  1677,  poi,  comincia  una  lunga 
serie  di  conti  relativi  a “lavori  fatti  nella  libraria”:  il  pili  antico 
riferisce  della  realizzazione  di  scaffali  su  tutti  i lati  della  sala  “e  pili 
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per  haver  riportato  ima  tavola  nel  vano  di  S.  E.  per  li  libri  piccioli” 
(ADP  Se.  2.2  Filza  de  Conti  e Giustificazioni  deWEm.mo  e R.mo 
Sig.  Cardinale  Panfilij  dall’anno  1673  all’anno  1677.,  f.  n.n.),  a 
questo  seguono  fatture  di  “serrature  fatte  di  novo  che  serrano  da  sé 
alla  francese”,  realizzazione  di  ramate  e ferrate  per  finestre,  spor- 
telli chiusi  per  “una  scanzia  da  libri  prohibiti”,  nonché  lavori  di 
pulitura,  intaglio  e doratura  “delle  scanzie,  telai,  porte  e tavoli  della 
Libraria”  (ADP  Se.  2.3A,  n.  44  [s.d.,  ma  settembre  1681]). 

44  Le  carte  relative  all’accordo  tra  i fratelli  si  trovano  in  ADP  Se. 
87.9-87.10  Secondogenitura  Aldobrandini.  Causa  tra  Don 
Giovanni  Battista  e Don  Benedetto  cardinale  Pamphilj  sulla 
secondogenitura  Aldobrandini  istituita  dal  cardinale  Ippolito. 
Giovanni  Battista  Pamphilj  Aldobrandini  (1648-1709),  primoge- 
nito di  Camillo,  dal  1666  principe  di  Valmontone  e San  Martino, 
ebbe  dalla  moglie  Violante  Pacchinetti  (1649-1716)  cinque  figli: 
Olimpia  (1672-1731),  che  sposò  il  25  novembre  1697  il  principe 
di  Paliano  Pilippo  11  Colonna;  Innocenzo  poeta  arcade  (1673-95); 
Camillo  iunior  (1675-1747)  principe  di  San  Martino;  Benedetto 
(nato  nel  1676)  morto  in  tenera  età  e Girolamo  (1678-1760)  prin- 
cipe di  San  Martino  (cfr.  infra). 

45  ADP  Se.  2.6,  conti  mi.  594-628.  La  chiesa  di  Santa  Marta  si  trova 
sulla  piazza  del  Collegio  Romano,  dalla  parte  di  via  della  Gatta,  al 
lato  opposto,  dunque,  rispetto  a Santa  Maria  in  via  Lata. 

46  ADP  Se.  2.6,  passim.  Carlo  Lontana  (1638-1714),  architetto, 
scultore  e ingegnere  svizzero-italiano,  fu  dal  1683  al  servizio  dei 
Pamphilj.  Sui  suoi  lavori  al  palazzo  al  Corso  si  veda  Carandente. 

47  ADP  Se.  2.6,  II.  601. 

48  ADP  Se.  4.17  Inventario  generede  di  tutti  e singoli  mobili,  argenti 
et  altro  tanto  esistenti  nel  palazzo  al  Corso  ove  abita  l’E.mo  e R.mo 
sig.  cardined  D.  Benedetto  Pamphilj  padrone,  ciuanto  in  cdtri  luoghi 
dell’E.  S.  e trewati  in  essere  doppo  la  morte  del  fu  Antonio  Libercde 
guardarobba  e dati  in  consegna  ciuesto  dì  22  maggio  1725  dall’lll. 
mo  sig.  avvocato  Filippo  Sebastiani  uditore  di  detto  E.mo  cd  sig.  D. 
Giovanni  Malocardi  nuovo  guardarobba  et  ad  altri  (pubblicato  in 
parte  da  Cinzia  Ammannato,  “L’inventario  del  1725  del  cardinale 
Benedetto  Pamphilj”,  Il  Palazzo  Dorici  Pamphilj  cd  Corso  e le  .sue 
collezioni,  2. a ed.,  a c.  di  Andrea  G.  De  Marchi  (Pirenze:  Centro  Di, 
2008),  219-34).  La  redazione  dell’inventario  risale  al  periodo  22 
maggio  1725-13  novembre  1728,  ma  il  registro  contiene  annota- 
zioni fino  al  21  aprile  1736. 

49  ADP  Se.  4.17,  f.  58. 

50  ADP  Se.  4.17,  ff.  71-73.  È in  gran  parte  sconosciuta  la  sorte  occorsa 
ai  numerosi  libri  di  musica  del  cardinale  (sulla  “minorità  culturale  ” 
di  un  fondo  musicale  nei  confronti  di  uno  letterario  e/o  scienti- 


fico e sull’elevata  possibilità  del  primo  di  dispersione  alla  morte 
del  proprietario  si  veda  Claudio  Annibaldi,  “L’Archivio  musicale 
Doria  Pamphilj:  saggio  sulla  cultura  aristocratica  a Roma  fra  il  16° 
e 19°  secolo.  11”,  Studi  mu,sicali  11,  n.  2 (1982):  277-344).  Stesso 
destino  hanno  subito  le  opere  in  musica  di  Benedetto  Pamphilj,  solo 
in  parte  rinvenute  in  biblioteche  di  conservazione  (per  i manoscritti 
854  e 4086  del  Pondo  Santini  nella  Diòzesanbibliothek  di  Mini- 
ster si  veda  Alexandra  Nigito,  La  musica  alla  corte  del  principe 
Giovanni  Battista  Pamphilj  (1648— 1709)  (Kassel:  Merseb urger  [in 
corso  di  stampa]),  nota  5;  nello  stesso  importante  fondo  musicale 
si  conservano  anche  i manoscritti  172,  855,  862,  863,  865,  866 
e 3933,  tutti  provenienti  dalla  biblioteca  Colonna  e che,  sebbene 
dubitativamente,  possono  essere  attribuiti  al  Pamphilj.  Si  leggano 
anche  le  note  1-2  e 106-107). 

51  ADP  Se.  4.17,  f.  72.  Sugli  Oratori  opera  del  Pamphilj  e il  suo  rap- 
porto con  Georg  Priedrich  Handel  si  legga  qui  il  saggio  di  Ellen 
Harris. 

52  Maria  Iolanda  Palazzolo  e Concetta  Ranieri,  “Le  raccolte  librarie 
private  nel  Settecento  romano”,  Roma  moderna  e contemporanea 
4,11.0  3 (1996):  561-790. 

53  L’interesse  per  gli  studi  scientifici  era  notevole  nel  Pamphilj.  11  18 
giugno  1681  (ADP  Se.  2.3A)  nella  sala  delle  Accademie  fu  eseguita 
l’anatomia  di  un  agnello  dal  famoso  chirurgo  Bernardino  Genga 
(1620-90),  che  scrisse  al  proposito  la  dissertazione  Anatomia 
chirurgica,  acquistata  da  Benedetto  nel  dicembre  1688  (cfr.  infra 
nota  86).  11  Genga  fu  peraltro  consultato  da  Benedetto  nel  1687 
in  occasione  della  grave  malattia  della  prediletta  sorella  Anna, 
sposa  del  principe  genovese  Doria  Pandi  (su  quel  matrimonio,  di 
fondamentale  importanza  per  la  storia  della  famiglia,  si  legga  qui 
Laura  Stagno,  “Committenze  artistiche  per  il  matrimonio  di  Anna 
Pamphilj  e Giovanni  Andrea  111  Doria  Laudi  ”.  Un  mio  studio  sulla 
corrispondenza  f amiliare  del  cardinale  e sul  suo  forte  legame  con  le 
sorelle  Anna  e Llaminia  è di  imminente  pubblicazione).  A proposito 
delle  accademie  e “conversazioni  in  musica”  che  il  cardinale  era 
solito  organizzare  nelle  sue  residenze  si  rinvia  al  saggio  di  Alexan- 
dra Nigito  in  questo  volume. 

54  Athanasius  Kircher  (1602-80)  gesuita,  filosofo  e storico  tedesco,  fu 
una  delle  pili  famose  personalità  del  suo  tempo  in  campo  scientifico. 
Dal  1635  insegnante  di  scienze  matematiche  al  Collegio  Romano, 
vi  fondò  nel  1651  il  Museo  Kircheriano.  Nel  1644  collaborò  con 
Gianlorenzo  Bernini  alla  progettazione  della  fontana  dei  Quattro 
Piumi  in  piazza  Navona,  in  qualità  di  esperto  di  geroglifici  (sua  l’o- 
pera Obeliscus  Pamphilius  del  1650  conservata  dal  Pamphilj  nello 
scaffale  M della  biblioteca:  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  471r).  Sull’argomento 
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si  veda  l’intervento  di  Maria  Grazia  d’Amelio  e Tod  A.  Marder  in 
questo  volume. 

55  Capostipite  dei  repertori  bibliografici  moderni  di  impianto  enci- 
clopedico, con  la  sim  Bibliotheca  Universalis  (1545-55)  Conrad 
Gessner  (1516-65)  intendeva  fornire  uno  strumento  di  informa- 
zione per  gli  studiosi  e al  tempo  stesso  una  guida  alla  formazione  di 
biblioteche  pubbliche  e private.  1 cinque  tomi  dell’opera  erano  nella 
scansia  F relativa  alla  Bibliografia  della  biblioteca  Famphilj  (ADF 

Se.  86.36,  f.444r).  62 

56  Fhilippe  Labbé  (1607-67),  gesuita,  storico,  geografo  e filologo, 
dotato  di  una  prodigiosa  memoria,  lasciò  phi  di  ottanta  opere, 
tra  le  quali  Nona  Bibliotheca  manuscriptorum  libro  rum  (1653)  e 
Bibliotheccx  bibliothecarum  (1664),  presenti  con  diverse  altre  nella 
Famphiliana. 

57  1 Dizionari,  i Lessici  e i Tesauri  figurano  spessissimo  tra  gli  acquisti 
di  Benedetto,  che  non  di  rado  ne  ordinava  in  serie  (cfr.  il  lungo 
elenco  del  24  agosto  1681  in  ADF  Se.  2.3:  “Libri  che  mancano 
nella  Libraria ’’  ) . 

58  In  mancanza  del  testamento,  di  Benedetto  Famphilj  si  conservano 

dei  legati  dettati  al  notaio  Lorenzini  tra  il  12  ed  il  21  marzo  1730 
(ADF  Se.  1.12  Miscellanea  int.l  e ADF  Se.  93.68  Testamenti  e 
Codicilli  hit. 12),  un  Registro  dei  mandati  deWeredità  del  cardinede  63 

Benedetto  Parnphilj  (ADF  Se.  1.50)  con  documenti  compresi  tra 

il  29  marzo  1730  e il  13  settembre  1747,  nonché  le  cinque  Filze 
di  conti  e di  giustificazioni  delFeredità  (ADF  Se.  4.11-4.15)  degli 
stessi  anni.  Camillo  iunior  (già  Filippo,  assunse  il  nome  “familiare ’’ 
di  Camillo  nel  dicembre  1695,  alla  morte  del  fratello  maggiore 
Innocenzo)  Famphilj  Aldobrandini  Facchinetti  (13.06.1675- 
13.09.1747)  principe  di  San  Martino,  terzogenito  di  Giovanni 
Battista,  alla  morte  dello  zio  Benedetto  divenne  il  capofamiglia; 
sposato  dal  1703  con  Maria  Teresa  Grillo,  non  lasciò  eredi.  Su  Giro- 
lamo Famphilj  si  veda  infra  nota  63. 

59  ADF  Filza  dei  Mandati  1730^  n.  127  (1  giugno  1730)  e n.  360  (31 

agosto  1730).  64 

60  ADF  Se.  1.50,  f.  54,  n.  228:  “Adi  10  Agosto  1731.  Signori  Mini- 
stri etc.  Al  sig.  D.  Carlo  Nunzio  Lulier  se.  60  moneta  sono  per  sua 
intiera  e gratuita  sodisfazione  di  tutte  le  fatiche  fatte  et  assistenza 
prestata  per  servizio  delle  nostre  Librarie  Ereditarie  et  altro  a tutto 
il  presente  giorno.  Che  con  ricevuta  etc  ” (su  Lulier  si  veda  nota  18). 

61  Nel  Fondo  Manoscritti  dell’ADF  si  conservano  quattro  indici 
librari  (i  mi.  560,  561,  562  e 568),  tutti  costruiti  come  rubricelle.  65 
1 manoscritti  su  carta  560,  561  e 562  (quest’ultimo,  un  elenco 

di  manoscritti)  hanno  taglio  dorato  e coperta  in  marocchino  con 
cornici  e decorazioni  in  oro  e stemma  cardinalizio,  mentre  il  n. 


568,  che  riporta  sul  dorso  “Nota  di  libri”,  presenta  uno  stemma  227 
pili  semplice  sulla  coperta  in  pergamena.  11  manoscritto  560,  il  pili 
esteso,  ha  il  frontespizio  ornato  con  cornice:  “INDEX  / Librorum 
Eminentissimi  / Cardinalis  / Famphilij”,  mentre  il  561  è l’unico  in 
pergamena  e ordinato  per  collocazioni.  Furtroppo,  sia  la  cartula- 
zione,  sia  il  formato,  sia  infine  il  contenuto  negano  a ciascuno  di 
questi  la  corrispondenza  con  gli  indici  di  mano  di  Lulier  ricordati 
nell’inventario  del  1725. 

ADF  Se.  86.36  Inventario  generede  dei  beni  ritrovati  dopo  la  morte 
della  eh.  mem.  Principe  Don  Camillo  Parnphilj  Aldobrandini  Fac- 
chinetti coll’Inventario  particolare  dei  beni  spettanti  alla  di  lui 
eredità  incominciato  li  29  novembre  1747  e terminerò  li  14  aprile 
1750,  fatto  ad  istanza  della  eh.  mem.  Principe  Don  Girolamo  Pam- 
philj  di  lui  fratello  e erede  testamentario.  Tom.  XXIX  Parte  prima, 
ff.  420v-524v:  “Nella  Libreria  Grande  posta  in  fine  del  primo 
Appartamento  nobile  di  esso  signor  cardinale  Famfilij  di  chiara 
memoria  appresso  l’anticamera  nobile  del  Trono  ” sono  censiti 
6,280  volumi,  mentre  ai  ff.  525v-559v:  “Nella  Libreria  Legale  esi- 
stente nel  secondo  Appartamento  già  ritenuto  dalla  chiara  memoria 
del  signor  cardinale  Don  Benedetto  Famfilij”  si  presentano  2,415 
volumi  inventariati. 

Girolamo  Famphilj  Aldobrandini  Facchinetti  (01.01.1678- 
21.12.1760)  principe  di  San  Martino,  erede  alla  morte  del  fratello 
Gamillo  delle  proprietà  di  famiglia,  dalla  prima  moglie  Isabella 
Gonti  ebbe  due  figlie  monache  nel  monastero  della  Santissima 
Incarnazione  di  Roma,  mentre  il  figlio  Benedetto  duca  di  Garpi- 
neto,  sposo  di  una  Borghese,  morì  per  un  intervento  chirurgico  nel 
1756  senza  lasciare  discendenti.  Nel  testamento  del  1760  (ADF 
Se.  93.68  int.l4)  Girolamo  legò  al  nipote  cardinale  Girolamo 
Golonna  di  Sciarra  (1708-63)  i propri  beni  liberi,  che  alla  morte  di 
quest’ultimo  passarono  ai  nipoti  Marcantonio  Golonna,  cardinale, 
e Lorenzo  Onofrio  11  Golonna,  principe  e duca  di  Faliano,  Gran 
Gonnestabile  del  Regno  di  Napoli. 

Fossediamo  documentazione  relativa  all’attività  di  Marcello  Silve- 
stri (1698-p.l753),  libraio  “a  capo  piazza  Navona  aU’insegna  di  S. 
Francesco  di  Faola”,  nei  periodi  1720-29  e 1743-53  (cfr.  Saverio 
Franchi  e Orietta  Sartori,  Le  impressioni  sceniche.  Dizionario  bio- 
bibliografico  degli  editori  e stampatori  Romani  e Laziedi  di  testi 
drammatici  e libretti  per  musica  dal  1579  cd  1800  (Roma:  Edizioni 
di  Storia  e Letteratura,  2002),  1:34,  2:106,  122,  131). 

Gli  inventari  post  mortem,  compilati  da  notai  o periti  librai  ai  fini 
dell’accertamento  patrimoniale,  costituiscono  le  fonti  più  accre- 
ditate per  lo  studio  sulla  circolazione  della  cultura  scritta,  ma 
impongono  grande  cautela  per  le  notevoli  imprecisioni  in  essi  con- 
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tenute,  per  le  scelte  arbitrarie  operate  dai  compilatori  e talvolta  per 
le  esplicite  omissioni  (cfr.  Palazzolo  e Ranieri,  569). 

66  Lettera  A:  Bihl.  et  Coment.-^  B:  SS.  Patres-.,  C:  Theologici-.,  D:  Con- 
dì. Ritual.  A,scet.;  E:  Controvers.  MisceL;  F:  Bihliot.  Crono!.;  G-H: 
llistor.  Ecdesiast.;  1-K-L:  Histor.  Profan.;  M:  Antiq.  Sac.  Prophan.; 
N-O:  Philo, ^oph.  Politic.;  P:  Math.  Med.  Geogr.;  Q-R:  Rhettoric.; 
S-T:  Poetic.;  V:  Grammatic. 

67  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  487v. 

68  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  483r. 

69  Le  opere  della  Libraria  Legale  risidtano  suddivise  come  di  seguito: 
Legcde,s  in  foL;  Decis.  Sacr.  Rot.  Rom.;  Decù.  Extere;  Consulen- 
te,s;  Lecturae  diver, sae  ,seu  Repetentes  Civil,  et  Canon.;  Moral.  SS. 
Patres  aliaciue  Opera  Sacra;  Miscellan.  Divers,  in  4°  et  in  8°. 

70  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  548v.  Giidio  Garlo  Fagliano  dei  Toschi  (1682- 
1766)  è considerato  il  fondatore  della  geometria  del  triangolo. 

71  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  539v. 

72  A parziale  discolpa  del  compilatore,  si  ricordano  le  difficoltà 
descrittive  che  derivano  dalla  particolare  disposizione  dei  dati  sul 
frontespizio  delle  edizioni  barocche,  per  il  quale  si  è spesso  par- 
lato di  “capricciosità”;  l’informazione  bibliografica  nel  Seicento  è, 
infatti,  organizzata  in  un  lungo  discorso  di  senso  compiuto,  cosa  che 
rende  particolarmente  difficile  estrapolare  i dati  significativi. 

73  “Numero  ventisette  libercoli  di  scarto  ” si  trovano  nella  “Scanzia  V 
Grammatica  ” della  Libraria  Grande. 

74  106  sono  i “libercoli  di  poco  valore  legali  et  altro  ” tra  le  miscellanee 
della  Libreria  Legale;  mentre  ben  1,037  sono  quelli  conservati  nei 
diversi  scaffali  della  Libraria  erudita. 

75  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  548r.  11  15  novembre  1714  sette  volumi  dell’O- 
pera omnia  di  San  Tommaso  d’Aquino  erano  stati  rilegati  “con  le 
Arme  e tassello  rosso ’”  dal  libraio  Domenico  Ronfigli  (ADP  Se.  3.16, 
n.  148). 

76  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  559r. 

77  Sono  certamente  identificabili  281  titoli  nella  Libreria  Grande  e 
303  nella  Legale.  Si  vedano  le  Tabelle  relative  a tali  opere  che  si 
presentano  alla  fine  di  questo  saggio. 

78  Peccato  per  quel  “libro  coperto  alla  francese  in  foglio  con  dentro 
disegnati  e miniati  109  uccelli  di  varie  sorti  dell’lndie  ” acquistato 
per  dieci  scudi  nel  gennaio  1709  (ADP  Se.  3.11,  n.  24). 

79  ADP  Se.  1.43,11.  27. 

80  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  452r. 

81  ADP  Se.  2.5  Filza  de  Conti  e Giustificcxzioni  dellEm.mo  e R.rno  Sig. 
Cardinede  Panf ili]  dedV anno  1683  alUanno  1685.,  n.  551.  Nell’in- 
ventario del  1748  Ees  Metamorfes  d’Ovide  latin  e francois  sarà 
valutata  sette  scudi  (ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  487v). 


82  Una  copia  delle  Metamorphoses  d’Ovide  en  rondeaux  è stata 
battuta  all’asta  da  Ghristie’s  a Parigi  nel  novembre  2002  per  la 
cospicua  somma  di  28.200,00  euro. 

83  ADP  Rane.  86.47  fase.  G,  f.  33v. 

84  Si  tratta  di:  Herodoti  Halicarnassei  Historiae  Uh.  IX,  & de  vita 
Homeri  lihellus.  llli  ex  interpretatione  Eaur.  Vallae  adscripta,  Gine- 
vra: Excudebat  Henricus  Stephanus,  1570,  in  folio  (cit.  in  ADP  Se. 
86.36,  f.  426v)  e del  Chronicon  di  Eusebio  di  Gesarea  edito  in  folio 
a Basilea  nel  1536  (ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  444v). 

85  Le  informazioni  sono  tratte  rispettivamente  da  ADP  Rane.  86.47 
fase.  1678-79,  f.  83v,  e da  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  475v. 

86  ADP  Se.  1.23  per  l’acquisto  del  2 dicembre  1688,  mentre  la  cita- 
zione nell’inventario  di  Silvestri  è in  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  491v  (cfr. 
.supra  nota  53  per  l’esperimento  anatomico  del  1681). 

87  Vissuto  a Roma  tra  il  1633  e il  1698,  Giampini  fu  storico,  archeo- 
logo, matematico  e studioso  di  scienze  naturali.  Nel  1677  fondò 
l’Accademia  di  Fisica  e Meccanica  e la  dotò  dei  pili  avanzati  stru- 
menti dell’epoca  come  microscopi,  cannocchiali,  telescopi.  In  ADP 
Se.  1.23  si  ricorda  il  pagamento  al  Giampini,  in  data  9 maggio 
1689,  del  “2°  trimestre  de  Globi  del  P.  Goronelli  conforme  al  com- 
promesso ” per  sei  scudi  e quaranta  baiocchi. 

88  “Sig.  D.  Luca  Agostino  Schimberni  si  compiacerà  di  pagare  al  Mon- 
sieur Grusiè  Libraro  franzese  scudi  tre  baiocchi  24  moneta  quali 
sono  per  altre  carte  geografiche  in  numero  54,  cioè  per  due  corpi  di 
tre  mute  per  li  tre  mesi  di  giugno,  luglio  et  agosto  a ragione  di  carte 
6 il  mese  per  lista,  che  deve  a S.  E.  P.”  (22  aprile  1689),  mentre  il 
12  luglio  successivo  si  procede  a “ligare  le  Tavole  del  P.  Goronelli 
inbragate  avendovi  un’altra  volte  agiunte  delle  altre  carte”  (ADP 
Se.  2.9,  mi.  178  e 232),  infine  il  9 giugno  1692  si  lega  A’Atlante 
libro  geografico  del  P.  Goronelli”  (ADP  Se.  1.23).  Le  associazioni 
librarie  in  pubblica  sottoscrizione  furono  un  mezzo  di  sovvenziona- 
mento  della  tipografia  molto  diffuso  a partire  dalla  fine  del  Seicento 
(cfr.  Valentino  Romani,  Opere  per  società  nel  Settecento  italiano 
[Roma:  Vecchiarelli,  1992]). 

89  ADP  Se.  2.9,  n.  268  (cfr.  supra  nota  10).  Le  Pro, se  di  monsignor 
Giovanni  Della  Casa,  con  le  annotazioni  cPEgidio  Menagio  furono 
edite  a Parigi  da  Tomaso  Jolly  nel  1667;  le  Rime,  et  pro.se  di  M. 
Giouanni  Della  Casa  riscontrate  con  i migliori  originali,  & ricor- 
rette con  grandissima  diligentia.  Oue  si  sono  poste  più  rime  del 
medesimo  auttore  di  nuouo  ritrouate  et  insieme  una  tauola  di  tutte 
le  desinentie  delle  .sue  rime  ridotte  co  ’ i versi  interi  .sotto  le  lettere 
vocedi  videro  la  luce  a Firenze  presso  i Giunti  nel  1564. 

90  ADP  Se.  86.36,  ff.  504r  e 508v. 
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91  ADP  Se.  1.16  int.l  siibint.3  fase.  2B,  f.  15.  Alla  raeeolta  di  sonetti 
di  Giovanni  Leone  Semproni  (1603-46)  pnbblieata  nel  1633  In 
aggiunta  una  seeonda  parte  ehe  useì  postuma:  La  selua  poetica 
sonetti  di  Gio.  Leone  Sempronio  Vrhinate  nella  notte  di  Bologna 
il  Vigilante,  e ne  gli  assorditi  d’Vrbino  il  Fuggitiuo.  Aggiuntoui  in 
fiuesta  nuoua  editione  la  seconda  parte... \a  Bologna:  per  Carlo 
Zenero,  1648  (inventariata  in  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  518v). 

92  Armand  de  Bourbon  prinee  de  Conti,  Traité  de  la  comédie  et  des 
spectacles,  selon  la  tradition  de  VEglise,  tirée  des  Conciles  & des 
Saints  Pères,  A Paris:  ehez  Pierre  Prome,  1667  (ADP  Se.  2.9,  n. 
218;  per  l’inventario  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  430v).  Nel  “Conto  di  libri 
dati  per  servitio  dell’Em.mo  Sig.  Cardinale  Pamfilio  da  Giovanni 
Crozier  libraro”  tra  il  10  luglio  1685  e il  29  agosto  1686  (ADP  Se. 
2.6,  II.  688)  appare  eassata  l’opera  di  Jean-Baptiste  Thiers,  Traité 
des  jeux  et  des  divertissemens  cpii  peuvent  ètre  permis  ou  cjui  doi- 
vent  ètre  défendus  aux  Chretiens  selon  les  regies  de  VEglise  & le 
sentiment  des  Pères,  A Paris:  ehez  Antoine  Dezallier,  1686,  aequi- 
stata  tre  anni  dopo  (ADP  Se.  2.9,  n.  218  e inventariata  in  ADP  Se. 

86.36,  f.  433r). 

93  ADP  Se.  86.36,  f.  485v. 

94  ADP  Se.  2.9,  n.  218;  per  l’inventario  si  veda  ADP  Se.  86.36, 1.  487r. 
L’autore  del  libretto,  ehe  si  firma  “L.  S.  R.  ”,  è anehe  identifieato 
eoi!  Rolland  uffieiale  di  eueina  della  prineipessa  Luisa  Cristina  di 
Savoia  Carignano. 

95  Diverse  le  edizioni  pubblieate,  tra  il  1618  e il  1627,  a Firenze 
dall’Offieina  Giunti  del  poema  burleseo  di  Franeeseo  Braeeiolini, 
Dello  scherno  de  gli  dei,  poema  piaceuole  del  sig.  Francesco  Brac- 
ciolini, con  la  Filide  Ciuettina,  e col’  Botino  delVistesso  autore. 
Mentre  l’esemplare  eonservato  nella  Pamphiliana  àeW Orlando 
furio.so  di  M.  Lodouico  Ariosto,  doveva  essere  quello  edito  in  Venetia 
presso  Gio.  Battista  Bonfandino,  1612.  La  legatura  “alla  Pado- 
vana  ” presentava  un  rilevante  decoro  a ventaglio,  molto  diffuso 
nel  Veneto  nel  XVll  secolo.  Per  il  mandato  a firma  di  Carlo  Nunzio 
Lulier  si  veda  ADP  Se.  1.16  int.l  snbint.4,  n.l5,  mentre  la  corri- 
spondenza nell’inventario  si  trova  ai  ff.  513r  e 519v  di  ADP  Se. 

86.36. 

96  ADP  Se.  86.38  int.l  Descrizione  generale  e confronto  d’inven- 
tari dei  beni  ritrovati  dopo  la  morte  della  eh.  mem.  Principe  Don 
Girolcxmo  Pcxmphilj  fatto  ad  istanza  della  eh.  mem.  Cardinede  Don 
Girolamo  Colonna  di  lui  nipote  e erede  testamentario  in  esecu- 
zione di  Decreto  emanato  da  Monsignor  Uditore. . . incominciata 
li  24  gennaio  e terminata  li  27  ottobre  1761.  Tom.  XXX,  f.  627r-v: 
“La  Libreria  ereditaria  della  chiara  memoria  del  cardinale  Don 
Benedetto  Pamphilj,  consistente  in  quella  specie  e quantità  distinta- 


mente descritta  nell’Inventario  fatto  in  tempo  della  morte  della  eh. 
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me.  del  Principe  Don  Camillo  giuniore  Panfili]  l’anno  1747  per  gli 
atti  del  Pancioni  connotaio,  per  la  metà  di  essa  che  spetta  all’eredità 
della  eh.  me.  del  Principe  Don  Girolamo  Panfili]  come  coerede  ab 
inte, stato  di  detto  cardinale  Don  Benedetto,  quale  inventario  come 
sopra  fatto  per  la  precisa  qualità  e quantità  di  detta  Libreria  si 
abbia  piena  relazione.” 

97  ADP  Filza  dei  Mandati  di  pagamento  del  Patrimonio  Pamphilj 
1763,  n.  172  [s.d.,  ma  settembre  1763]. 

98  Giovanni  Andrea  IV  Doria  Laudi  (1705-64),  principe  di  Melfi,  era 
nipote  di  Giovanni  Andrea  111  (1653-1737)  sposo  dal  25  ottobre 
1671  di  Anna  Pamphilj  (1652-1728),  sorella  amatissima  del  car- 
dinale Benedetto  (cfr.  nota  53).  Nel  1760  il  principe  spostò  la  sede 
della  famiglia  a Roma  ed  il  figlio  Andrea  IV  (1747-1820)  assunse 
nel  1763  idficialmente  il  nome  Doria  Laudi  Pamphilj,  che  il  17 
gennaio  1854  verrà  iscritto  nei  Libro  d’Oro  del  Campidoglio . 

99  ADP  Se.  86.39  int.4  Inventari  diversi  fcMi  in  tempo  della  eh.  mem. 

Principe  Don  Giovanni  Andrea  IV  Doria  Pamphilj  come  successore 
nella  Primogenitura  Pamphilj  principiato  il  dì  11  luglio  1763  e 
terminato  li  25  giugno  1764.  Tom.  XXXI,  ff.  250r  e 330v.  Sulla 
Biblioteca  Innocenziana  si  veda  supra  nota  2. 

100  Una  relazione  dell’avvocato  Gustavo  Azzurri  sulle  biblioteche  della 
casa  Doria  Pamphilj,  redatta  nell’anno  1876  (ADP  Se.  94.34  S. 

Agnese.  Biblioteca) , accenna  incidentalmente  al  deposito  della  col- 
lezione di  Benedetto  Pamphilj  presso  la  famiglia  Colonna,  senza 
ulteriori  specificazioni. 

101  ADP  Se.  86.50  Primogenitura  Pamphilj.  Cause  fra  Casa  Doria  e 
Casa  Colonna  dal  1761  al  1768  int.2  subint.21:  “Apoca  di  con- 
cordia” datata  4 ottobre  1763,  poi  ratificata  con  atto  pubblico  dai 
notai  capitolini  Ilari  e Pulci  il  22  agosto  1768.  Sul  casino  di  Albano, 
dai  Colonna  presto  ceduto  ai  Padri  Scolopi  del  Collegio  Nazzareno 
di  Roma,  si  veda  Mercantini,  144. 

102  ADP  Se.  86.59A  Primogenitura  Pamphilj  (Possessi) , Lettera  di 
Giovanni  Battista  Candiotti  a Giovanni  Andrea  IV  Doria  Laudi, 

Roma  6 dicembre  1763.  11  canonico  Brenda,  del  quale  è ignoto  il 
nome  di  battesimo,  era  nel  capitolo  della  chiesa  dei  Santi  Celso  e 
Giuliano  e aveva  un  fratello  di  nome  Francesco,  genero  dell’archi- 
tetto e incisore  Alessandro  Specchi  (1666-1729),  che  nel  dicembre 
1727  nominò  entrambi  propri  esecutori  testamentari  (cfr.  Barbara 
Principato,  “Documenti  inediti  per  la  vita  e l’opera  di  Alessandro 
Specchi”,  L'a/farfio  3,  n.  6 (1990):  97-118).  Ringrazio  sentitamente 
la  dott.  Andreina  Rita  della  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana  per  que- 
sta preziosa  indicazione  e per  le  segnature  degli  stampati  citati  alla 
nota  106. 


Alessandra  Mercantini 

103  ADP  Se.  86.50  int.2  subint.20  Appunti  relativi  ai  capitoli  della 
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concordia  [s.n.,  s.d.]  e ADP  Se.  86.50  int.3  siibint.7  Riflessioni 
sopra  li  fogli  mandati  da  Genova  e riguardanti  la  minuta  deiristro- 
mento  di  concordia  di  Giovanni  Battista  Candiotti procuratore  di 
Andrea  IV Dorici  Bandi  Pamphilj.  L’inventario  in  morte  del  prineipe 
Girolamo  (ADP  Se.  86.38  int.l,  f.  627r-v),  in  realtà,  eome  detto, 
rinviava  semplieemente  a quello  del  1747-50  (efr.  nota  96). 

104  ADP  Se.  86.59A,  Lettera  di  Giovanni  Battista  Gandiotti  a Giovanni 
Andrea  IV  Doria  Laudi,  Roma  18  dieembre  1763. 

105  A proposito  delle  questioni  ereditarie  dei  Gol  orina  si  veda  Fabrizio 
Lemme,  “1  fedeeommessi  romani:  una  istituzione  millenaria  ma 
aneora  valida”.  Capolavori  da  scoprire.  Colonna,  Doria  Pamphilj, 
Pallavicini,  eatalogo  della  mostra  a e.  di  Giada  Lepri  (Milano: 
Skira,  2005),  23-27.  Sulla  dispersione  della  biblioteea  familiare 
efr.  Agostino  Attanasio,  “La  doeumentazione  delle  famiglie  gen- 
tilizie romane  negli  studi  storiei:  il  easo  dell’Areliivio  Golonna”, 
Archivi  e Archivistica  a Roma  dopo  VUnità.  Genesi  storica,  ordina- 
menti, interrelazioni.  Atti  del  Convegno,  Roma  12—14  marzo  1990 
(Roma:  Ministero  per  i Beni  Gulturali  e Ambientali,  1994),  360-79. 

106  Alenili  manoseritti  (tra  i quali  quelli  elie  eonservano  le  lirielie  di 
Benedetto  Pamphilj:  Vai.  Lai.  10205  e 10206,  in  eorso  di  edizione 
da  parte  di  ehi  serive)  e libri  antiehi  provenienti  dalla  Golonna 
entrarono  nella  Biblioteea  Vatieana  nel  1821  (efr.  Salvatore  Lilla, 
Codices  Vaticani  Graeci.  Codices  2162—2254  (Codices  Columnen- 
ses)  (Gittà  del  Vatieano:  Bibliotlieea  Vatieana,  1985,  Xl-XXlll)  e 
nel  1902  eoi!  la  eollezione  della  famiglia  Barberini  (ad  esempio, 
Godd.  Barb.  Lat.  3890  e 4157).  Tra  le  diverse  eorrispondenze  di 
opere  a stampa,  si  possono  indieare:  Johann  Sehild,  De  Caucis, 
nobilissimo  veteris  Germaniae  populo,  libri  duo,  Lugduni  Batavo- 
riim:  ex  offieina  F.  Haekii,  1649  (BAV,  R.G.  Storia  VI.  155,  eolloeata 
nella  Libreria  Grande  del  Pamphilj  alla  seansia  “K:  Histor.  Pro- 
phan.”)  e Antoine  Gharlas,  De  la  puissance  de  VEglise,  ou  Réponse 
au  trcdté  historiciue  de  monsieur  Maimbourg  de  l’etablissement  et 
des  prerogatives  de  VEglise  de  Rome  et  des  evescjues...  [s.l.  s.n.], 
1687  (BAV,  R.G.  Teol.  1V.473;  seaffale  “F:  Bibliot.  Gronol.”  della 
Pamphiliana). 

107  Nella  Biblioteea  Gasanatense  si  sono  potuti  rintraeeiare,  ad  oggi, 
i manoseritti  eartaeei  2240  (miseellaneo  eontenente  tra  gli  altri 
VAchille  in  Scirri,  opera  del  eardinale)  e 2255  (partitura  eon  reei- 
tativo  dell’oratorio  La  morte  di  Abele  di  Pietro  Metastasio),  eon 
bella  legatura  in  maroeehino  rosso  deeorata  in  oro  e stemma  del 
eardinale  Pamphilj  impresso  in  oro,  e — sebbene  solamente  eome 
eongettiira — i miseellanei  2248  e 2470.  Tutti  i suddetti  manoseritti 
provengono,  attraverso  la  eollezione  del  Maestro  della  Gappella 


Pontifieia  Giuseppe  Baini  (1775-1844),  dalla  biblioteea  Golonna. 
Per  i manoseritti  musieali  del  eardinale  si  veda  anelie  supra  nota 
50.  Presenta,  infine,  il  timbro  della  Libreria  Golonna  anehe  il 
volume  eon  eolloeazione  Biblioteea  dell’Aeeademia  Nazionale  dei 
Lineei  e Gorsiniana  58.H.1:  Benedetto  Menzini,  DelVarte  poetica 
di  Benedetto  Menzini  accademico  della  real  maestà  di  Cristina 
regina  di  Svezia.  Libri  cincjue.  In  Firenze:  nella  Stamperia  di  Piero 
Matini,  1688.  11  libro,  eonservato  fino  al  1763  nel  palazzo  al  Gol- 
legio  Romano  nella  seaffalatura  R dedieata  alla  Retoriea,  presenta 
sul  dorso  della  legatura  in  eartoneino  una  serie  di  sigle  rieondueibili 
alla  mano  di  Garlo  Nunzio  Liilier  e alla  eolloeazione  del  volume 
nella  Pamphiliana. 
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Nelle  Tabelle  che  seguono  si  presenta  una  parte  signifi- 
cativa degli  inventari  redatti  tra  il  5 e il  13  marzo  1748 
da  Marcello  Silvestri,^  “pubblico  librare  a capo  piazza 
Navona  all’insegna  di  S.  Francesco  di  Paola”,  delle  due 
considerevoli  collezioni  librarie  tematiche  di  proprietà  del 
cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj,^  costituite  allora  rispettiva- 
mente di  4,068  e di  1,379  opere  per  un  totale  di  8,695 
volumi,  cui  vanno  aggiunti  diversi  altri  volumi  non  inven- 
tariati e i trentaquattro  manoscritti  censiti. 

Le  opere  si  susseguono  nell’ordine  di  collocazione 
sugli  scaffali  così  come  elencate  nell’inventario  suddetto, 
che  venne  stilato  in  morte  del  principe  Camillo  iunior 
Pamphilj  Aldobrandini  Facchinetti,  nipote  ed  erede  del 
cardinale.^ 

I titoli  prescelti,  281  per  la  “Libraria  Grande”  o eru- 
dita e 303  delia  “Libraria  Legale”,  sono  quelli  per  i quali 
è stato  possibile,  attraverso  lo  studio  dei  libri  contabili 
del  cardinale  conservati  nell’Archivio  Boria  Pamphilj,'* 
documentare  l’acquisto,  la  rilegatura,  l’etichettatura  o il 
restauro  cui  i volumi  furono  nel  tempo  sottoposti. 

Accanto  ai  dati  editoriali,  il  più  delie  volte  scarsissimi 
e molto  spesso  imprecisi  se  non  errati — la  trascrizione  dei 
quali  è resa  in  modo  affatto  testuale — si  riferisce  la  valu- 
tazione in  scudi  di  Silvestri,  frequentemente  una  sola  per 
più  volumi;’  seguono  nome  dell’autore  e titolo  dell’opera 


normalizzati  secondo  le  regole  internazionali  ISBD  e la 
citazione  del  mandato  di  pagamento  relativo. 

Purtroppo  non  è stato  sempre  possibile  identificare 
l’autore  o l’opera  elencata  dal  libraio  nel  1748;*^’  è il  caso, 
ad  esempio,  di  un  Nigri  opera  conservato  nello  scaffale 
M “Antiq.  Sac.  Prophan.”  della  Libraria  Grande  o,  nella 
scansia  successiva  dedicata  alia  “Philosoph.  Politic.”,  del 
Nicolucci  discorso  che  risulta  acquistato  dal  cardinale 
Pamphilj  nel  1681,^  ma  che  non  si  è potuto  individuare. 

Nella  collezione  giuridica  tali  occorrenze  sono  più 
numerose.  Abbiamo  infatti:  Barbosa  toni.  16  opera^^ 
Tractatus  magni  torn.  28  e Gomes  Ailon.  [aic]  Addit.^  tra  i 
“Legales  in  Folio”  e i laconici  Carpsovius — che  nei  man- 
dati viene  meglio  specificato  come  Carpsovij  Consilia  f. 
voi  2 novi.,  senza  che  ciò  aiuti  per  il  riconoscimento^*^ — e 
Suelues  torn.  2 tra  i “Gonsulentes”. 

Altre  volte  due  autori  omonimi  vengono  confusi,  come 
nel  caso  di  Gian  Maria  e Ippolito  Biminaldi,  le  cui  opere — 
con  titoli  per  il  vero  molto  simili — vengono  erroneamente 
ascritte  solo  al  primo:  Cons.  Ioannis  Marie  Riminaldi  torn.  6. 

Infine,  l’identificazione  dell’edizione  proposta  è natu- 
ralmente solo  verisimile  e basata  sulla  corrispondenza  con 
i dati  bibliografici  eventualmente  presenti  nell’inventario 
Silvestri  o nei  mandati  di  pagamento,**  nonché  con  la  data 
di  questi  ultimi  adottata  quale  termine  ante  quem. 
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1 Attivo  a Roma  tra  il  1720  e il  1753.  Si  veda  supra  il  mio  testo  e,  in 
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particolare,  la  nota  64. 

2 11  cardinale  morì  il  22  marzo  1730  senza  lasciare  testamento  e non 
In  ordinato  da  parte  dei  nipoti  ed  eredi  Camillo  iunior  (già  Filippo) 
Pampini]  Aldobrandini  Facchinetti  (1675-1747)  e Girolamo  Pam- 
pini] Aldobrandini  (1678-1760),  principi  di  San  Martino,  alcun 
inventario  dei  suoi  beni.  Solo  alla  morte  di  Camillo,  il  fratello 
Girolamo,  ultimo  esponente  della  famiglia  romana,  disporrà  la 
redazione  di  un  Inventario  generale  dei  beni. . . spettanti  alla  di  lui 
eredità  incominciato  li  29  novembre  1 747  e terminato  li  14  aprile 
1750...  (ADP  Se.  86.36),  nel  quale  troveranno  spazio  gli  elenchi 
delle  biblioteche  del  cardinale  Pampini]  (per  la  trattazione  si  rinvia 
al  saggio  e irifra). 

3 ADP  Se.  86.36,  ff.  420v-524v:  elenco  libraio  della  “Libreria 
Grande  posta  in  fine  dei  primo  Appartamento  nobile  di  esso  signor 
cardinale  Pamfili]  di  chiara  memoria  appresso  l’anticamera  nobile 
del  Trono”;  ADP  Se.  86.36,  ff.  525v-59v:  “Libreria  Legaie  esi- 
stente nei  secondo  Appartamento  già  ritenuto  dalia  chiara  memoria 
dei  signor  cardinaie  Don  Benedetto  Pamfili]”.  La  pubblicazione 
integrale  dell’inventario  della  Biblioteca  Pamphil]  a cura  di  chi 
scrive  sarà  oggetto  di  una  imminente  pubblicazione  in  altra  sede. 

4 1 registri  delle  entrate  e uscite  del  cardinale  dal  1666  al  1730,  qui 
citati,  sono  conservati  in  ADP  Banc.  86.47;  Ms.  373;  Se.  1.16-1.50, 
2.1-2.18,3.1-3.21,4.1-4.9. 

5 Nei  casi  in  cui  le  altre  opere  non  fossero  registrate  in  tabella,  perché 
mancanti  del  riscontro  contabile,  la  loro  citazione  inventariale  viene 
data  di  seguito  a quella  relativa  alla  collocazione  fisica  dei  record. 

6 La  fretta  deiia  compilazione  dell’elenco  librario,  e non  raramente 
l’incomprensione  del  frontespizio,  rendono  spesso  i dati  difficil- 
mente decifrabili,  sia  per  le  imprecisioni  dello  scrivente  sia  per  la 
mancanza  degli  elementi  bibliografici  necessari  per  l’identificazione 
del  libro. 

7 fi  sacerdote  romano  Niccolò  Balducci  (f  1684),  anche  noto  come 
Baldo  Nicolucci,  o Giambattista  Nicolucci  (1529-75),  detto  il 
Pigna,  letterato  estense? 

8 Meglio  specificato  nel  mandato  di  pagamento  (ADP  Se.  2.3A,  n. 
112)  come  Barbosa  Augustini  opera  voi.  19  legati  in  16^  che  pro- 
babilmente raccoglie  sotto  un’unica  citazione  la  serie  completa  delle 
opere  del  giurista  portoghese  Agostinho  Barbosa  (1590-1649). 

9 Forse  un’opera  non  identificata  dello  spagnolo  Gomez  de  Leon, 
autore  nel  1564  di  una  Informacionum,  decisionurn  & re.sponso- 
rum  iuris  centuria  ristampata  a Francoforte  nel  1600  nel  volume 
Singularia  in  iure  Caesareo  atcìue  Pontificio,  ad  subtiliores  quae- 


stiones,  ac  freciuentiores,  quae  in  foro  versantur  causas. . . di  Paolo 
de  Fusco. 

10  Potrebbe  trattarsi  di  Jurisprudentia  ecclesiastica  seu  consistoria- 
lis  rerum  & ciuaestionum  in  serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis 
electoris  Saxon.  Senatu  ecclesmstico  & Consistono  supremo  probe 
ventilatarum. . . definitiones  succinctas,  jure  divino,  canonico  & 
civili. . . di  Benedikt  Garpzov  (1595-1666),  opera  edita  a Lipsia  nel 
1665  in  due  volumi. 

11  Anche  in  questo  caso,  purtroppo,  non  sempre  è stato  possibile  far 
combaciare  quanto  riportato  nei  nostri  documenti  con  i cataloghi 
bibliografici;  a volte  è il  numero  dei  volumi  o il  formato  a non  essere 
congruente,  a volte  il  luogo  o la  data  di  edizione.  Infine,  in  alcuni 
casi  è stato  necessario  unire  due  opere  diverse  dello  stesso  autore 
per  raggiungere  il  numero  di  volumi  indicato  nei  mandati  o nell’in- 
ventario del  1748. 


1.  Libraria  Grande 
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Cardinal  Benedetto  Pamphilj  as  Fenicio  Larisseo  and  the  Arcadian 
Academy  in  Rome 
Vernon  Hyde  Minor 


“It  was  love,  love  alone,  caused  King  Edward  to  lose  his 
throne,”  as  the  old  song  tells  us;  and  so  it  was  for  Cardinal 
Pamphilj ’s  father,  Camillo,  who  renounced  his  cardinal- 
ate  at  age  twenty-five  to  marry  Olimpia  Aldobrandini,  the 
rich  widow  of  Paolo  Borghese.  Cardinal  Pamphilj  himself 
apparently  harbored  no  such  inclination  to  matrimony, 
accepting  at  age  twenty-eight,  in  1681,  from  Pope  Inno- 
cent XI  Odescalchi  the  rank  of  cardinal- deacon.  Pamphilj 
went  on  to  become  a great  patron — ^what  the  Italians  call 
mecenate  (from  Gains  Maecenas,  who  was  to  Emperor 
Augustus  what  Andre  Malraux  was  to  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
a kind  of — in  Pamphilj ’s  case  an  unofficial — minister  of 
state  for  cultural  affairs).  One  senses  when  reading  about 
Cardinal  Pamphilj  that  he  aspired  neither  to  Maecenas’ 
grandeur  nor  Malraux’s  arrogance.  He  was  by  all  accounts 
a generous,  judicious,  measured,  congenial,  and — if  we  are 
to  believe  his  own  verse — tender  and  sometimes  melan- 
cholic poet,  patron  of  the  arts,  and  Arcadian  shepherd. 
And  like  King  Edward,  he,  too,  loved. 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  took  the  pastoral  name  Eenicio 
Earisseo  when  in  1 695,  after  returning  to  his  beloved  Rome 
from  a diplomatic  assignment  in  Bologna,  he  joined  Rome’s 
powerful  academy  dedicated  to  Arcadia,  good  taste,  and 
the  pastoral:  the  Accademia  degli  Arcadi}  It  was  at  least 
in  part  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arcadians  that  Cardi- 


nal Pamphilj  immersed  himself  in  the  world  of  music, 
especially  that  uniquely  Roman  musical  phenomenon, 
the  conversazione  cantata.  Before  speculating  on  what  it 
meant  for  Cardinal  Pamphilj  to  have  been  an  Arcadian 
and  following  him  through  the  Arcadian  gates  for  his  after- 
noon cantate  (only  figuratively,  of  course,  for  he  held  his 
musical  salons  in  his  palace  on  Via  del  Corso),  we  should 
consider  in  general  terms  that  significant  microcosm  of 
Cardinal  Pamphilj ’s  life,  the  Arcadian  Academy  itself. 

What  did  it  mean  to  be  a “shepherd,”  one  of  the  select 
few  Arcadians  in  late-seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth- 
century  Rome;  and  what  would  Pamphilj ’s  affiliation  tell 
us  about  his  cultural  ideals  as  well  as  his  tastes  in  art  and 
music  There  were  academies  galore  in  early  modern  Rome, 
and  the  simple  fact  of  being  a member  of  any  one  of  them 
would  not  necessarily,  in  and  of  itself,  reveal  much  about 
these  individuals’  identities  or  their  place  in  that  world  and 
that  time.'^  But  the  Arcadians  were  different;  they  in  a very 
real  sense  defined  their  age  by  establishing  and  codifying, 
as  much  by  default  as  outright  polemics,  disputation,  and 
controversy,  a cultural  shift  of  seismic  proportions. 

It  was  behind  Rome’s  Castel  Sant’Angelo,  in  an 
area  known  at  the  Prati  di  Castello,  that  Giovan  Mario 
Crescimbeni,  a wily  young  abate,  gathered  with  some 
like-minded  late-seventeenth-century  intellectuals  and 
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304  fonnded  an  academy  dedicated  to  the  mythical  and  iiter- 
arv^  land  of  Arcadiad  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Rome’s 
Arcadian  shepherds  eventnally  bnilt  a Parrhasian  grove, 
Arcadia  was  a “nowhere” — that  is,  a Utopian  place,  an 
imaginary  site  (as  a landscape  of  the  mind)  from  which 
these  intellectnals  and  wonld-be  poets  might  transform 
and  ameliorate  Italian  art,  science,  literatnre,  cnltnre,  and 
society.  To  a considerable  degree  they  sncceeded. 

One  of  those  gathered  in  that  locns  amoenns  sloping 
away  from  Castel  Sant’Angelo  (that  is,  the  Prati  di  Cas- 
tello), Agostino  Maria  Taj  a,  was  heard  to  exclaim  after 
Crescimbeni’s  annonncement  of  the  new  academy:  “It 
seems  today  as  if  Arcadia  were  reviving  for  ns!”  ‘Egli  mi 
sembra  che  noi  abbiamo  oggi  rinovata  l’Arcadia’”  (it  is  a 
well-known  phrase  in  Italian  literary  history).^  And  what 
a strange  if  pnissant  Arcadia  it  was. 

Here  is  how  a writer  from  a centnry  ago,  Vernon  Lee 
(the  psendonym  of  Violet  Paget),  described  those  who 
belonged  to  this  academy:  they  were  “great  writers,  phi- 
losophers, artists,  all  the  noble  lords,  all  the  rich  bankers, 
all  the  astnte  lawyers,  all  the  well-known  doctors,  all  the 
sainted  priests,  all  the  beantifnl  ladies”  of  Rome.*^’  One 
shonld  mention,  too,  that,  in  addition  to  every  pope  from 
the  first  two -thirds  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  belonging, 
the  Roman  Cnria  was  heavily  represented  in  the  member- 
ship lists.  We  get  a hint  of  the  serionsness  of  this  academy 
and  the  power  of  its  Custode  Generale — Chief  Herdsman 
(kind  of  a baronial  shepherd) — Crescimbeni  from  a diary 
entry  made  by  Francesco  Valesio  on  March  15,  1728:  “A 
few  days  ago  Crescimbeni  died;  he  was  archpriest  of  the 
chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  a very  well-known 
man,  the  fonnder  and  first  Herdsman  of  Arcadia.”  Ry 
saying  very  well  known — “nomo  molto  noto” — Valesio,  a 
man  not  easily  given  to  exaggeration,  acknowledged  Cres- 
cimbeni’s renown,  celebrity,  and  power. ^ 

To  nnderstand  first  of  all  the  pntative  mission  of  the 
Academy  one  shonld  begin  with  the  word  and  topos  of 
“Arcadia”  before  moving  to  its  more  concrete  manifesta- 
tion or  expression  in  an  academy.  Roth  the  word  Arcadia 
and  the  institntional  Arcadian  Academy  are,  in  poststrnc- 
tnralist  langnage,  sites  of  disconrse.  All  that  means  is  both 
concretely  the  Arcadian  Academy  and  somewhat  more 
abstractly  the  idea  of  Arcadia  can  be  seen  as  nodal  points 
in  a complex  web  of  relationships  and  interconnections 


in  terms  of  ideas,  history,  and  society,  along  with  literary, 
mnsical,  and  artistic  traditions,  and — most  significantly 
for  snch  a theorist  as  Michel  Foncanlt — power.  A disconrse 
has  the  anthority  and  even  the  prerogative  to  enable,  to 
bring  into  being,  a variety  of  “discnrsive  formations”  and 
episternes  (in  Foncanlt’s  langnage),  which  are  (or  were) 
hitherto  nnestablished  or  long  ago  forgotten  institntions 
and  forms  of  knowledge. 

Rome  was  a city  of  great  artistic,  religions,  and  cnl- 
tnral  might  in  the  seventeenth  centnry.  It  conld  not 
compete  for  wealth  and  dynamism  with  Amsterdam,  did 
not  have  the  military  resonrces  of  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy, or  anything  like  the  complexity  and  grand  sweep  of 
China  dnring  the  Ming  dynasty,  for  instance.  Rnt  it  had 
a vehement  hold  on  “trnth”  and  ecclesiastical  anthority 
literally  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world.  The  Chnrch 
trnmpeted  its  notae,  or  fonr  marks  of  trnth:  that  it  was 
one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic.  And  Rome  was  home  to 
one  of  history’s  most  propnlsive  and  in  some  ways  tran- 
scendent religions  orders,  the  Society  of  Jesns,  fonnded 
by  Saint  Ignatins  Loyola.  We  will  shortly  see,  althongh  in 
somewhat  abbreviated  terms,  how  the  Jesnits  fignred  into 
the  disconrses  of  power  in  early  modern  Rome. 

The  qnestion  then  becomes:  how  did  Arcadia  as  idea, 
artifact,  and  institntion  fit  into  the  complex  nexnses  and 
liaisons  of  Rome,  the  Repnblic  of  Letters,  and  an  emerging 
historical  phenomenon  we  call  the  enlightenment,  or,  in 
Italian,  illurninismo‘1  The  great  philosopher  of  twentieth- 
centnry  Italy  Renedetto  Croce  saw  the  Accademia  degli 
Arcadi  as  an  early  glimmering  of  what  was  to  become 
more  than  a centnry  later  throngh  Italy’s  nnification — the 
Riso  rgirnen  to . ^ 

We  remember,  too,  that  Arcadia  is  forever  linked  to  the 
literary  mode  of  pastoral.  The  Roman  writer  Virgil  read 
the  Greek  historian  Polybins,  who  was  from  the  actnal 
land  of  Arcadia  in  the  Greek  Peloponnesns.  Polybins  (late- 
third  into  the  second  centnry  RCE)  told  in  his  text  The 
Histories  of  how  shepherds  had  lived  in  Arcadia  from  the 
earliest  times  and  were  known  for  their  many  loves  and 
singing  contests.  Theocritns,  a bit  earlier  than  Polybins, 
wrote,  while  he  himself  was  comfortably  ensconced  in 
that  most  nrbane  of  ancient  cities  Alexandria,  his  Idylls: 
poems  telling  of  the  romantic  affairs,  losses,  and  ballads 
of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  his  native  Sicily. Virgil 
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brought  these  and  other  pastoral  traditions  together  in  his 
famous  Eclogues^  set  in  an  Italian  Arcadia  and  written  in 
the  circle  of  Maecenas  and  Octavian  (later  the  Emperor 
Augustus)  in  the  first  century  BCE.  Closer  to  the  time  of 
Crescimbeni  and  the  Arcadian  Academy  was  the  Neapoli- 
tan Jacopo  Sannazaro,  who  wrote  in  the  1480s  his  famous 
poem  Arcadia^  which  in  turn  became  the  source  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  Arcadia. 

Essential  to  the  pastoral  life  is  ease,  imperturbability, 
tranquillity — that  sense  of  the  peaceful  known  as  ohnm,  a 
fundamental  topos  in  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Sannazaro,  and 
indeed  virtually  all  of  pastoral  poetry. Cardinal  Pamphilj 
had  published  in  the  Rime  degli  Arcadi  his  lyrics  on  soli- 
tude and  desire  for  ozio  (Italian  for  easefulness,  otiurn)  the 
following,  a fragment  (here  freely  translated): 

How  different  from  the  Court  is  your  life 
within  you  it  is  always  calm 

there,  in  the  court,  one  cannot  escape  the  tempest. 

The  court,  like  the  city,  is  a place  apart  from  otium.  And 
in  another  of  Pamphilj’s  lyrics  he  says  to  a beloved  (again, 
freely  translated)  : 

Innocent  little  bird,  let  loose  your  singing 
console  my  torments 
I want  also  to  sigh  your  sighs 
the  two  of  us  bound  by  golden  threads 
desiring  the  beautiful  treasure 
of  ancient  liberty^^ 

It  was  not  just  Giovan  Mario  Crescimbeni  with  his 
shepherds  who  sought  to  revive  the  pastoral  mode  as 
an  antidote  to  the  Baroque:  Eegions  of  critics  had  been 
struggling  for  nearly  a century  with  the  extraordinary 
inventiveness  in  the  verse  of  that  most  baroque  of  litteratv. 
Giovanni  Battista  Marino,  the  poet  of  the  “marvelous. 

One  of  his  poems  describes  an  ivory  comb  as  a meta- 
phor for  a precious  ship  and  a woman’s  ivory  hand  as  the 
ship’s  captain.  Her  paramour’s  defiant  heart  shipwrecks 
on  her  diamond  clips  and  drowns  in  her  golden  waves: 

Through  waves  of  gold,  the  waves  which  were  her 
hair. 


A little  ship  of  ivory  sailed  one  day, 

A hand  of  ivory  steered  it  on  its  way 
Through  precious  undulations  here  and  there. 

And  while  along  the  tremulous  surge  of  beauty 
She  drove  a straight  and  never-ending  furrow, 

Erom  the  rows  of  tumbled  gold  Eove  sought  to 
borrow 

Chains  to  reduce  a rebel  to  his  duty. 

My  shipwrecked  heart  veers  down  to  death  so  fast 
In  this  stormy,  blond  and  gilded  sea  that  I 
Am  caught  forever  in  its  waves  at  last. 

In  golden  gulfs,  at  last,  I come  to  my 
Tempestuous  end,  on  rocks  of  diamond  pressed, 

— O,  rich  disaster  in  which  submerged  I die.^^ 

Through  Marino’s  creation  of  the  Baroque  metaphor 
(or  conceit) — a version  of  the  metaphor  never  seen  or 
read  before — he  showed  how  style  could  exceed  theory 
(mostly  based  on  Aristotle)  and  flummox  critics.  Virtu- 
ally no  one  in  seventeenth-century  Italy  could  quite  grasp 
what  Marino  was  up  to.  The  “big  three”  of  early  seven- 
teenth-century Italian  poetics — Sforza  Pallavicino,  Mateo 
Peregrini,  and  Nicola  Villani — saw  Marino’s  extended 
metaphor  as  more  ornament  than  something  conceptu- 
ally and  intrinsically  related  to  meaning  and,  therefore, 
devalued  it.'^  To  this  day,  there  is  a common  belief  that 
Baroque  style  is  “ornamental,”  something  extrinsic  to 
form  and  meaning  and  therefore  debased  because  it  is 
unnecessary.  Shakespeare  reflects  this  denigrated  sense  of 
ornament  when  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  he  has  Bassanio 
observe  about  the  glittering  palaces  and  churches  of  Ven- 
ice: “The  world  is  still  deceiv’d  with  ornament.”  Marino 
in  many  ways  (and  here  I am  giving  a general  overview  of 
early  modern  literary  history  and  poetics)  brought  Ital- 
ian language  and  literature  down,  and  forever  has  left  a 
modicum  of  contempt  for  the  Baroque  in  the  minds  and 
sensibilities  of  many. 

And  so  it  was  the  pastoral  mode  in  art,  literature, 
and  music  that  was  resurgent  in  the  late- seventeenth  and 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  all  over  Europe  and 
especially  in  Italy,  where  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  often 
was  invoked  as  a way  of  saving  Italian  art,  literature,  and 
civilization  from  secentismo — ^the  Baroque.  The  Arcadian 
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Fig.  15.1:  Antonio  Canevari  (architect),  gates,  1726.  Bosco  Farrasio, 
Rome  (photograph  provided  by  the  author) 


Fig.  15.2:  Antonio  Canevari  (architect),  dedication  to  John  V,  King  of 
Portugal,  1726.  Bosco  Farrasio,  Rome  (photograph  provided  by  the 
author) 

Academy  appeared  at  precisely  the  right  time — 1690 — to 
“reform”  Italian  imaginative  cnltnre. 

For  several  centnries,  Italian  letters,  painting,  and 
architectnre  had  clearly  been  in  the  forefront  of  Enropean 
learning  and  artistic  accomplishment.  Bnt  the  French 
especially  were  challenging  Italian  hegemony  in  letters 
and  the  arts.  In  the  late -seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centnries,  Dominiqne  Bonhonrs  and  Nicolas  Boilean  were 
advancing  the  idea  that  French  was  the  more  “natnral” 
langnage,  one  that  avoided  Latinate  phrasing  and  storm- 
tossed  syntax.'^’  The  Inxnriating,  drawn-ont  metaphor 
bnilt  from  sesqnipedalian  words  was  declared  dead. 
Bonhonrs  called  for  a langnage  that  was  antiprecept,  anti- 
rhetorical  (as  if  snch  a thing  were  possible!) — one  that  did 
not  need  to  change  or  adjnst  itself  when  nsed  in  differ- 
ing literary  genres,  one  that,  in  other  words,  worked  for 


any  kind  of  writing,  whether  prose,  verse,  or  polite  con- 
versation. Bonhonrs  was  a famons  stickier  for  langnage; 
he  said  (apocryphally)  at  the  moment  of  his  death:  “/ 
am  about  to — or  I am  going  to — die:  either  expression  is 
correct.  " (“Je  vais  on  je  vas  monrir,  Fnn  et  Fantre  se  dit 
on  se  dissent”);  he  also  wrote:  “Of  all  the  pronnnciations, 
onrs  is  the  most  natnral  and  homogeneons.  The  Chinese 
along  with  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  Asia  sing;  the  Germans 
moan;  the  Spaniards  declaim;  the  Italians  sigh;  and  the 
English  whistle. 

Nicolas  Boilean,  the  so-called  Lawgiver  of  Parnas- 
sns,  argned  that  one  traces  the  new  French  literary  mode 
to  Blaise  Pascal  and  his  nse  of  a limpid,  forcefnl,  astrin- 
gent, and  nnadorned  langnage  to  attack  the  Jesnits  in 
Les  Provinciates  (1656).  Several  inminaries  in  the  Ital- 
ian Repnblic  of  Letters  (also  members  of  the  Accademi 
degli  Arcadi) — Gian  Gioseffo  Orsi,  Enstachio  Manfredi, 
Pier  Jacopo  Martelli,  and  Lodovico  Antonio  Mnratori — 
weighed  in  against  Bonhonrs  especially  bnt  in  the  process 
had  to  concede  that  Italian  literary  style  was  in  need  of 
reform,  that  it  had  been  too  closely  tied  to  the  Baroqne 
conceit.  Certainly  they  felt  the  same  way  abont  the  visnal 
arts  and  mnsic.  Most  literary  historians  wonld  agree  that 
French  langnage  and  literatnre  prevailed,  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  Italians.  And  certainly,  in  general,  we  are 
more  familiar  with,  for  instance,  French  rococo  than 
Italian  (so-called)  barocchetto  painting.  Althongh  the 
Arcadians  did  not  fare  well  in  the  Orsi-Bonhonr  debate, 
they  remained  committed  to  reform  and  especially  buon 
gusto.,  good  taste. 

Taste,  like  style,  presents  the  historian  with  difficnl- 
ties.  It  is  one  of  those  indexical  terms  (a  pointing  word) 
that,  while  evading  definition,  becomes  a rich  site  of  dis- 
conrse — a token  or  emblem  for  the  divinatory  historian: 
What  kinds  of  meanings  and  social  or  cnltnral  valnes 
conld  that  word  have  borne  (or  pointed  to)?  Crescim- 
beni  was  famons  for  his  phrase  “E sterminare  il  cattivo 
gnsto!” — Exterminate  (annihilate,  stamp  ont)  bad  taste! 
And  for  him,  bad  taste  was  what  we  call  Baroqne  style  and 
Baroqne  cnltnre,  which,  by  the  way,  was  inevitably  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  many  Arcadians  with  what  the  Jesnits 
called  their  “way  of  proceeding.”  As  a nnmber  of  histo- 
rians of  early  modern  Italy  observe,  the  Jesnits  identified 
with  the  Baroqne.  “Taste” — an  anti-Baroqne  term — is  a 
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Fig.  15.3:  Antonio  Canevari  (architect),  Fig.  15.4:  Antonio  Canevari  (architect),  scaenae 
podium,  1726.  Bosco  Parrasio,  Rome  fronts  (stage  backdrop),  1726.  Bosco  Parrasio, 
(photograph  provided  by  the  author)  Rome  (photograph  provided  by  the  author) 


phenomenon  (or,  better  yet,  epiphenome- 
non)  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  a neologism 
necessary  for  the  enlightenment  and  for  the 
age  of  aesthetics.  It  also  had  great  politi- 
cal potency.  To  claim  that  Baroqne  art  and 
hteratnre  represented  bad  taste  [cattivo 
gusto)  was  a way  to  attack  the  Connter- 
Reformation  Chnrch,  which  had  been  led 
astray — some  believed — by  powerfnl  reli- 
gions organizations,  snch  as  the  Jesnits. 

And  that  brings  np  another  contro- 
versy of  rather  profonnd  implications,  the 
one  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesn- 
its. The  story  of  Jansenism  and  its  dispntes 
with  the  Society  of  Jesns  is  far  too  complex 
and  drawn  ont  to  investigate  here,  so  I will 
offer  only  the  briefest  of  snmmaries.  The 
Jansenists  (named  for  Cornelins  Jansen, 
who  wrote  Augustinus)  arose  in  and  aronnd 
Paris  in  the  middle  years  of  the  seventeenth  centnry;  they 
claimed  that  the  Chnrch  had  recently  followed  the  wrong 
path,  that  Jesnit  casnistry  had  perverted  an  Angnstin- 
ian — and  therefore  pnre — nnderstanding  of  grace  and 
sin.  Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters  brilliantly  and  vicionsly 
skewers  the  inordinately  complex  Jesnitical  argnments  on 
sin,  redemption,  and  even  the  taking  of  freqnent  Com- 
mnnion.  Nearly  every  pope  for  a centnry  condemned  the 
Jansenists,  bnt  any  nnmber  of  reform -minded  members 
of  the  Catholic  Chnrch — from  cardinals  throngh  “secn- 
lar”  priests,  Arcadians,  and  leading  eruditi — sometimes 
covertly  and  often  openly  snpported  the  Jansenists  and 
berated  the  Jesnits,  nntil  finally,  in  1773,  Pope  Clem- 
ent XIV  snppressed  the  Society  of  Jesns  with  his  brief 
Dominus  ac  Redernptor.  The  reasons  given  for  this  papal 
interdiction  nsnally  rest  on  political  gronnds,  bnt  there  can 
be  no  qnestion  that  many  reformers  cared  deeply  abont 
Catholic  doctrine  and  desired  a retnrn  to  (what  they  per- 
ceived to  be)  the  piety  of  the  early  Chnrch.  In  his  book 
on  Post-tridentine  Rome,  Hanns  Gross  writes:  “A  great 
deal  of  what  happened  in  Rome  dnring  the  ancien  regime 
can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  Jansenist  contro- 
versy. Even  areas  beyond  the  strict  confines  of  theology 
were  shaped  by  events  and  thonght  patterns  that  on  the 
snrface  had  little  to  do  with  the  confrontation  of  Jansenists 


and  Jesnits,  bnt  which  were  still  conched  in  those  terms. 
Althongh  I find  mnch  to  disagree  with  in  Gross’s  char- 
acterization of  Italian  eighteenth-centnry  art  and  cnltnre 
as  signaling  “post-Tridentine  entropy,”  here  he  has  given 
trenchant  expression  to  a complex  matter. 

Althongh  snch  a Jesnit  as  Dominiqne  Bonhonrs  con- 
demned the  Jansenists,  he  was  clearly  in  sympathy  with 
The  Reasoned  and  General  Grammar  (1660)  and  The 
Port- Royal  Logic  (1662),  fnndamental  tracts  on  the  Jan- 
senists’ way  of  thinking  abont  langnage  and  rhetoric.  A 
nnmber  of  French  Jesnits  broke  with  their  Italian  brethren 
on  matters  of  rhetoric  and  taste,  if  not  theology. 

To  go  back  to  my  statement  abont  what  it  meant  to  be 
a member  of  the  Arcadian  Academy  in  eighteenth-centnry 
Rome,  we  can  now  draw  some  generalizations.  By  dress- 
ing np  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  (as  one  reads  they 
did — althongh  we  have  to  wonder  how  often  that  really 
occnrred),  and  wandering  insensibly  (as  an  early  writer 
pnt  it)  aronnd  the  Arcadian  garden  (figs.  14.1-14.5),^*^ 
declaiming  their  verses  from  the  podinm  in  front  of  the 
Scaenae  Frons  (with  listeners  strewn  abont  the  gronnds), 
pondering  the  tablets  of  dead  Arcadians,  or  enjoying  the 
views  of  Rome,  the  Arcadian  shepherds  play  acted  in  a 
make-believe  world  inexorably  tied  to  the  real  world  of 
eighteenth-centnry  Rome.  This  fictive  conntry — ^Arcadia — 
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Fig.  15.5:  Unknown,  funeral  plaque,  Giovati  Mario  Crescimbeni,  1728. 
Bosco  Farrasio,  Rome  (photograph  provided  by  the  author) 

enconraged  the  shepherds  to  think  in  terms  of  sonnets  and 
quiet  pastoral  conversation  accompanied  by  mnsic.  Good 
taste,  as  they  nnderstood  it,  controlled  all  social  interac- 
tions, tempered  their  love  affairs,  their  aesthetic  valnes, 
and  enconraged  them,  from  the  religions  point  of  view, 
in  retnrning  to  simpler,  more  devont  times  from  the  early 
days  of  the  world  and  of  the  Chnrch — a desired  past  when 
Jesns  was  indeed  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  their  tranqnil  and 
nnhnrried  leisnre — their  world  of  otinm — these  Arcadians 
enjoyed  their  withdrawal  from  the  madding  crowd,  the 
fnrions  nrban  and  conrtly  worlds  of  negotiation  (negating 
the  otinm)  and  politics. 

Of  conrse  the  Bosco  Parrasio  with  its  wandering 
shepherds  was  as  implicated  in  the  hierarchies  of  eigh- 
teenth-centnry  Rome  as  was  the  papal  conrt.  The  pastoral, 
becanse  it  aspires  to  the  easefnl,  gratifying  world  of  love 
and  song,  masks  (and  therefore  abets)  the  difficnlt  reali- 
ties of  hierocracy,  patriarchy,  and  anthority.  Arcadia  feigns 
innocence  and  the  nnfallen  bnt  of  conrse  relies  npon  expe- 
rience and  the  nbiqnity  of  failnre,  even  perdition. 

At  varions  times  the  Arcadian  Academy  was  a hotbed 
of  Jansenist  sympathizers  and  those  bent  on  restoring  the 
Chnrch  to  more  fnndamental  valnes  and  bringing  back 
a priest’s  pastoral  dnties.  One  of  those  who  called  for  the 
priestly  class  to  retnrn  to  its  roots  was  Lodovico  Anto- 
nio Mnratori,  who  objected  to  the  great  libraries  of  major 
orders  (and  he  had  in  mind  especially  the  Jesnits),  seeing 
these  as  distractions  from  the  Chnrch’s  original  mission. 

Bnt  there  were  times  when  the  anti-Jesnit  forces  were 
ronted,  too,  as  in  the  schism  of  1711,  when  Gianvincenzo 
Gravina  (anthor  of  the  rabidly  anti-Jesnit  text  The  Mystic 
Hydra)  and  abont  seventy  like-minded  pastori  (inclnding 
Mnratori)  were  tossed  ont  and  went  on  to  fonnd  their  own 


academy,  which  lasted  bnt  a few  years.  Thronghont  the 
eighteenth  centnry  there  were  both  Jesnit  and  anti-Jesnit 
factions  in  the  Arcadian  Academy. 

Cardinal  Pamphilj  was  probably  old  enongh  not  to 
have  been  canght  np  in  Jansenist-Jesnit  dispntes,  althongh 
they  were  starting  to  brew  and  he  almost  certainly  knew 
abont  them.  One  can  imagine  him  simply  being  above 
them.  He  was  edncated  at  the  Jesnits’  Collegio  Romano 
and,  npon  gradnation,  had  a particnlarly  opnlent  celebra- 
tion of  his  thesis  defense  for  his  laurea  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  His  teacher,  the  Jesnit  Carlo  Bovio,  who  had  been 
called  to  Rome  specifically  to  tntor  Cardinal  Pamphilj, 
organized  and  designed  the  yonng  Pamphilj’s  defense  and 
his  so-called  thesis  print  in  addition  to  writing  poems  and 
organizing  the  mnsic  for  the  event. 


Before  the  bnilding  of  the  present  Bosco  Parrasio  in 
the  mid- 1720s,  the  Arcadians,  dnring  their  April-to-Octo- 
ber  season,  met  at  varions  princely  villas  and  palaces  in 
and  aronnd  Rome.  Cardinals  Pamphilj  and  Pietro  Otto- 
boni, along  with  Prince  Francesco  Maria  Rnspoli,  hosted 
accademie  (or  conversazioni)  musicali  (featnring  the 
so-called  and  nniqnely  Roman  conversazione  cantata) 
on  different  days  of  the  week.  These  princely  gatherings 
nndonbtedly  attracted  fellow  Arcadians  and  those  artists, 
poets,  eruditi^  and  aristocrats  whom  Pamphilj  had  known 
at  Qneen  Christina’s  famons  Accademia  Reale  (Royal 
Academy),  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a precnrsor  to  the  Accademia  degli  Arcadi. 

The  cantata  was,  after  the  oratorio  and  Opera,  the 
most  important  of  mnsical  forms  in  late-seventeenth-cen- 
tnry  Rome;  it  was  certainly  the  most  popnlar.  In  general 
the  cantata  was  written  for  a solo  voice  accompanied 
either  by  a continno  (with  filled  in  harmonies),  or,  as  time 
went  on,  by  a small  obbligato  orchestra  (one  which  fol- 
lowed a score,  in  other  words).  In  the  earlier  seventeenth 
centnry,  there  were  virtnally  no  Arcadian  or  pastoral 
themes  in  the  Roman  cantata;  this  changed  nnder  the 
patronage  of  Ottoboni,  Rnspoli,  and  Pamphilj . 

It  is  a commonplace  in  the  literatnre  on  George 
Frideric  Handel  to  single  ont  his  Roman  sojonrn  and  his 
participation  in  the  conversazioni  of  Ottoboni,  Rnspoli, 
and  Pamphilj  as  a formative  period  in  the  composer’s 
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career.  Claudia  Palisca  writes  that  “four  years  in  Italy 
converted  Handel  almost  entirely  to  the  melodious  Ital- 
ian manner, whereas  Winton  Dean  claims  that  “in 
Italy  [Handel]  assimilated  the  flexibility  and  eloquence 
of  Scarlatti’s  vocal  idiom,  and  the  polished  energy  of  the 
instrumental  style  of  Corelli.” 

The  most  provocative  (and  at  times  disputed)  recent 
research  on  those  cantatas  both  written  (especially  by 
Pamphilj)  and  composed  (specifically  by  George  Frideric 
Handel)  in  Rome  during  the  years  when  Ottoboni,  Rus- 
poli,  and  Pamphilj  were  the  great  patrons  of  composers 
is  by  Ellen  Harris. She  caused  something  of  a sensa- 
tion with  her  text  Flandel  as  Orpheus^  which  appeared 
in  2001.  There  she  contends  in  carefully  argued  and 
even  circumspect  terms  that  Handel’s  cantatas  as  they 
specifically  respond  to  Pamphilj ’s  libretti  were  “homo- 
sexual.” Indeed,  she  questions  that  very  word  because 
of  its  anachronism  yet  holds  on  to  it  in  preference  to  the 
somewhat  more  reticent  language  of  “homoerotic”  and 
“homosocial.”  Rut  how  suggestive  or  interpretive  is  it  to 
read  Pamphilj’s  putative  homosexuality  into  his  libretti, 
his  patronage,  and — in  more  general  terms — the  pastoral 
topos  along  with  the  affections,  modalities,  and  styles  of 
the  Arcadian  Academy? 

The  writer  Colm  Toibin  brings  up  a similar  issue 
in  his  review  of  Wendy  Moffit’s  recent  biography  of  the 
homosexual  author  E.  M.  Forster.^’*  He  praises  her  for  not 
“reducing  the  mystery  and  sheer  individuality  of  Forster” 
to  his  homosexuality  and  for  not  “making  his  sexuality 
explain  everything”;  at  the  same  time,  Toibin  argues,  “his 
sexuality  explained  a great  deal.” 

Rut  because  I am  writing  neither  as  biographer  nor 
musical  historian,  I will  shift  the  discussion  of  the  homo- 
erotic, homosocial,  homosexual,  and  homotextual  back  to 
the  pastoral  and,  by  association,  to  the  Arcadians,  again 
purely  in  terms  of  an  overview.  It  is  possible  that  homosex- 
uality in  the  Accademia  degli  Arcadi  does  explain  a “great 
deal,”  although  any  observations  I make  are  by  necessity 
speculative  (because  I do  not  know  how  prevalent  homo- 
sexuality was  in  the  Academy)  and  provisional. 

There  is  a burgeoning  literature  on  the  queering  of 
the  ancient  and  early  modern  pastoral,  of  reversing  the 
tendency  that  started  with  Oscar  Wilde  and  continued 
through  Susan  Sontag  (in  her  Notes  on  Carnp)^  to  see 


the  gay  world  as  essentially  urban. Perhaps  there  is  a 
propensity  in  recent  queer  theory  to  move  the  gay  experi- 
ence away  from  the  city  to  the  mythological  and  therefore 
somehow  more  authentic  (and  “natural”)  pastoral  realm 
of  ancient  Sicily  and  the  spiritual  Arcadia.  Doing  this,  as 
some  have  averred,  makes  homosexuality  once  again  legit- 
imate by  its  association  with  the  mythological  Arcadia, 
because  in  that  hoped-for  world  there  is  safety,  freedom, 
and  innocence.  The  pastoral  is  nonjudgmental,  incurious, 
even  benevolent  and  lyrical  in  the  face  of  same-sex  love.  In 
Arcadia,  the  libidinous  is  beyond  godliness.  What  we  think 
of  as  “Dante’s”  (in  his  supposed  letter  to  Con  Grande) 
levels  of  meaning — from  the  literal  to  the  historical,  alle- 
gorical, and  finally  to  the  anagogical  (which  involves  the 
study  of  myths) — brings  us  to  universal  meaning  and 
what  Northrop  Frye  called  archetypal  criticism.  This  is,  in 
critical  terms,  the  place  of  Arcadia. 

The  archetypal  gay  text  in  the  pastoral  tradition  is 
Virgil’s  second  eclogue  in  which 

Corydon  fell  in  love  with  a beautiful  boy 

Whose  name  was  Alexis,  the  darling  of  his  master.^^’ 

Rut  Alexis  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  so  Corydon  went 
daily  to  a beech-tree  grove  and  poured  out  his  heart,  call- 
ing to  the  vanished  Alexis  in  the  “panic”  hour  of  noon 
(both  in  the  sense  of  the  god  Pan  and  the  anxiety  that  kept 
him  from  withdrawing  into  the  shaded  bower),  pleading 
that  there  were  others  he  could  have,  but  it  is  only  the 
fair  Alexis  that  he  desires.  Corydon  cajoles  his  lost  beloved 
with  references  to  all  the  cows  and  lambs  he  has,  which 
reminds  him  of  his  own  comeliness: 

O come  and  live  with  me  in  the  countryside. 

Among  the  humble  farms.  Together  we 
Will  hunt  the  deer,  and  tend  the  little  goats. 

Together  singing  we  will  mimic  Pan, 

Who  was  the  first  who  taught  how  reeds  could  be 
Round  together  with  wax  to  make  a pipe. 

Pan  takes  care  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep. 

Finally  Virgil’s  own  voice  comes  through,  chastising 
Corydon: 
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310  Corydon,  yon’re  a yokel.  What  makes  yon  think 

Alexis  wonld  care  in  the  least  abont  what  yon  offer 

Then  the  mood  tnrns  vespertina!  as  Virgil  (now  in  the 
voice  of  Corydon)  continnes  with  his  admonishment: 

Look,  here  are  the  oxen  come  in  from  the  fields, 
Dragging  the  plow  behind  them,  as  the  snn 
Canses  the  shadows  to  lengthen  and  mnltiply. 

And  I still  bnrn  with  love;  love  knows  no  limits. 

Ah,  Corydon,  what  madness  has  hold  of  yon? 

The  vine  on  the  leafy  elm  is  only  half-prnned — 

Why  not  at  least  go  abont  some  needfnl  task. 

Binding  the  twigs  together  with  pliant  rnshes. 

There’ll  be  another  Alexis,  if  this  one  rejects  yon.^'* 

Virgil,  writing  as  one  shepherd  speaking  to 
another — or,  more  precisely,  as  the  shepherd’s  alter 
ego — demonstrates  here  his  well-earned  repntation  as 
a hard-nosed  realist:  stop  whining;  “there’ll  be  another 
Alexis.”  Bnt  Virgil,  too,  creates  Cory  don’s  song,  which  is 
key  to  the  pastoral  mode:  shepherds  come  to  nnderstand 
their  love  and  sometimes  torment  only  throngh  singing. 
In  that  sense,  Corydon  shares  something  with  Cardinal 
Pamphilj.  They  both  sing  (with  a composer’s  aid)  of  their 
desires,  their  dreams  and  wishes,  their  laments. 

One  writer  on  the  gay  sensibility  observes  that  “by  the 
Renaissance... Arcadia  had  come  to  be  indicative  of  homo- 
sexualitv.”^'*  Although  Arcadia  as  yet  had  not  become  as 
identified  with  homosexuality  as  the  quotation  suggests,  the 
aptness  of  a mythic  Arcadia  as  a realm  open  to  same-sex 
love  was  explored  by  such  writers  as  Richard  Barnfield  in  his 
pastoral  “The  Affectionate  Shepherd  Sicke  for  Love  or,  the 
complaint  of  Daphnis  for  the  Love  of  Ganimede  ” (1594). 

I have  concluded  with  what  we  today  might  call  the 
gay  imaginary  in  relation  to  the  Accademia  degli  Arcadi 
precisely  because  Ellen  Harris  at  length  has  dealt  with  this 
very  topic  and  has  clearly  opened  a vital  discussion  among 
musicologists  and  queer  theorists  about  Cardinal  Pamphilj 
and  others.  I have  yet  to  see  this  topic  broached  in  the  fairly 
considerable  literature  on  the  Arcadian  Academy.  It  is  not 
that  sexuality  will  explain  everything  about  Arcadia  and  the 
Arcadians,  but  it  might  explain  “a  great  deal.” 
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1.  Francesco  Albani,  Landscape  with  the  Visitation^  1604-13.  Oil  on  canvas,  93.5  x 126.5  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pampliilj, 
Rome  (fc  228)  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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2.  Annibale  Carracci,  Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypg  1604.  Oil  on  canvas,  122  x 230  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pampini], 
Rome  (fc  236)  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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3.  Guercino,  Endymion^  1647.  Oil  on  canvas,  125  x 105  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pampini],  Rome  (pliotograpli  provided  by 
Arti  Boria  Pampliilj  srl) 
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4.  Jacob  Ferdinand  Voet,  Olimpia  Aldobrandini  Parnphilj,  Princess  of  Rossano^  1671  (?).  Oil  on  canvas,  Palazzo  Boria 
Pamphilj,  Rome  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pampini]'  srl) 
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5.  Domenico  Piola,  An  Allegory  for  the  Doria  Parnphilj  Marriage.  The  Parnphilj  Dove  and  the  Doria  Eagle  Crowned  with 
Laurel,  with  Putti  and  Musical  Instruments , 1671.  Oil  on  canvas,  Palazzo  del  Principe,  Genoa  (photograph  provided  by 
Arti  Doria  Parnphilj  srl) 
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6.  Caravaggio,  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt^  ca.  1595.  Oil  on  canvas,  135  x 166.5  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pampini]',  Rome 
(fc  241)  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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7.  Caravaggio,  Penitent  Magdalen^  ca.  1593-94.  Oil  on  canvas,  122.5  x 98  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pampliilj,  Rome  (fc  357) 
(photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pampini]  srl) 
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8.  Stanchi  workshop,  Fruity  n.d.  Oil  on  canvas,  37  x 49  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pamphilj,  Rome  (fc  696)  (photograph  pro 
vided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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9.  Philipp  Peter  Roos,  Landscape  with  Goats  and  View  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  Tivoli,  n.d.  Oil  on  canvas,  200  x 245  cm. 
Galleria  Boria  Pamphilj,  Rome  (fc  23)  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pampini]'  srl) 
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10.  Laura  Bernasconi,  Vase  of  Flowers^  n.d.  Oil  on  canvas,  74.5  x 29.5.  Galleria  Boria  Pampliilj,  Rome  (fc  681)  (photo- 
graph provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pampliilj  srl) 
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11.  Johannes  Hermans,  Partridges ^ n.d.  Oil  on  canvas,  59  x 73  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pampini]',  Rome  (fc  597)  (photograph 
provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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12.  Abraham  Brueghel,  Landscape  with  melons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  and  other  fruit,  n.d.  Oil  on  canvas,  136  x 98  cm. 
Galleria  Boria  Pamphilj,  Rome  (fc  699)  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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13.  Hendrick  Frans  Van  Lint,  View  of  the  Aventine  Hill^  n.d.  Oil  on  canvas,  28  x 42  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pampliilj,  Rome 
(fc  201)  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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14.  Ludovico  Lana  (1597-1646),  Daedalus  and  Icarus^  n.d.  Oil  on  canvas,  120  x 166  cm.  Galleria  Boria  Pampini], 
Rome  (fc  188)  (photograph  provided  by  Arti  Boria  Pamphilj  srl) 
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15.  Roman  painter,  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Benedetto  Parnphif  ca.  1700.  Oil  on  canvas,  74.9  x 62  cm.  Galleria  Doria 
Pamphilj,  Rome  (fc  723)  (copyright  Arti  Doria  Pamphilj) 
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